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best Narrativea, Reports, and Despatches, to 
make the whole book as historically accurate 
A may be. At the same time, the author 
would point out that in, such a work there must 
be errors, not necessarily on his part or through 
his feult, but because of the inevitable conflict 
of evidence about events occurring in the fiery 
excitement of action, and hurriedly described by 
the actors therein in order that their Superiors, 
or Friends at home, may have the earliest in- 
formation. 

" Bbate M£N in AcnoN " has been written 
no class — the Youth, it is believed, will 
Y read of the bold deeds of his countrymea 



Pre/ace. v 

in both services, who have borne our Flag 
proudly in various parts of the world : Soldiers 
like a handy, semi-professional volume to be- 
guile weary hours of enforced idleness : Sailors 
and Marines may be expected to take a similar 
if not a greater interest in the subject : Volun- 
teers by Land or Sea are, as is well known, 
tolerably eager students of such literature : 
while certainly the general public of these 
Islands are never backward in supporting our 
Militant History. 

Yet this book is no formal connected History 
— except in so far as truth and accuracy have 
been carefully sought after ; and for the selection 
of the various scenes, characters, periods, and en- 
gagements ashore and afloat, the author's private 
reading and judgment are alone responsible. 

STEPHEN J. MAC KENNA. 



July 1, 1878. 
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HOW " CHARLEY" TOOK SmON. 




|T should be taken," said Charley. 

" I cannot afford either the time or 
the men," said the Admiral, "though 
its capture would certainly be of great 
importance to the Sultan's cause, which wo are 
fighting for." 

''Charley" bowed his comically-shaped though 
intelligent head for a moment or two in thought, 
and then he raised it again with the determined 
utterance, " If you like, I will go down and take it, 
and be back again in forty-eight hours 1 " 

The time was that of dinner on September 25, 
1840; the place was the cabin of Admiral Stopford's 
flag-ship, the Princess Charlotte^ lying in Djonnie Bay 
on the Syrian Coast; and "Charley," for so the 
British Navy of all ranks ever loved to call him, was 
Commodore Napier, H.M.S. PowerfuU afterwards the 

A 



later, that he sent a bout ashore with the follow 
demand, which is a remarkably characteristic ezac 
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of the rough and ready style of this uncouth but 
clever as well as daring sailor : — 

" H.B.M. Steamship Gorgon, 
Sep. 26, 1840. 

" Sm, — In the name of the five united Powers — 
Turkey, England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia — I 
demand that you immediately declare for the Sultan, 
your master. Pardon for past offences will be 
granted ; and the arrears of the troops will be paid 
by the Sultan. 

Charles Napier, Commodore. 

To tlie Governor of Sidon." 



Xo answer to this stiff and curt summons having 
been received by eleven o'clock, which time had 
been fixed upon as the last hour of grace, the 
vessels of the expedition were towed in by the 
steamers and anchored close abreast of the town, 
some of them a little to the southward; and a 
bombardment, in which the shot and shell flew 
thick and fast as English gunners alone could fire 
them, was commenced and maintained for two 
hoars, with the view of driving the enemy from 
the barracks and entrenchments thrown up to 
prevent a landing. At first, in accordance with 
the strict injimctiona of Admiral Stopford, there 
wag no play upon the houses or bazaars of Sidon ; 
nt, when the Egyptian soldiers found this out, 



the Sultan of Turkey. 

Shortly afterwards -the Wasp, which had been 
pommelling away at another of the castles, 
managed to throw the marineB of the Stromboti 
and of the Guerrieria into that fortification, but 
not until Lieutenant Hockin, of the English 
marines, had fallen dead in company with no few 
of his men. Simultaneously the 500 marines, 
under Captain Henderson, of the original force, 
were thrown ashore to the northward of the town 
— the general idea being, that while Hoctin's 
party were to push on to the capture of what 
was known as " The Upper Castle," commanding 
the whole place, and Austin's were to make a 
rush for and a stand in the main bazaar, Hender- 
son's stronger force were to enter by the breach 
in the walls made by the fire of the squadron, 
were to assail the barracks, which were very 
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strongly defended, and then all three parties were 
to unite for the complete extirpation of Suleiman 
Pacha's Egyptians, should they not by that time 
have surrendered or fled. The whole English 
force ashore, inclusive of all the sailors who could 
be spared, was only 1000 men ; while it was 
known, and afterwards verified, that the Pacha's 
troops were over 3000 strong. 

When Captain Henderson landed, he was pro- 
ceeding, according to military custom, to cover his 
front with skirmishers and their supports, when, 
to his intense disgust, he heard* behind him the 
gruff tone of his chief the commodore, who was 
roaring out — 

'* Go on and fight, sir I I'll have no d d 

parade nonsense here ! " and the bold ** Charley," 
with a rough and tumble lot of his own sailors, a 
few marines, and a division of Turks — all of them 
collected as he came along by the commodore — 
ran to the top of the column, and quite overset 
all Captain Henderson's pretty drill arrangements. 

And a strange figure did the same Charley cut ! 
He had left his pea - jacket behind in his cutter, 
his shirt sleeves (which were dirty as usual) were 
rolled up over his elbows as though he meant 
fighting, which certainly was the case, his tight 
and filthy trousers (they were supposed to be uni- 
form-ducks of snowy purity) were secured round 
his waist with an ordinary seaman's black-leather 



] 

present afterwards expressed it in a letter to his 
father, which has been preserved in print — " faelter- 
ekelter, and the devil take the hindmost ! " 

The digniSed Turkiah soldiers, or marineB— for 
some of Austin's people had hy this time effected 
a junction with the commodore's harum-scarum 
crew — the Turks, then, did not at all comprehend 
this style of thing, and were jogging along at their 
usual sedate " double," wheu they were astounded 
at being assailed with a volley of stones delivered 
from behind, and saw that " Charley " and his tars 
trum a little in the rear were pelting them with 
pebbles picked up en route; while the commodore 
explained that he wished them to run faster in inich 
enigmatical terras as this : " Now then " — a etone 
flung — "forge ahead" — another stone — "Ye red- 
breeched lubbers" — a volley of stones— "bear a 
and, mesB-mate " — stone — " you, there, with the 
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ditty-bag " — Btones violently — " shake a reef out 

of your breeches, you lubber! — make more 

sail, make more sail I " — a volley of pebbles, during 
which the Turks, yielding to the madness, as they 
were justified in thinking it, of the Giacour Chief, 
ran ahead as if the devil himself were at their 
heels, and scrambled up the breach quite as much 
in dread of " Charley " and his stones as they were 
of the Egyptians and their bullets and cannon-balls, 
which had been flying amongst them in terrible 
earnest all through this singularly-ordered advance. 
However, "Charley's" conduct had a wonderful 
eflFect in firing the energy of all engaged to the 
very highest point, for while he himself stoi-med 
and captured the barracks, Captain Henderson 
gained possession of the only buildings which 
commanded them; Austin cleared the causeway in 
his firont, fought his way along the streets, and 
made good his footing in the great bazaar ; but the 
party that had been conmanded by the deceased 
Lieutenant Hockin were less fortunate, and made 
little progress towards the Upper Castle, which 
had been their destined goal. *' Cliarley," who had 
now some breathing time, which he and his harum- 
scarum crew sadly wanted, for they had run and 
fought like wild men broken loose from a jungle, 
saw the fix Hockin's party were in, and were not 
long in devising a scheme, not indeed to aid them, 
but to do their work without their assistance. 



themeelvee active enough to follow him if they 
could, he moUDted to the tup of the barracks, 
from that sprang on to the nearest of the flat 
roofs, and thns, utiUaing sach timbers, planks, 
stairs, etc., ^b he found most ready to his hand, 
to bridge whatever gaps presented themselveB, he 
went from house-top to house-top, exposed to a 
fusilade and cannonade all the way, until he was 
directly under the castle wall. 

How this was to be surmounted was a question 
easier put than answered ; but " Charley " was equal 
to the emergency, as was generally the case. While 
he kept most of his hands "potting at the yellow 
devil^"'a8 he put it, the rest were sent below into 
the houses to collect all the rope, or materials for 
rope, they could And, and they speedily returned 
with a number of pieces of strong Syrian cloth, 
'which, twisted together, and terminated with a 
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g^ppling iron, somewhat similarly manufactured 
for the purpose, made three or four rude ropes, 
which were flung into the embrasures, and up by 
them swarmed the bold Charley and some of 
his most daring crew. These hauled the others 
up. A brief but desperate fight ensued. The 
Egyptian defenders at that point were slaughtered 
almost to a man ; and the upper castle was gained. 
The affair was, practically speaking, over now; for 
though detached parties of the Egyptians continued 
to hold out, and skirmishes were still going on in 
the streets, the English had captured all the main 
positions in the place, save a reserve-barrack, which 
was now assaulted. In it were foimd 1000 of the 
defenders, armed and ready to fight to the last if 
their officers gave the word ; but " Charley," think- 
ing there had been enough bloodshed, easily brought 
the latter gentleman to a parley, and the whole force 
laid down their arms and surrendered. In fact, there 
was not one of the 3000 but was accounted for as 
either slain, wounded, or made captive ; and in a 
couple of hours' time half the assailing force were on 
board their ships again and sailing for Beyrout ; 
while "Charley,** leaving a Turkish garrison in 
Sidon, and one or two of his vessels in the roads, to 
see all was right, embarked at a later hour himself, 
and reached Djonnie Bay within the forty-eight 
hours which he had mentioned to the Admiral. 
As he joined the fleet after this brilliant exploit 



— " Charlie is my darling I '' 






SARSFIELD, AND KING WILLIAM'S 

CONVOY. 

GLORIOUS summer day, and the golden 
beams of the noontide sun lighting up 
the wavelets of the blue Shannon, as 
that grandest of British rivers flowed 
under the walls of the Castle of Limerick, a noble 
old fortress of massive strength, built in the days 
of King John, and since then the scene of many a 
stirring event in Anglo-Irish history. 

On one of the numerous towers of the massive 
structure stood thi'ee oflScers of highest rank in the 
army of King James IL — who had just lost Eng- 
land, and was about to lose Ireland as well — and 
they were of three distinct types and nationahties, 
though xmited in their endeavours to thwart the 
projects of William of Orange, who had just sat 
down to besiege the fair city of Limerick. They 
were De Boileau, who commanded the French troops 
of the Grand Monarque fighting for the Stuart cause 
in the Green Isle ; the Duke of Berwicke, a Scots 
nobleman holding the same political views; and 
Patrick Sarsfield, an Irishman, afterwards to be- 
come Earl of Lucan, and the most dashing cavalry 



deserter had just come in offering to give what in- 
furmatioD he could, and the three at ouce descended 
to the ground-floor of the castle to examine the man 
for themselves. 

He was a Frenchman, — for William's army, which 
contained comparatively few Enghshmen, was made 
up of all sorts of coatiaental natiooahtieB, but mostly 
of Dutch and Germans, — and he began by expressing 
his abhorrence of his former comrades, and his de- 
sire to fight with his fellow-countrymen, under De 
Boileau and for King James. He then gave all the 
information he was possessed of about the positions 
and strength of the attacking army he had just left, 
and woimd up with the valuable news that William 
was at present entirely destitute of a Siege Train, 
although one weis daily expected from Dublin under 
strong convoy — the King having outstripped it iu 
I rapid advance, for he had never anticipated that 
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ready, seated in tlieir saddleB, and awaiting further 
orders in the profound silence which had been 
enjoined ; and before very long their chieftain, who 
was splendidly mounted on a fiery chestnut stallion, 
placed himself at their head, and advanced towards 
Thomond Bridge, leading across the Shannon by six- 
teen arches, to the County Clare, which was furnierly 
called Thomond. or The O'Brien Country. To guard 
against surprise or treachery — both formidable and 
frequent difficulties to be met and battled with 
during the current war — no entrance to or exit from 
the city was permitted after sundown, and therefore 
no password at that stage of the events was ever 
given or needed ; and even Sarsfield himself would 
have been unable to procure the lowering of the 
ponderous platform, forming when down the only 
communication between the streets and the foot of 
'homond Bridge, had not General De Boileau and 
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the Duke of Berwicke been present in person to pass 
him and his cavahy out. Bidding the expedition God- 
speed, the two officers retired up one of the towers 
flanking the long bridge and comraunicating with the 
city walls, and from that place watched the progress 
of the gallant troopers until the latter had crossed 
the flowing river, had passed the strong fort and 
outworks defending the far side of the Causeway, 
and had gained the Clare, or opposite bank of the 
river to that on which William's army lay, where 
they were soon lost in the gloom of the dark night, 
and whence even the sound of their horses' shoes 
and the clanking of their accoutrements could no 
longer be heard. Once on the soil of Thomond, and 
sheltered in the thick woods which at that time 
were veiy dense all along both sides of the Shannon, 
Sarsfield turried sharply northwards, pursuing his 
course at a leisurely pace up the river ; and there we 
must leave him for the present. 

Towards noon on the following day, a person 
giving his name and style as *' Manus O'Brien, 
gentleman, of Thomond," presented himself at an 
outpost of General Ginckle's cavalry — which were 
guarding the extreme right of King William's army, 
lying, be it remembered, on the eastern or Limerick 
side of the Shannon — and saying that he had impor- 
tant information to give, requested that he might be 
conducted to the presence of His Majesty. The 
Dutch sub-officer on duty lauglied at him for a wnld 
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Irish fool, but consented to take him on to his 
Colonel, who treated the " gentleman" with still less 
respect, though he commenced to question him 
carefully as to the resources of the country — 
where provisions were most easily to be pio- 
cured, the prices of meat and forage, the disposi- 
tions of the peasantry, and the available fords 
leading from the Limerick across to the Thomond 
side of the river? O'Brien, in hopes of conciliat- 
ing the Dutch officers, gave then all the intelli- 
gence he could on these points, though inwardly 
chafing at the indignity of being subjected to ques- 
tions as to poultry, pigs, and corn, when he had 
news which might make and unmake monarchs ; but 
he still persisted in enquiring for the King, saying that 
to none less would he say his say. At last General 
Ginckle heard of this strange Irish visitor to his 
lines, ordered that he should be brought before him, 
when O'Brien was again and again examined closely 
on all the points set down above, and on many more 
the Dutch leader originated ; but yet he seemed no 
nearer the presence-chamber, or tent rather, of King 
William. The man was turning very sulky under 
this cooling-down course of treatment, when, as luck 
would have it, the great Orange Prince himself rode 
up on one of his constant visits of inspection to hie 
outlying troops, and seeing O'Brien being hustled 
and jeered at by Ginckle's troopers, into whose hands 
he had again fallen, William directed that he should 



•• 
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be marched into the presence, for he should like to 
question this informer himself. 

The King no sooner heard from O'Brien — who de- 
sired to thus curry favour with the possible conquerors 
of Thomond — that the latter suspected some great 
movement was afoot amongst the adherents of 
James, than he had him taken away to his own tent, 
where he privately and closely examined him. What 
O'Brien had to tell was this. On the previous night, 
or, rather, when the darkness (it was the 10th of 
August 1690) was fast melting into dawn, the 
speaker, whose house lay on the direct road between 
Limerick City and Killaloe, was aroused from his 
slumbers by one of his servants, who told him that a 
large body of horse were passing through the woods 
of the demesne, apparently lieadiug for the last- 
named place. O'Brien instantly rose and dressed 
himself, hurriedly mounted his horse, and intercepted 
the cavaliy at the head of a boreen, which the 
speaker was able to reach first by taking a short-cut. 
Here, under pretence of offering his hospitality, he 
bad managed to push himself into conversation with 
the leader, and though he could not recognise that 
officer as any one in particular, he became aware, 
from his rich dress, manner, and the deep respect 
paid him by the men, that he must be one of very 
high rank indeed, and certainly a chief of great con- 
sideration in the Jacobite army. Mr. Manus O'Brien 
added, that he had been quite unable to obtain news 

B 



from Limerick, he felt that the expedition nmet have 
some important end in view, and that therefore a 
loyal gentlemanlike himself — Mr. ManuB O'Brien was 
not over-modest — had no choice but to com© in with 
all speed to impart the information to Hih Majesty. 

William rose and hastily turned over Bome maps 
lying on an adjaceut table, A very brief examina- 
tion suggested to his intensely military mind the 
true solution of the problem. King James's cavalry 
were off to try and intercept the Siege Tmin coining 
down from Dublin, and though their force wne ridi- 
culously small for the purpose, the fortune of war, or 
a clever surprise, might do more miscliief in ten 
minutes than could be mended in as many weeks. 
With William to decide was to act ; he ordered 700 of 
the best and lightest cavalry to be got ready with the 
least possible delay, and he himself rode with them to 
the extreme limits of the camp, where he gave their 
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ootnmander, Sir John Lanier, bis final orders, viz., to 
advance along the road the besieging train must come 
at the highest speed compatible with keeping horses 
and men in good fighting order, and to save the guns 
and ammunition at all hazards and at all costs. The 
king then returned to his quarters, ordered Mr. Manus 
O'Srien to be well treated but most carefully guarded, 
blew up General Ginckle in good set terms for his in- 
conceivable folly in keeping such an important infor- 
mer shilly-shallying about the camp all the morning 
without extracting the man's intelligence, and then 
awaited the result with an anxiety which eveii his 
studied mannerism and habitual reserve were quite 
unable to conceal from those around. 

Sarsfield, after crossing the Shannon into Tipper- 
ary at dawn, halted his men in a ravine in the Keer 
Mountains for an hour, for the purpose of baiting his 
horses, and giving his troopers their breakfast ; then 
he mounted, left a strong line of videttes to prevent 
a single man, woman, or child in his rear from pro- 
ceeding in the direction of the Orange army, lest 
they might give information of his own movements ; 
and marched by devious and unfrequented routes, 
and under the guidance of a celebrated Raparee 
chieftain, called " Galloping Hogan," until he gained 
the heart of those of the Tipperary highlands lying 
well in the rear of William's camp, where he re- 
mained in concealment during the day, but keeping 
a carefiily and, for the most part, personal look-out 



aui>iui^ai«<.i ; Liiak iiiuj' tvcto iuiu'(;uiug uu liic aicrt, 
with 8wordB drawo and gans primed ; that an attack 
under such circnmBtances, even though tolerably suc- 
cessful, could not possibly be bo entirely decistve as 
he wished it to be ; while, judging from the lagged 
condition of the horses dragging the great guns, aa 
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well as those ridden by the dragoons, it was tolerably 
certain that the whole Convoy would halt at the first 
conyenient spot for the night, and thus be fresh and 
brilliant for an imposing imion with King William 
on the following day. The event showed that this 
skilled tactician had made his forecast with all the 
aocnracy of a prophet, for the oflScer in command of 
the Train no sooner arrived at the spot called Bally- 
neety, in front of the high ground where Sarsfield's 
second ambush lay, than he gave the word to halt, 
dismount, and prepare to encamp there for the night. 
The place selected by this oflScer, and foreseen 
by Sarsfield, was precisely suited to the intentions of 
both; for while it was level, well watered, and 
sheltered, so as to form an admirable site for a 
temporary camp — all of which were desirable qualifi- 
cations in the eyes of the Convoy — it was also readily 
accessible by a wide natural opening in the rocks to 
a charge from the Jacobite horse, was smooth as a 
bowling-green for the tread of their horses, and 
presented no obstacles whatever to an attack which 
must necessarily be in the nature of a sudden dash if 
there was to be any chance of victory ; and these 
were things Sarsfield believed to be essentials ere 
his handful of men could overmaster the great 
strength of the Convoy. The troops with the latter 

I accordingly commenced their preparations for a 
much needed rest — the arras were set aside in 
their proper rows, picket-pins were driven in to 
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Beciire the liorseR wlien the latter had returned from 
the limpid stream where they were watering, fires 
were lighted, and soon savoury odours began to tell 
that the Williamites were preparing the evening 
meal. The great guns and the attendant powder 
and store waggons were rolled together until they 

formed a kind of field-fortress in the centre of the 

I 

soldiers, sentries were posted at intervals all around, I 
though the matter of outlying posts was entirely  
neglected. All these things Sarsfield watched from  
a safe crevice in the low rocks behind which his | 
troopers were concealed, and his handsome face j 
smiled mockingly to think his foe could be so \ 
intensely foolish, so intensely unmilitary, as to pitch " 
his camp without having first searched the imme- 
diate neighbourhood by means of careful patrols. 

But still he waited until his too numerous enemy 
should be satiated with meat and drink, until they 
should grow drowsy after their supper, until the 
gathering dusk would enable him to wheel his men 
fairly into the selected opening in the rocks whence 
— the dash down into the camp was to be made — 
then he acted. 

No trumpet was blown, no word of command was 
given-^Sarsfield simply held up a white pocket- 
handkerchief on the point of his sword, and in i^ 
second he shot from the stony cleft like a meteor 
through the skies, his men charging like thunder at 
Ins horse*s heels. 
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" King James and Ireland 1 " was the cry, as the 
ringing hoofs left the clattering rocks and burst 
npon the plain below — the wild yell was the first 
intimation the sluggish Williamites had of danger ; 
and, before their sentries had suflSciently recovered 
from their first alarmed surprise, or had fired a shot, 
the Irish horsemen were actually in their lines, and 
dealing death and wounds all around. The officer 
in command was the first to recover from the panic 
— ^panic caused entirely by his own neglect of the 
simplest of all military precautions — and he roared 
to his amazed soldiers to stand to their arms and 
fight for their lives. Before the words were well 
out of his mouth, Sarsfield, ahead of his men, reached 
him, clove his skull nearly in two with one blow, 
and he — the shepherd of the flock, through whose 
fault the wolves had broken in — was the first to 
pay the penalty of his own terrible folly of neglect- 
fulness, for he fell dead on the spot, slaughtered 
like a bullock. 

His soldiers, more fortunate than himself, had at 
all events the satisfaction of striking a blow for their 
lives, for the collected guns, waggons, and impedi- 
menta of the Siege Train interfered somewhat with 
the first onset of the Irish cavalrj'-, and most of the 
Williamites were enabled to lay hold of one sort of 
weapon or another before the foe was on them. But 
the fates vv'ere against them : their own horses, pick- 
etted all round the centre gf their camp, broke loose 



had, while the Convoy were busy preparing for their 
night's rest, bethdught him that it was quite possible 
that some traitor might be able to give King William 
notice of his midnight march — as had actually been 
the case vide the Manus O'Brien incident — and he had 
taken the precaution of silently detaching from his 
main body a sufficient number of scouts to secure 
himself from uuy surpiise tin the part of cavalry sent 
after him ; and here again was his sagacity made 
manifest : for these videites had been ordered, once 
they were well out of earshot of the Williamites of 
the Train, to proceed at a rapid rate in the direction 
of Limerick, so tbat they might watch all possible 
routes from William's camp, and give timely warn- 
ing in case an advancing force should be moving up 
to protect and strengthen the Convoy ; and a conple 
of those scouts, while the above scene of carnage 
8 being enacted, came gallo|jing buck at top speed 
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speed so great that the horse of one of the men 
dropped dead in front of Sarsfield's charger, when 
the rider sought to rein him in — ^with the informa- 
tion that a large body of mounted men were leisurely 
making for the spot in extended order, and could 
not, at the moment of speaking, be much more than 
three miles away. 

Sarsfield, on receipt of this news, lost not a 
moment. He recalled such of his men as were still 
pursuing and slaying the fugitives, dismounted all but 
the necessary hands for holding his horses effectu- 
ally, and set to work to make the most of the great 
advantage he had gained. A waggon containing 
entrenching tools was broken open, skilled hands 
bored out huge holes in front of each of the cap- 
tured guns, which were filled with gunpowder to the 
very muzzles, and then buried to the touch-holes in 
the pits thus prepared. Earth and stones were 
stamped and hammered in all round the cannon, 
with the superhuman strength of men accustomed to 
the hardest labour, and now fearfully excited; the 
carts containing stores were placed in the centre, in- 
termingled with the powder-tumbiils ; the cartridge 
reserves were adjusted in all the intervals ; the pon- 
toons were piled up on the top of the latter ; trains of 
gunpowder were laid from the touch-holes of the 
buried guns to the magazines — and all was done 
with a speed that would have been as impossible as 
it was incomprehensible, in a less wildly -exciting 



field, ordering liis troop to retire further up the hille 
through which a tolerable road led, waited until 
they were as far as lie conBidered prudent, and 
then, M'itli hia own hand, applied a burning sod 
of turf to the end of the fuze. He remained until 
he saw it well alight and sputtering along smartly 
in the direction of the gunpowder train, when lie 
jumped on his horse and dashed after his troop, 
now halted on high ground overlooking the scene 
of the late sanguinary conflict, and at a safe dis- 
tance from what was expected to happen. 

A bright rush of the most vivid and lightning- 
like flame upwards ; a dazzling, sparkling flashing 
as of ten thousand coloured fires; a trembling of 
the earth, and such a tremendous explosion as 
though heaven and earth were meeting in the final 
crash of worlds I 

For a moment such men and boraee as had not 
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been flung to the ground by the appalling concus- 
sion, were dazed, stupified. stunned, as the tre- 
mendous noise reverberated through the hills in 
appalling echoes ; and the Williaraite cavalry, who 
were just in time to see and feel the monstrous 
bouUversemerd without being in the least prepared 
for it, were instantly flung into disastrous confusion, 
which resulted in the flight of some scores of their 
horses— riderless, of course. The Irish were all for 
attacking the remaindc, over whom they felt 
assured they could gain a complete victory ; but 
Sarsfield — who had no intention whatever of risk- 
ing the splendour of the triumph gained in the 
entire accomplishment of his project, by an en- 
counter against a vastly superior and fresh force 
— would not hear of anything of the kind, and 
gave the word to go to the right-abont and con- 
tinue their backward journey. William's cavalry, 
when they had recovered from their astonishment 
and fright, attempted to pursue and cat off Sars- 
field's bands ; but in that effort they were entirely 
unsuccessful, and we may as well say at once that 
the Irishmen reached home in perfect safety by 
the following night, and were received by tlie 
Limerick garrison and townspeople with an ovation 
such as had never before been known in the annals 
of the ancient city. 

Their too-tardy opponents, baffled in their pm*- 
suit, returned to the scene of the late explosion. 



ment of the place, but met with nothing but the 
most serious reverses ; and by the end of the month 
he withdrew his army, while he himself retnmed to 
England, completely baffled by this brilliant exploit 
of the dashing Sarsfield, first Earl of Lucan. 




A GUNPOWDER PLOT OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

90 Boouer had the sun gone dowu to its 
lorid rest io the waste of waterB of the 
Pacific Ocean ou November 5, 1820 — 
no sooner had the darkness of tropical 
regions set in with its iiaual Buddeuneas — than all 
was quiet bustle on board the ships of the Chilian 
Xavy then lying off Callao, the Port of Lima, and 
held by the Spaniards of South America for " Hia 
Most Christian Majesty, the King of Spain." 

" Quiet bustle " is the term deliberately used, for 
there was a great enterprise in hand, and if it were 
not commenced with an energy that yet should 
aruid attracting in the slightest degree the atten- 
tion of the enemy, the prospect of its successfid 
iasoe would be remote indeed; and the daring 
Lord Cochrane, commanding the whole sea-force 
of the Chilenos seeking to hberate their country 
from the Spanish yoke, was by no means the man 
to risk a somewhat problematical triumph by per- 
mitting any noisy fitss to be made by the officers 
or men preparing for a dangerous expedition under 



The preparations for the present expedition 
went forward therefore on board the whole of 
the squadron with great speed, and a precaution 
that came of careful training, for only the previous 
night there had been a kind of dress-rehearsal — ^if 
we may use the language of the theatre— when the 
place of every boat, every ofRcer, every man had 
been carefully appointed by the Admiral himself. 
By half-past ten o'clock the preliminary arrange- 
ments were reported complete ; those of the crewB 
told off for the expedition were mustered on the 
decks of their respective ships (while the remainder 
stood at quarters), and then they silently descended 
into their places in the boats alongside. And 8 . 
curious, nay, a weird and ghostly spectacle the] 
presented, for every single individual &om Lon 
Cochrane down to the youngest tar was habite 
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k wliite tlie order having been given that a 

wUte jack:ety or failing that, a white shirt, was 
to be -worn over the trousers, so that they might 
not miBtak:e one another in the dark, or be turning 
ik^ hands against friends instead of against foes 
in the heat of action. All of them, save the boat- 
I keepers, iwere barefooted, and they had been armed 
I vith exceeding care — cutlasses, pistols, boarding- 
. pikes, and tomahawks being most judiciously divided 
\ amongst each crew, in order that one might help 
I another in the best possible manner. It had pre- 
viously been explained to the men that the object 
of the expedition was mainly the cutting out of 
Tht Esjneraldcij a large Spanish frigate whose posi- 
tion will presently be described, but that at the 
I same time an attack was to be made on other 
' vessels environing her, which were to be captured 
) and dealt with in the same manner if circumstances 
wonld so permit. The watchword, Gloria ! had also 
been given, and it was to be replied to by the signifi- 
cant countersign Victoria ! 
These details having been arranged, all the 
? aereral small craft pushed off from alongside their 

1«wn ships, and were marshalled by Lord Cochrane 
kimgelf some distance astern of the squadron, in the 
Wbwing order:— The first division, under the com- 
naiid of Captain Crosbie, was made up of the 
Ittnches of The CtERgginSy towed by the lighter 
VoitBy and lay to the right in a long line ; the second 





sound of what was going forward was heard on 
board the smaller vessels of the squadron, which 
rode at their anchors a couple of cables' length 
away, and it was therefore certain that the enemy 
could have no knowledge whatever of the attempt 
about to be made against him. Then the Admiral 
had his cutter placed between and in the very centre 
of the lines occupied by the two divisions, and 
standing up amidships he addressed, in tones not 
loud but distinct enough to be caught by every man, 
a few words of eucouxagement to the hands, con- 
dudiug his brief and emphatic discourse with the 
announcement : " This, as most of yon know, is 
the 5th of November ; and now, my lads, we shall 
treat them to such a Gunpowder Plot as they will 
not forget in a hurry. Give wayl" 

While the little force is advancing to the attach 
it will be a fit opportunity to describe the position 
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3my, as otherwise the magnitude of the 
ig and its inherent difficulties will not be 
^mprehended. Lord Cochrane's squadron, 
3 seen, was anchored in the outer Roads of 
lile the Spanish fleet lay actually within the 
our, and under the guns of a tremendously 
stem of forts, batteries, and works, all 
undQr the generic title of " The* Castle of 
id -supposed to be of superior strength for 
purposes to either Algiers — then a most 
J place — or to Gibraltar itself. The 
, a forty-gun frigate of great power, speed, 
— the gem of the Spanish navy in those 
was moored just within the most con- 
mge of all the protecting cannon in the 
) capacious brigs of war were respectively 

astern of her ; forming a semi-circle in front 
und all three, no less than 24 gunboats 
bored ; and a powerful boom, composed 
)er of masts and spars lashed and chained 
vith all the seaman's art, acted as an outer 
gainst any attempt that might be made from 
\ to seaward. The crew of The Esmeralda 
of 330 of all ranks, she was fully armed and 
and ready for service at any moment ; and 

it had been noticed by Lord Cochrane 
ho went aloft to examine her through his 
that she had boarding-nets triced up, and 
•wise fully prepared to ward off any attack 



moored quite close to Tli€ Esmeralda, but with what 
object was of course not known to Lord Cochrane^ 
to whoee expedition a return must now be raade. 

HiB boats had pursued their appointed course at a 
leisurely pace, with the double object of husbanding 
the men's strength and of making as litde noise as 
possible, and so silent had been their progress that 
when they reached the defending boom at about 
half-past eleven o'clock, the Spaniards were found to 
be still in complete ignorance of their neighbourhood. 
Very skilfully, too, and very quietly, did the Chileno 
artificers, helped by sturdy English and American 
arms, cut through that most formidable obstacle to 
their progress, so that they absolutely attracted no 
attention whatever; and rope after rope was cut, 
chain after chain was forced away, spar after spar 
was &eed and passed from boat to boat until driAed 
out to sea, and yet the daring deed remained entirely 
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mmoticed. Nevertheless the arduous task took even 
sadi clever and wiUing hands many a long and 
anxious moment to accomplish, and it was past mid- 
night before an opening sufficiently wide to permit 
of the passage of the two divisions of boats became 
an accomplished £Eict. Even then the Admiral was 
not satisfied, for he had quite made up his mind that 
he would run away with Ihe Esmeralda or die in the 
attempt^ and therefore he delayed awhile so as to 
have the gap considerably increased in breadth, and 
its ends, so to speak, lashed back, in order that no 
drifting timbers should float perchance into their 
former places and impede the intended operations. 

Once inside the boom, the divisions, which had 
naturally become a little disarranged, were placed in 
proper order again ; The Esmeralda was picked out 
by keen eyes as certainly as might be in the intense 
darkness of the night, and whispered instructions 
were passed to Captains Crosbie and Guise to bear 
down upon either side of her, starboard and port re- 
spectively. That was all very well, no doubt, but 
first the line of fourteen gunboats had to be safely 
broken, and until that was accomplished the expedi- 
tion was in considerable jeopardy. And all was 
strangely quiet on board those craft. Was it the 
stillness of neglect produced from a feeling of over- 
security, or the silence which meant to tempt the 
mvaders on until theii* destruction shoxild become an 
absolute certainty ? 



did biB bidding with a -will ; the Bwift miiffled oars 
made do sound whatever, for even the rowlocks had 
been well greaaed in anticipation of some such sei^ 
vice being needed ; the cutter was shot tbroagh the 
inky waters hke an arrow from a bow, and in a few 
brief seconds the Admiral, followed by three of his 
baodiest lads, bad jumped and scrambled hghtly over 
the low bulwark of the gunboat, and bis Lordship, 
cocking a pistol at the head of the only being on 
deck at the time — an officer, as he subsequently 
proved to be — eaid to him in the Spanish language 
" Silence, or death I " 

The poor fellow was evidently thunderstruck with 
the suddenness of the whole affair, for he had do 
more dreamed of the advent of an enemy than he 
had of a descent of fire from heaven, and he stammered 
out the paroU administered to him by bis captor to 
the effect that be would not utter a sound, nor seek 
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to alarm the scanty crew sleeping peacefuDy below. 
This vessel, so easily captured, was of no small 
Talne, for she mounted four good gims, with bow 
and stem chasers as well, both on swivels, and the 
Admiral was delighted with his prize. Forthwith 
he despatched his cutter back to the expedition for 
one officer and a handful of well-armed men, to take 
possession of the gunboat; and it may as well 
be at once stated that they had no further difficulty 
with her, and that before daybreak she was safely 
moored in the centre of the Chilian squadron in the 
Beads. 

That daring feat of knight-errantry accomplished 
— and it is seldom, indeed, that a war vessel has 
been taken by a single officer — ^her cables were cut to 
permit her to drift towards the gap in the boom, and 
thus give clear passage for the expedition, which 
immediately advanced in the same order as before 
bat vrith the heads of the two divisions pointed that 
they might, so to speak, embrace The Esmeralda 
between them, and they all went forward gleefully 
to the attack. 

Clearly it was to be a night of surprises to the 
Spaniards, or rather a night when their sluggish 
carelessness was to be properly punished. Precisely 
the same tactics which had been so successfully 
adopted in the case of the gunboat were again 
employed against the frigate, and Cochrane, who 
had the advance, was the first alongside of her, the 



ship backwards into his boat, a tboIe-pfD of which 
entered his flesh Dear the spine, and inflicted a severe 
wound. 

Begaining his footing, the Admiral again climbed 
into the chains, when the sentry levelled his piece and 
fired, bringing down hie foe on the deck — the bullet 
had gone through his thigh; and the Coxswain, mad 
to think that his gallant chief mig^t be killed, dashed 
at the sentry as the latter was seeking to reload his 
gun, and cut the fellow down with a single slash of 
his cutlass on the head. 

The report of the musket had aronsed the anchor- 
watch, who had been reposing in various parts of 
the upper deck, but principally around the fo'k'stle, 
and they rushed to their arms with loud outcries tiiat 
they were betrayed. At the same inetant-the Cox- 
vain turned from his bloody work and ran to aid 
I Admiral, who, however, sprang on hie legs ere he 
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oonld be reached, called out to his men to board at 
once, and rapidly tied his pocket-handkerchief about 
the spot on his thigh where the bullet had gone 
through. Then the Chilenos — most of the cutter's 
crew, by the way, were Englishmen by birth — 
scrambled through the rent boarding-net, or made 
other openings for themselves, so that they were in 
tolerable force round their commander before the 
Spaniards well knew what had happened or who to 
fire upon. 

Just at that instant of hesitation, Captain Guise 
had arrived with the head of his division of boats on 
The EmneraldcLS quarter, and dashed into the mizzen 
rigging unperceived — the netting was cut to pieces 
by dozens of swift-dealing hands, and the captain 
jumped down on the deck with a good handful of his 
men in time to guess that the Admiral's little band. 
on the opposite side were in considerable danger. 
For the Spaniards of the watch had now recovered 
themselves suJBSciently to commence firing, they were 
momentarily reinforced by their comrades swaiming 
up from below, and they were preparing for a rush 
in the dii'ection where their first foes were judged to 
be standing. Captain Guise, guided solely by the 
jabber-jabber of the Spaniards — of course he could 
not see them, for there was not a glimmer of light 
on board, and all was the pitchy darkness of a still 
night — ordered those of his hands who were armed 
with muskets to fire whence came the sounds, and 



about him Bofficieotlj to make two and two into a 
very decisiye four, quickly suspected Captain Guise's 
actual locality, and, with stentorian Toice, roared out 
the word " Otoria ! " 

" Victoria!" cried the commauder of the second 
division, and either party began to make iu the 
direction of the other ; while Crosbie, who had just 
managed to reach the side where Cochrane's cutter 
lay, was guided by the loudly-ottered words, and 
thus knew where he was, and forthwith made good 
his footing. But before the Admiral and Guise conld 
effect a junction, an unexpected danger developed 
itself in the fact that all the after -part of Tht 
Esmeralda began to be thronged with Spaniard^ 
for she was so constructed below that there was 
through comtnn&ication all along, and her officers 
*iad presence of mind enough to pour half their 
eserve men aft, while half were sent forward, bo as 



Cochrane took advantage of the pause to work ont 
a h'ttle scheme which must of necesei^ be men- 
tioned, because it is snch a fine proof of the extreme 
forethought which ever guided his most brilliant 
and, apparently, most reckless deeds of daring. 
He had calculated that the American and English 
frigates — ^whose position on the scene of action has 
been described above — would do precisely what 
they did do at this juncture, viz., hoist distinguish- 
ing lights, so that the shore batteries might not 
fire into them, as they would doubtless fire into 
The Etmeralda; and accordingly the Admiral had 
carefully prepared a number of varied lanterns 
to choose from, so that when The Hyperion and 
Macedonia ran up theirs, he could run op similar 
ones on The Etmeralda, and thus the cannon- 
de of the batteries would be fiiirly diverted 
}m the latter, in so far as a good deal of it 
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miiflt be directed, in error, on the Englishman and 
the American. 

But the unexpected truce of confusion was over 
now; the Spanish o£Scers urged their men to fire 
from quarter and fo'k'stle on to the middle of the 
ddp, no matter whether it was occupied by friend 
or foe, or by both together, as was very much the 
case ; and the brutal order was obeyed with the 
ineTitable result that more harm was done to their 
own men than to the Chilenos, because the former 
were much more numerous than the latter. Never- 
theless the RepubUcans were suffering severely, 
and it was high time to strike a stout blow, lest 
it soon should be too late. 

** At them, my lads 1 " cried Cochrane, leaving his 
lantern arrangements to be carried out by his flag- 
Hentenant ; and with Captain Guise at his side, both 
foUowed close by their bold officers and seamen, he 
dashed aft, and in a moment was engaged in a 
rattUng personal encoimter, while Crosbie was simi- 
larly leading on his men more forward. And a 
stiff fight it was that the Admiral found himself 
engaged in — ^the Spaniards climbed into the mizzen 
rigging, they swarmed on the quarter-deck and 
its bulwarks, from which points of vantage their 
araaketry poured down ceaselessly, while their main 
force in the afterpart of the ship fought gallantly 
to hold their own. Pistol and gun belched forth 
thor deadly missiles, cutlass and sabre rang fiercely 
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in combaty tomahawk and pike added their gory 
contributions to the fray, and the knives on both 
sides did bloody work as the awful struggle grew 
closer and yet more close. The decks were slushed 
all over with mingled blood and brains, in which 
the combatants reeled and slipped, yet battled tiger- 
like in the ghastly mess ; the scuppers flowed full 
of the vital fluid of sailors who were contesting, not 
as men, but as demons ; and the waves below took 
ruddy account of many a dead and dying hero 
flung overboard in the fury of the fight. 

So it was aft ; so it was forward ; when suddenly 
the shore batteries woke up with a fearful roar, and 
added the mighty thimders of their destructive 
power to the battle. Fortimately Cochrane's fore- 
knowledge here told in a manner that saved The 
Esmeralda from being riddled through and through. 
For the American and English, frigates slipped their 
moorings, as he had foreseen they would, ran up 
their distiuguishing lanterns, which were imme- 
diately answered by similar ones which the Admiral's 
flag-lieutenant was able to place in the rigging of 
the Spanish frigate ; and, the gunners ashore being 
confused by the similar Hghts in all three ships, first 
divided their fire, and presently ceased altogether 
imder order of their superior oflBicers, who were 
fearful of dangerous political results were they to 
seriously injure the American or the Englishman. 

Cochrane raised a loud cheer when he became 
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aware of the complete success of his manoeuvre. 
His men caught up the cry with overwhelming 
energy, a sustained and most impetuous rush was 
made, the Spaniards were cut down in vast numbers 
and flung into the aft-hatch, or overboard, as 
happened to be most convenient, and the afterpart 
of The Esmeralda was in the hands of the Chilians. 

During all this Captain Crosbie had been nearly as 
actively engaged, and had done great execution on 
the enemy. Charging past and through such 
Spaniards as yet held their ground amidships, he 
had stormed the fo'k'stle sword in hand, but had 
met with a desperate resistance from the crowds of 
The Esineraldds people thereon assembled. Neither 
party gained, neither seemed to lose an inch of 
space, and both fought a stern contest that was 
almost silent, because each man felt that he must 
husband all his force, if he would also preserve his 
life. Plenty of clash and clatter of weapons, but no 
cries or shouts ; plenty of deadly blows and shots, 
bat scarcely a voice to be heard ; and plenty of tacit 
obedience, but no loud-spoken orders. 

Cochrane turned when he had gained the victory 
mfi» and at once hit upon a plan to aid Crosbie most 
effectually. Bidding Guise hold firmly the position 
that had. been so valiantly acquired, ho took with 
faim a number of sailors and marines who had 
suffered least, jumped with them into the nearest 
launches, which he caused to be rapidly hauled 



of the ChilenoB. 

At one o'clock in the morning Lord Cochrane cut 
hie prize'B main-cable with his own hand, Bai] was 
got upon her at once, and she was steered ont 
through the passage in the boom under the renewed 
volleys of all the batteries and of most of the 
Spanish ships, now pretty well aware which was the 
ahip they ought to fire on. The Spanish loss was 126, 
that of the Chilenos some ten per cent. less ; but the 
value of the victory was not to be gauged by the Uat 
of the killed and wounded, but by its moral effect 
on the Royal Navy of Spain — an effect that was 
disastrous in the extreme to the cause of the King. 

The flag of The Esmeralda was presented to the 

President of Ohili, and though Lord Cochrane was 

^ot sufflcieutly rewarded, he was honoured by the 

bilenos in the highest degree, and his name amongst 

tem lives to this day as that of an invincible sea-kiag. 



"GOLD, OR THE SWORD?" 




jAPPILY it is not often that the British 
officer, whether holding high or inferior 
command, has had to put to himself the 
question, " Shall I bribe, or shall I fight ? " 
for the national instinct is all in favour of the latter 
alternative, and we prefer to conquer our enemy 
with good downright blows instead of purchasing 
his submission with money. 

Yet it has happened that some of our distingiiiehed 
men have, imder the pressm'e of peculiar circum- 
stances, been compelled to resort to bribery when 
possibly fighting would have been the best as well 
as the most honourable course; and we fear that the 
records of John Company Bahadoor's successes in 
India are pretty freely studded with examples of the 
practice. Amongst the generals employed during 
the stirring times of 1803 — when the Marquis of 
Wellesley was Governor-General, and his brother, 
afterwards the world-famed Duke of Wellington, was 
already preparing for his magnificent victory of 
Assaye — in that year, then. Lord Lake was sent into 
the Doab, a region lying between the Ganges and 
the Jurona, for a specific purpose ; and his lordship 

D 



maiutenance of the troops under his command, and, 
aa the Marquie of Wellesley put it, " had founded an 
independent French State on the most vulnerable 
part of the Company's frontier," with Allyghur aa at 
once his capital and bis chief fortress. From that 
coraraanding situation, M. Perron dictated to a num- 
ber of smaller native Independencies in his immediate 
neighbourhood, announced to them the policy they 
were to pursue for the better annoyance and dis- 
traction of the British, and, in a word, assumed such 
a masterful bearing that it was at last determined 
to make an end of him for good aud all ; or, ns Lord 
Lake's instructions ran, to compass " the effectual 
demolition of the French State erected by M. Perron 
on the banks of the Jumna, as the primary object 
of the campaign." 

Early in August 1803, his lordship had broken up 
sm Cawnpore, on the 29th he crossed the frontier 
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into the Mahratta couutrj and offered battle to 
Perron's army holding a strong position in front 
of the town of Coel, behind which lay AUyghur. 
A sort of action was commenced, but it speedily de- 
generated into a flight on the part of the enemy, 
and Lord Lake obtained possession of the first- 
named place without the slightest difficulty. 

Then arose the question, " Is AJlyghur to be taken 
by Gold, or by the Sword t " and upon it the general 
thus wrote to the Marquis of Wellesley : " I have 
not yet moved hence (Coel), nor am I in possension 
of AUyghur; my object is to get the troops out of 
the fort by bribery, which I flatter myself will be 
done. My reason for gaining it in this way, proceeds 
from a wish to expedite matters and save the troops " 
— a laudable desire, no doubt, but not consistent 
with modem English views of political honesty. 
Lord Lake, however, was probably influenced in his 
wish to obtain Perron's stronghold through bribery 
by the knowledge that nearly all the troops in it 
were mere hirelings, despicable mercenaries whose 
swords were at the service of the highest bidder, and 
he held himself justified in buying them off in prefer- 
ence to losing valuable English lives in the destruc- 
tion of such free-lances. Nevertheless, corruption in 
this instance was found to be of no avail ; Colonel 
Pedrons, left by M. Perron in command at AJlyghur, 
thought the glory of defending such a powerful 
place would, in the long run, be more profitable than 



explained to them. Arrived witbiii range of the 
main gateway, wbicli, of course, could not be seen 
in the darkness, and «t a spot that had been 
fixed upon during a reconnaimavce made in the 
afternoon, the guns were placed in convenient posi- 
tions ou either aide of the road leading to and 
commanding the entrance, and the walls on that 
flank of Allyghur ; and they were speedily protected 
by light but eufScient entrenchmenta thrown up 
by the aiiitlerymen thcmselvts. under the directions 
and with the assistance of the engineere. That 
finished, and it did not take long to do, nothing 
remained but to wait as patiently as might be for 
future events — so sentries were told ofi", a regular 
guard was fixed, and the remainder of the men 
lay down under their guns and tumbrils, to get such 
leep as might fall to their lot. 
At half-past two on the same night, or rather 
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in the mornlDg of the 4th inst., General Lake might 
hare been seen issuing from his quarters on 
foot, and accompanied by a single aide-de-camp 
bearing a lantern to guide their footsteps, for the 
nig^t was very dark. With some difficulty they 
found an open space, previously decided upon, and 
thereon could be perceived, in a dim and confused 
manner, a number of men who moved when they 
stirred at all with a silent precaution, denoting 
that some secret matter was on foot. There were 
no words of command to be heard, the clang of 
weapons was entirely absent, the bustle of a parade 
was in no degree existent, and there was not as 
much as a glimmer of light amongst the whole 
body. By the time, however, that the general and 
Lis aide had arived on the ground, the mass of 
men had been adjusted into order, and the pre- 
liminary duties of a parade were being as silently 
carried on as the muster had been silently made. 
The arms and ammunition were subjected to a 
formal inspection in the dark — the real one had 
been made by the officers in the men's quarters, 
where lights could be used — and then the general 
sought out the officer who was to command the 
expedition, to impart his final instructions — that 
officer being the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Monson, 
who had already greatly distinguished himself in 
the campaigns of the time and country, and was 
everywhere noted for marked personal bravery. 



Monson's men being able to storm the place and scale 
the walls before the defenders should be on the alert 
— at all eveute, he added, nothing was to be left un- 
tried to gain a good foothold within, for that onoe 
accompHshed there would be no difficulty in complet- 
ing the capture, either by gold offered under better 
circumstances than before, or by the swords of the 
British inside and their shot from without the waUs. 
Bis lordship then shook Colonel Monson, and Major 
M'Leod (the colonel's chosen second-in-command) 
warmly by the hand, bade them God-speed in their 
undertaking, and watcheA them stumble forward 
with their men in the profound darkness, white his 
heart beat high with a curious mixture of feelings — 
pride in their daring eagerness for the dangerous 
service, envy of the personal glory most of them 
would obtain, and sorrow for the fate that would 
pretty surely decimate their ranks. 
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The storming party, for virtually it was that, 
could not be accused of auy overplus of numbers 
likely to interfere with its success by a too great 
crowding and jostling of the men, for it was made 
up in a manner to argue weakness rather than 
strength — ^viz^ the Grenadier and Light Com- 
panies of the 76th King's Regiment, two central 
companies from the same distinguished corps ; two 
large detachments from Native Infantry regiments 
of the army; while a little way behind came a 
couple of 12-pounder guns, followed by two other 
pieces of half that calibre. 

Colonel Monson led his men from Coel at 
precisely 3 A.M., and made the best of his way, 
in the dark, towards where he knew the batteries 
had been planted, in a kind of curved route 
selected because the gi'ound was that way more 
open for the march. On thts road they passed 
close chains of videttes of their own cavalry which 
had been very much strengthened, with the triple 
object of diverting the enemy's attention from 
Colonel Monson's column, of deceiving Pedrons 
into the idea that Lord Lake rather feared an attack 
from him than intended one on his own account, 
and of carefully guarding and preventing all exit 
from Coel, so that no information should reach 
Allyghur; and from these mounted men, who 
had during the night reached pretty close up to 
the walls, Colonel Monson received the gratifying 



no iiiiiii ventured to etrike a light — fur a email fire 
was twinkling in their imnjediate front and it would 
never do for the enemy to Birailarly dctet;t the Eng* 
lish advance, supposing he had taken the precaution 
of placing an outpost, who were wanning them- 
Beiv';s round the ruddy embers now sceu by 
Colonel Monuon'B men. To clear up the point, 
whether or not there were such ecuuts, the officer 
commanding the Light Company of the 76tli 
was sent forward with one or two of the briskest 
soldiers, and in a short time they returned with 
the news that it was ao indeed, and there were 
from fifty to seventy of Pedrons' people, all armed 
to the teeth, lyhig round the fire and engaged 
in smoking or sleeping — an outpost truly, but one 
that for the «ake of its members had much better 
lave been inside than without the walls of 
Allyghur. 
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Here was a chance not to be neglected, for doubt- 
less in case of attack these men would seek retreat 
by the g^te, which could hardly be securely barred 
while these men of Pedrons' were on its wrong side ; 
and what would be easier, argued Cplonel Monson to 
himself, than for English soldiers to enter the same 
way in company with the fugitives, and keep that 
barrier open until the main body could have time to 
rush up ? It was a good idea, but, like many others, 
it was worked out tUtra vires — the British soldier 
did, as he often does, too much. The Light Com- 
piiny was got under arms, and crept away to the 
flank, while those left behind eagerly awaited the 
result. It was not long in coming — there was a 
nisli, men started to tlieir feet all round tlie fire seen 
from the British front, a very few shots but a con- 
siderable clash of arms, cries and shrieks, neither very 
numerous nor loud, for the enemy had been tiikou 
completely unawares, and steel did its deadly work 
before there was time or opportunity for much noiso. 
In a word, there were no fugitives from the outpost 
with whom to enter the gateway, for every one of 
the men composing it had been slaughtered on the 
spot! 

So swiftly, so silently, so completely had the 
bloody job been accomplished, tliat even Pedrons' 
guards on the walls were scarcely disturbed at all, 
and though they fired a few shots in the direction of 
the slight and unavoidable turmoil of thu contest, 



that the growing daylight would ocarce improve 
bis chances of getting within the frowning ram- 
parts DOW beginning to loom stem and dark iu front 
of him. 

As the report from the gun boomed out sullenly 
on the dull morning air, he called hie party to arms, 
aud was answered with delighted alacrity by the 
men, whose limbs were stiffened from their lengthy 
repose in the cold, but who were reinvigorated 
directly by the prospect of immediate action. At 
the same moment the two batteries placed the uight 
before on much higher ground than that occupied by 
MonsoD, and a little on his left-rear, opened with 
thuuderiug emphasis on the fortifications surround- 
ing the main gate. 

"Forward," cried Monsoii, drawing his sword and 
placing himself at the head of his party, " at the 
double I " — and away went the excited fellows, wild 
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as schooIbojB fresh released from irksaoae 
to enjoy the pleasure of the plajfidds* 

Fortnnately there was rtiD hut rerjr Ettle Kgbt 
from the breakiDg daj, for had h been oiherwiae the 
En^ish might have iaOeii headlong into a trap whose 
existencre had not been suspected, lllliien within a 
hundred yards of the caosewaj leading acrrjss 
the ditch to the gateway. Colonel Mohaoh, wfa/> 
was leading the adrance consisting of the two 
flank companies of the T^th, suddenly b^fjame 
aware that what is known in military langna^^f^ &m 
a traTene had been dog right in the line he w<^ 
taking, and that it was armed with men and c^nnoii. 
A veU fr^>m the Mahratta watchmen — if ?iuch OiVf^U:^^ 
sentinels could so be called — ^pr^redthat the ErigUijh 
attack had at last been discovered t<> cnZLnlti of 
stpgiething more than a mere moming^'d c^un'jU^d^:^ 
and the dusky warriora immediately fire*! their 
matchl'Xrks at the advancing f>e, whilt; they s-vU^Lt 
to axooae their own gunners to action. Ther^,- wa^ 
not a second to be l«jet. 

- Charge, with the bayonet ! ^ cried Monson, and 
be wais the very first into the traverse, toQowed by Yaa 
A*.*Pt-mjr men, who cleared out such of the defenders 
aii were not killed on the spot before they had 
tcne ti> fire off even a single one of the three 
t^-pjunders which formed the armament, and were 
the firsFt tangible prizes of the expedition. As the 
Jjig^^km&k had jumped, scramUed, or tumbled 



them from the portholes, ramparts, and every pos- 
eiblii point. 

Repulsed, but not beaten, these two fiatib coid- 
paiiies were wthdrawn some little distauce to be 
rt'-fiirmed, and to allow the men to get their wind 
again, for they were much blown by their run 
and subsequent exertions ; and it was resolved to 
attempt the more proper work of a storm iug-party 
whose advance had not been previously prepared 
for by a bombardment, and the establishment of 
a practicable breach. The scaling-ladders, which 
bad been got ready and carried by the engineers 
helping the artillery to erect the batteries the pre- 
vious night, were brought forward under the di- 
rections of Major M'Leod; and a selected body of 
the Grenadiers of the TCth, now quite recovered 
from the effects of their charge and fight, were 
selected to plant and mount them. Easier said 
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ihan doue — the ladders were placed against the 
ramparts on the far side of the deep and wide ditch, 
though the fire of the matchlock-men bowled over 
some of our best soldiers, and in large numbers too ; 
but when it came to actual escalading, Major M'Leod 
found himself opposed by active pikemen above, who, 
as fast as his Grenadiers surmounted the walls, sent 
them crashing down again whence they came. This 
decidedly losing-game was played for some time 
before Colonel Monson ordered it to be given up, 
which was the case as soon as he perceived that 
a heavily-weighted Grenadier climbing up a narrow 
ladder had no chance whatever against a naked 
pikeman standing on the firm rampart at the top, 
and that the weapon driven into the breast or head 
of the leading Englishman on the ladder cost not 
merely the life of that victim, but sent eveiy one 
of his comrades beneath him crushing down below 
in a confused and often dangerously wounded mass. 
That was yet another repulse — the escalade was 
abandoned, even the ladders having to be left be- 
hind, the troops were retired in the best order 
that might be, and a messenger was despatched 
at top speed to bring up the reserve battalion of 
the 4th Native Infantry, and the light gims which 
had accompanied the party from Coel. A 6-pounder 
was run into position right in front of the mas- 
sive gate, and as nearly on a level with it as 
possible, and immediately fire was opened with as 



who did not hesitate to nin do%vn the ladders left by 
the English, to cross the ditch and eogage the 
latter ou the level, and to eacrifice immense Dura- 
here of their men sooner than permit the chief de- 
fence of the place to be Buccesefully assailed. In 
one of these attacks a Mahratta wounded Colonel 
Monsou with a pike, but the brave chief tied up the 
wound himself eaid nothing about it, and resumed 
his duties in a moment. But the steady fire which 
the 76th and the native infantry detachments were 
now pouring on their swarthy opponents, com- 
bined with the play of the batteries in the rear 
and above those troops, was more than the enemy 
could very long hope to successfully resist — they 
gave way, such of them as were still left alive were 
forced to retreat again up the ladders, the gate wa« 
blown in by the united efibrta of the cannon, and the 
English poured into the place, cheeriiig as they went. 
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However, they were far from victory yet, for they 
found themselves only at the commencement of a 
long circular lane, blocked at the end by a tower 
pierced all over for musketry which poured from it 
ID deadly torrents, flanked with houses occupied by 
the matchlock-men whose aim was beyond all praise, 
while concealed batteries every now and then opened 
on the assailants with perfect showers of grape. Yet 
did our brave fellows run this gauntlet at last with 
a certain amount of success, but only to find their 
further progress barred by a second gate that was 
not forced without great loss — without enormous 
slaughter on both sides. That passed, a third de- 
fence, almost precisely similar to the two first, had 
to be overcome, but here Colonel Monson was able 
to push through in company with the retreating Mali- 
rattas, though his efforts cost him a second wound 
which disabled him from furtlier exertions tliat day. 
Major M*Leod now assumed the command in place 
of his wounded chief^ and hurried on with deHperato 
energy in hopes of finding means to repcjat the 
tactics which had gained the third gate, at the 
fourth and last. In that, however, he was baffled — 
the defenders were too quick for him, and ho was 
only in time to find this formidable obstacle to a 
farther advance slammed-to in his very face and 
secured on the inside, while he himself was flung 
back wounded* 
What waa to be donet His force was sadly 



Bive barrier while there -was at one side, and in an 
angle, a small wicket which, perhaps, might easier 
yield. He caused both guns to be poiufed there — 
one or two discharges flung it open, the Major jumped 
forward with all the hands nearest him, beat back 
the defenders, in a moment was on the inner ram- 
parts, and pouring heavy volleys into the crowded 
open space below and within. He was ably seconded 
in this dashing exploit by all the unwounded men of 
the Native as well as tlie English corps — a panic at 
last supervened amongst the Mabrattas, their Are 
grew weak, feeble, then ceased; and almost imme-  
diately the British colours went up on a flagstaff 
that happened to be there, and Allyghur was won I 

This gallant storm of a fort still nnbreached, long 
as it has taken to describe it was little more in 
accomplishment than an hour from the first assttult 
on the walls to the last shot fired ; and though the 
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English loas was cruelly severe, inclading, as it 
did, aevmUen EnglUh officern, tlie fruits of their 
triampti were brilliant in actual as well as in moral 
effects. For, in addition to the enormona slaughter 
of the enemy, the fort was found to be stored in the 
most ample manner, while no less than 281 cannon 
were carried away in triumph to Ooel ; and very 
soon afterwards Perron surrendered himself to the 
English, and his power came to an untimely end — 
not by gold, but by the nobler power of the sword. 



L 



SIX! 



from American territory, and that grand river itself 
nothing now hut a solid highway of frozen water — 
a boundary indeed between the two countries, but 
no longer a defence to either. 

It is the 23d of February 1813 — ^that year wherein 
nearly all the civilised nations of the world are at 
war, the one with the other, this alliance against 
that ; our own country, amongst the rest, at daggers 
drawn with two or three neighbours, — and British 
bugles are sounding " The Assembly," in the British 
fort of Wellington, to noble-hearted British troops 
who come pouring out of their quarters for morning 
pnrade at the unusually early hour of six o'clock. 

The men are eager ; for a " fighting major" — 
Mac Donnell by name, of the Glengarry (Canadian) 
Fencibles — ^haa jnst taken over the command of 
the detachment, and it haa got rumoured abont 
that he is going to have what they call "a 
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pitch in** at the American troops lying at Og- 
densbnrg, a town and fort the other side of the 
hard frozen river, which, at that point, is about one 
mile and a-half wide. Also there is a certain 
Captain Jenkins, of the same corps, who is known 
to have had a personal dispute with the officer 
commanding the Americans; and Mr. Jenkins, be* 
sides being second in rank to Major Mac Donnell, has 
the reputation of being one of the most daring 
officers on the left bank of the St. Lawrence; so 
that altogether things look promising, and the men 
coDgi*atulate one another on a break-up of the 
inaction which they had begim to regard as sliame- 
fiiL They are not sure there will bo a fight, 
but they believe and hope so, for a conversation has 
been overheard between Lieut.-General Sir George 
Prevost and Major Mac Donnell, on the departure of 
the former the previous night, in which a hesitating 
permission was given 'Ho make a demonstration 
against Ogdensburg, but on no account to attack it." 
If the men know "the fighting major," and they 
think they do, he will keep on "demonstrating" 
until the enemy attack him; and then — why, then 
there will be " wigs on the green '* in spite of all 
the generals that ever wore feathers in their hats, or 
ipectacles on their noses. The men are right, for 
before the ** Fall-in " is sounded, the word is passed 
nmnd that the parade is to be in light marching 
order, without knapsacks, but with the full field 



Bword, which he never buckles on unless there be 
.battle iQ the air; wliile Captain Jenkiua carries in 
his belt a brace of bull-dog pistols, which are cer- 
tainly not a usual portion of his equipments. A 
buzz of gladness goes round the rants, and it is all 
the sergeants can do to repress it before the force is 
called t^ attention, and the formal work begins. 

The Major divided his troop into two columns — 
the right one under the command of Captain Jen- 
kins, consisting of that officer's own Light Company 
of the Glengarry Fencibles, with 70 of the Canadian 
militia and their officers ; the left, personally com- 
manded by the Major, who also was, of course, to 
direct the whole expedition, absorbed the remaining 
troops and concealed the field-guns in its centre. 
The right column was — if the " demonstration " was 
■fired on — to attack the enemy's- left, believed to lie 
in the old French fort just outside and a little 
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to the rear of Ogdensburg, and after defeating 
them was to spread along towards the American 
woods with a view of cutting oflF the retreat of 
the main body, who would, if all went right, be 
by that time beaten by Major Mac Donnell, and 
in full flight for such places of safety as might 
be left unguarded. The Major's contingent, as is 
obvious from the above, was to march straight 
on Ogdensburg, when it was hoped that British 
pluck would more than compensate for the vastly 
superior force of the enemy, entrenched though he 
was behind a battery of heavy field-artillery, and 
would send the Yankees helter-skelter into the arms 
of Captain Jenkins' men. With a few earnest words 
of encouragement from the commanding officer, the 
two bodies broke oflF one from the other until the 
appointed distance apart was attained, and then 
both got the word " Forward I " and made the best 
of their way down the perilous bank until they 
gained the hard-frozen bosom of the mighty St. 
Lawrence. 

The snow had some time before ceased falling, 
and the sky was now clear and bright ; had it been 
otherwise, it is quite possible the British troops 
might have got across almost unperceived, for a 
snow-storm blowing down the St. Lawrence is 
about as difficult a thing as a sentry or lookout- 
man is ever called^ upon to peer through in search 
of an advancing enemy. As it was, they had 



game of death. For a momeDt or two the handful 
of soldiers under the gallant captain of the Glen- 
garry re^ment were Btaggered, and showed signs 
of hesitation. Many of them were Uttle better than 
recruits, though honoured with a billet in the Light 
Company; only a few of them, as it unfortunately 
happened, had ever been under artillery fire before, 
though they were all accustomed to ride and 
musket work ; the ice was worse here than at 
any other part, the snow had drifted deeper owing 
to a slight curvature in the river bank — was it to 
be wondered that the men paused, and showed 
symptoms of incipient panic t 

Captain Jenkins saw it, and it fired his blood to 
passion-heat. Drawing his sword, and waving it 
above his head, he planted himself at the head of 
bis little column, wheeled them into line to recall 
the men's wavering thoughts, and with a loud cry 
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of "The Glengany Boys for everl'* ordered the 
advance to be contmued. A ringing cheer was the 
response with which he was greeted, and from that 
moment out there was no thought, or sight, or 
sound of anything but determined fighting, deter- 
mined resolution to win or die. Nor was it a 
mere direct fire they had now to encounter, for 
the Americans, taking advantage of jutting points 
on their own bank ran their guns forward on those, 
and were able to greet Captain Jenkins' little band 
with triple volleys and grape-shot — in front, and at 
angles from both the right and the left. 

With Major Mac Donnell things were not so bad, 
and he was able, as soon as the batteries opened upon 
him, to push forward Avith something like celerity, 
and in good order, for he had no cross-fire to harass 
his troops. As he approached nearer to the bank, he 
perceived that the Americans had weakened their 
right flank, doubtless the better to strengthen the old 
French fort on the left, and he immediately detiiched 
the portion of the 8th he had with him, to turn the 
enemy at the enfeebled point. The brave fellows 
dashed away under a storm of grape and musketry — 
for they were now well within range — climbed the 
bank at one of the steepest places, engaged in a des- 
perate hand-to-hand conflict, in which the odds were 
quite five to one, on the level above ; and finally com- 
pletely wound round the flank, and sent the enemy 
flying away through the town and towards the Black 
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River, flowing through its centre. Mac Donnell 
steadily advanced, well before his men and sword in 
hand, to his proper front in the face of a most galling 
fire, halting every now and then to deliver a volley by 
platoons, while a skirmishing practice was kept up 
all the while; and it was only when the Americans, 
driven from the right, had occupied posts of vantage 
along the Black River, that the fighting Major found 
himself necessitated to halt. But he did so with an 
object — the unmasking of the gims concealed in the 
centre of his force, and they told with fine effect on 
the thickly-formed American companies. The latter 
wavered, seemed ** shaky," a few began to sneak away, 
and Major Mac Donnell was on the point of limbering 
up his guns again and charging en masse up the bank, 
when an orderly touched him on the shoulder and 
handed him a letter. 

It was from Sir George Prevost, revoking his per- 
mission of the previous evening, and positively 
forbidding the Major to draw a trigger against 
Ogdensburg. 

" A fig for his order I" cried Mac Donnell, flinging 
the missive passionately on the ice : " Til never re- 
treat, now we're in the thick of it. Limber up the 
guns, and forward!" 

On the gallant fellows went with a tremendous 
rush, on over hummocks of ice, through drifts of snow 
waist-high, on and over the steep defended banks of 
the great river, imtil they were in the midst of the 
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Americans^ fighting with bayonet and butt of gun, as 
British soldiers alone can fight when there are des- 
perate odds against them. Down goes the Major I 

Dead? Not a bit of it — only a fiesh wound, and 
in a moment he is up again, cheering his men on, and 
laying abont him with that sturdy weapon as though 
all the blood of all his ancestors were thrilUng through 
his powerful right arm I Hurrah I the enemy yields 
on all sides ; he fiies ; he seeks retreat and safety in 
the fort Truth to say, Mac Donnell is not sorry, for 
his men are dreadfully exhausted, his guns have not 
yet been dragged up from the icy level to the top of 
the frowning bank, and his experience teaches him 
that a collapse of his victorious onset is quite a 
possible, if not probable event. He sounds a parley, 
waves a fiag of tnice, to which the AmericauH by no 
means object, for they, too, are ** blown" and out of 
time firom the stiff fight in such stiff ground; and 
then he sends an officer and fiag into the fort where 
the enemy have taken refuge, to demand, according 
to the laws of war, the immediate surrender of a 
place which is untenable. Leaving him at that point, 
let us see what Captain Jenkins was doing. 

As he went forward he found that no less than 7 
guns were blazing on his front, while, owing to the 
nature of the ground, he was unable to correctly 
guess how many there might be at work on his 
flanks ; and there were at least 300 men opposed to 
his handful^ who were very much exhausted by the 



whole of the left arm, from finger tip to elbow, has 
been utterly destroyed by a grape shot, and none 
but one cast in heroic mould could continue to fight 
xmder such an extremity of torture. And the fire 
from above is now of the most desperate nature, for 
the Amencans, thoroughly on their metal, see the 
absolute necessity of driving back the onset of Cap- 
tain JenkiDs' gallant little hand; for if the latter once 
gain the crest of the bauk, what can hold them backT 
What can prevent the English fromhalf encircling the 
position with double fire 1 The American officers cry 
wildly to their men to fire, and fire, and fire as fast 
as they can possibly manage to load the cumbrous 
musket of those days, and their soldiers reply 
willingly enough — too ^villingly, as it turns out, for 
they fire so fast that they take no aim, and though 
iu sound and appearance it is a veritable feu <fen/er, 
in the matter of dealing death or wounds to the 
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English it is comparativelj harmless, for the bullets 
either fly high over their heads, or idly plough up the 
ice in their front and around them. 

It takes time to write this, but truly all was done 
in a moment — the moment after the brave Jenkins 
had received his first terrible wound. But he charges 
on — ^the splintered remains of his arm causing him 
the most cruel torture as they rub agaiost his side, 
his belts, his equipments ; and it never once enters 
his mind or his heart to hold back, to fall, as he well 
might, on the snow, and to hand over his command 
to the next officer in rank. Lieutenant M'Auley. No ! 
on he will go to the very last. 

Scarce a dozen steps more — the captain reels and 
tumbles and rolls over in the snow-bank at the very 
foot erf" the defence ; but yet again does he ris^^ to his 
f&et, and, with an effort that is little short of supreme, 
be gains the summit, ere nature and matter compel 
xaind and wfll to yield- Face to the foe, his 
-Forward !" ringing clarion-like and bold and daring 
as ever, bis sword waving triumphantly in the air, 
oDoe more Le falls on his face prone in the suow, and 
whei^ the nearest rush to pick him up, it is friund 
tiuat Lis right arm has been completely stripjied of 
fl*^^ from wrist to shoulder, through the effects of a 
c^>j'_ rifr il paKfing up it. They implore him, as thc^ 
iieit friTTi fjzi his feet, to let them carry him to the rear^ 
lolet iSbem — 

-Xtjw 3itc#!^ is his passionate reply; " would ev* 



reached by Captaiu Jenkins, it was easy to see 
that Major Mac Donnell's men were at a standstill 
from exhaustion, and indeed this was Just the mo- 
ment when the latter was sending out his flag of 
truce as a rute to gain a little breathing time. Har- 
assing the enemy from the rear, from behind his own 
fortified lines, was, as Jenkins at once saw, the very 
best means to make him yield to Mao Donnell on the 
other side ; and the maimed young officer applied 
himself to the task with an energy that would have 
been surprisiug in a sound, was miraculous in a dan- 
gerously wounded and fearfully mutilated man. Hie 
reserve of Canadian Militia, which had been ordered 
to clowe up, had been unable to do so, as they were 
caught under a flanking fire that had spared the 
Glengarry boys, and they were still far in the rear; 
while those around him were a mere handful com- 
pared to the Americans, who, now that they saw bow 
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few were their immediate foes, began to cease in 
their flight, to turn round and fire, and to actually 
advance again towards their conquerors. 

This would never do ; so, Jenkins, again sending 
messages back to hasten up the reserve, put himself 
at the head of his own scanty warriors, and with a 
loud hurrah! charged forwards. Twenty or thirty 
yards went this splendid fellow at the double, cheer- 
iog all the time, and calling to his men to follow 
hiuL The Americans could not stand it ; they could 
not beUeve that an armless man would advance un- 
less he had a powerful force at his back down on 
the ice below, and behind, where they could not now 
see ; so Brother Jonathan went alx)ut again, and ran 
like wildfire. 

"Victory! Victory!" was the cry of the heroic 
young Captain Jenkins. He floundered heavily in the 
snow, spun round quickly for two or three moments 
as one in a fit, and then fell, for the last time, sense- 
less and motionless. 

Lieutenant M'Auley continued at the charge, leav- 
ing a couple of men with his fallen Captain ; but in a 
few moments Major MacDonnell (on the English true 
left, the American true right) heard from his flag of 
truce that the enemy would not surrender; he ordered 
a charge of all on the fort, which was immediately 
stormed and taken, its defenders fled to the woods, 
the engagement was over, and the victory lay with 
the plucky little band of Britishers. 



able trophies of their eucceBs; all the ordnance, marine, 
commissariat, and general stores belon^ng to the 
defeated fell into the hands of the victora, and were 
utilised or destroyed as was found most advantage- 
ous; two schooners of war, each carrying 4 guns and 
a "long-nine," and which were docked at Ogdens- 
burg for summer use on the lakes, were destroyed 
by fire ; the same fate befell two heavily-armed gun- 
boats similarly located; and the bonfire was capped 
by the flames which burst from the barracks in the 
town, which were the last things burnt ere the Eng- 
lish went back in triumph across the frozen river. 
The fighting itself took barely an hour from begin- 
ning to end, but it was very late in the afternoon ere 
the troops got into their own quarters in Wellington, 
and surely no one can say but that they bad earned 
the right to the glorious meny-making of the night, 
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which sncceeded the still more glorious fightiag of 
the morning? 

In spite of his desperate womids, which were fully 
believed to be mortal, Captain Jenkins lived on to a 
fair old age, bat it will hardly be credited in this era 
of pensions and rewards that the noble fellow re- 
ceived no recognition whatever of his gallantry, and 
neither medal decorated his breast nor pension 
helped his pocket, nor had he even the barren honour 
of being promoted to a majority. He was not a 
"regular," only a "fencible," and therefore beneath 
all public, or rather all official notice. 

Such was the " Demonstration '* of Ogdensburg — 
perhaps the very gallantest sixty minutes ever spent 
on the ice, and under fire, by Englishmen, or indeed 
by men of any nation on earth. 




of the Britieb sailor obtaining the three main desires 
of his life — glory, promotion, and prize-money — save 
on the West Coast of Africa, where ceaseless and 
persistent war was still maintained against the atro- 
cious ruiEans engaged in the slave trade ; and to 
that hot comer of creation did Tom Bowling and hie 
mates tiu-n with eager anxiety, quite uutempered 
with fear, whenever opportunity offered. 

H.M.S. Star (6), CummanJer Dunlop, wan cruising 
in that region on the morning of the 6th of March 
1845, when with the growing daylight the glad news 
was passed along the depke, fore and aft, above and 
below, that a certain beautiful doable - topsail 
schooner — strongly suspected to be an old friend, 
or old enemy, rather, which had already been chased 
unsuccessfully no less than three times — was in 
eight, and apparently steering a course from the 
land and for the open sea, a circumataDce making it 
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almost certain that she had a ftiU cargo of slaves on 
board. Immediately all sail was cracked on the Star^ 
and she flew down on the wings of the wind towards 
her intended prey, which, however, did not appear 
to take the smallest notice of the manoeuvre. This 
was very singular, for generally speaking a loaded 
slaver kept an extremely sharp look-out ; and it was 
still more extraordinary that, on a nearer approach, 
not a living being, save one man at the helm, could 
be seen on her decks; while, moreover, it was 
now noticed by the officers of the Star that the 
schooner was not so deep in the water as she should 
be, were she laden with a Uving cargo. 

" There can be no doubt about it, gentlemen,'' said 
Captain Dunlop, closing up his telescope with a 
snap ; " she is the same schooner — the Ftlxcxdadf^ or 
the Vxrgxnxay as she sometimes calls herself — and we 
are in luck's way to get hold of her.'* 

" Strange, she takes no notice of us," remarked 
one of the oflScers ; " and it looks uncommonly like a 
trap— eh ? ** 

*' Then we shall spring it, without more ado ! " 
was the reply; and orders were given, the schooner 
being now (9 A.M.) well within range, to fire a gun 
across her bows as a gentle intimation that she 
must heave-to for examination. 

Still there was no sign — not an extra hand ap- 
peared on deck, not the slightest deviation did tlie 
solitary helmsman make, not an attempt was sho^vn 

F 
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at running up any flag that might for a brief time 
keep the English vessel from exercising her right 
of search. She tranquilly sailed on, still and silent 
as the phantom ship of Vanderdecken might be sup- 
posed to do in a time of calm weather. It did cer- 
tainly look remarkably like a trap, for now the Star 
was quite close to her ; and, after a second shot had 
been sent through her mainsail, it was determined to 
board her, with a sufficiently strong force in the 
boats to frustrate any intended surprise of a bloody 
nature on the part of the crew of the schooner. 

The cutter, commanded by Lieutenant Wilson, 
was the first to grapple the stranger, and the men 
jumped on board, cutlass in hand and pistols free for 
use, imder cover of the levelled muskets of their 
comrades in the other boats, and of the loaded guns 
of the ^OT^ wliich was now hove-to close at hand. 
Mr. Wilson rushed aft with a couple of hands who 
immediately took possession of the helm, while the 
remainder of the cutter's crew kept armed watch 
and ward over the hatchways, to prevent any people 
who might be below from making a rush on deck 
with a N^ew to the recapture of their craft. The 
former steersman — a tall, dark, and not altogether 
bad - looking fellow, apparently a Portuguese or 
Brazilian — affected not to understand any of the ques- 
tions that were put to him, and preserved a stolid, 
sulky demeanour that was eminently unsatisfactory. 
By way of bringing him to his senses, he was 
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eecurelj Iiand-bound with a piece of rope-yam ; and, 
the other boats having all boarded by this time, a 
strong party were despatched below to secure what- 
ever men might be there, and to subsequently turn 
up the ship's papers and search her thoroughly. 
Meanwhile Lieutenant Wilson carefiilly examined 
the upper deck, and was rather astonished to find 
that thongh no defence had been attempted, the 
fichooner's guns were loaded, the muskets were in 
the same condition, and there were plenty of other 
weapons — cutlasses, boarding-pikes, axes, etc. — 
lying about ready to hand. 

" What on earth's this ! " he asked, staring at 
8ome dark stains on the planking about the bitts 
of the foremast ; and, on closer examination, it was 
declared by more than one of his men that they 
were the marks of human blood 1 

Pursuing this part of the investigation, numerous 
similar deadly stains, though their efiacement had 
evidently been roughly attempted, were found all 
over the deck; and the surgeon of the Siar^ who by 
this time had arrived, said that they undoubtedly 
had been caused by blood, and blood not long shed. 
Meanwhile the party below had made prisoners of 
the whole of the schooner's crew — 21, all told, and 
of various nationalities, Portuguese, Brazilians, 
negroes, etc. — had satisfied themselves that the 
prize was really the Felicidad^, otherwise the Virginia^ 
I ^d had gathered from one of the negroes that he 
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and watered for conveying a full load to Brazil, or, 
more likely, to eome Boutbem port of the United 
States of America. 

" Hullo I what's this T " cried a midshipnian, en- 
gaged in rummaging the skipper's cabin ; and he 
held up an Enghsh book. 

It turned out to be a work on navigation, and 
the title-page bore the name "Lieut. Stupart, R.N., 
H.M.S. Watp" This was remarkable, for the last 
time the Star had fallen in with the Watp, Mr. 
Stupart had been safe and well on board his oj^-n 
vessel ; how then could a book of hia be on 
this slaver so soon afterwards ? Another of the 
searchers discovered that one of the negro sailors 
was wearing a pair of trousers unmistakably of 
navy canvas, and navy make, and, moreover, that 
they were branded with the name and number of 
an old quartermaster of the Wasp. All this looked 
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cious as well as mysterioxis, and a still 
stigation was entered upon, when navy 
vy jackets, navy neck-ties, besides a 
smaller articles, undoubtedly of English 
B turned up from various places where 
>een hastily stowed away when the Starts 
to descend the hatchways, 
v'hat's the matter with you, my fine 
sked the doctor, searchingly examining 
BraziUan whose head was rudely bound 
old piece of linen. The fellow said he 
fall from the rigging some days before, 
It his skull against a deck-iron, 
lip that wrap off him," said the surgeon 
he English sailors, and in a moment the 
i was unbound, when a ghastly cut, still 
oozing with mingled matter and blood, 
tself. The surgeon looked at it with 
essional eye : 

ass wound," he said, " if ever there was 
r let us have a peep at that other chap." 
u, a Portuguese, was also aflSicted with a 
und, evidently administered by a lethal 
nd not by accident; and finally it came 
nearly half of the captured crew were 
circumstanced — i.e^ all were suffering 
•e or less serious injuries, which had evi- 
en inflicted quite recently, and in tb' 
a desperate combat. 
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" Secure every one of the prisoners I " was then the 
command, ^' and let them be placed on deck until we 
see what is to be done." 

The scowling ruffians, just awakening to a sense of 
danger after their debauch of the previous night, were 
forced up by the English sailors, while Mr. Wilson, 
the surgeon, and the other officers assembled together 
aft, to discuss the position. Finally the steersman, 
almost the only thoroughly sober member of the 
schooner's crew, was called before them, and signifi- 
cantly informed that if he did not forthwith find a 
tongue, and a language in which to express himself, 
BO that he might explain the above mysterious cir- 
cumstances, his immediate fate would be a short 
shrift and a long rope. Thoroughly cowed by this 
threat — ^for, of course, it was only a threat that 
could not be put into execution — the fellow said 
that he would narrate everything that had hap- 
pened, but that he himself was quite innocent of all 
bloodshed in the matter. He added that the negro 
sailor — the same that had given information as to 
the schooner's being bound for Rio — ^was also en- 
tirely guiltless of participation in the tragedy, for he 
was during the whole time in a boat that was towing 
astern. It was instantly seen that this black fellow's 
version of what had happened would be excellent 
corroboration, or otherwise, of the steersman's nar- 
rative ; and the former was sent below, out of earshot 
and guarded, while the latter told all he knew. 



been Bome little reBistauce in both cases — was quite 
sufficient to imbue him with a thorough but foolieh 
contempt for the courage of the villaina he now had 
in charge. He thought he would be independent : 
he ignored the discreet directions left him by his 
Benior Mr. Stupart; and he gave a magnanimous 
order that the greater number of his prisoners — 
including Serva, the Echo'* captain — should be freed 
from their irons, and allowed free access to the deck. 
The old quartermaster remonstrated with his boy- 
officer, hut in Tain ; and that very day Serva, known 
as the most blood-thirsty skipper in the whole trade, 
repaid the indulgeuce which had been accorded Viim 
by endeavouring, ■with the aid of the cook (whose 
name was Majaval), to poison the Englishmen's 
dinner while it was being prepared in the caboose. 
In that, however, they failed, or, at all events, were 
not satisfied that the etuGf they used would be quick 
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enough in its action ; and Serva began to excite the 
mindB of his fellows to revolt, in hopes that he might 
gain possession of the Felicidad^, and with her pur- 
sue and recapture his own vessel the Echoy before 
the latter was out of sight astern — the first-named 
vessel being by far the swifter sailer of the two ; 
and that he might thus not only regain all he had 
lost, but add to his sanguinary glory by the murder 
of two officers and 12 men of the British Navy. 
Cerquiera and one or two others declined to enter 
into the atrocious plot, but Serva readily found 
plenty of help without them, and he proceeded to 
work out his scheme without further delay. 

At this time Mr. Palmer was sitting on the taffrail 
doing nothing in particular, and probably indulging 
in pleasing anticipations of the honours awaiting 
him in Sierra Leone, when he should bring in as a 
prize this much-chased schooner; the old quarter- 
master was at the helm steering, and occasionally 
taming round to look at the Echo, now a consider- 
able distance away in their wake; the solitary 
English marine, armed only with his bayonet, was 
supposed to be acting as sentry between the fore 
and main-masts, but was in reality dozing off to 
sleep; and the three remaining men (sailors) of the 
prize-crew had gone below to get up some fresh 
water for the use of all. Forward, at the foot of the 
jibboom, stood a little knot of the released prisoners 
—men from the Echo, as well as those belonging to 



■with a deadly fire — lie was as the tiger, crouching 
before its final spring on a victim. He called some- 
thing in a low voice down the hatchway, and evi- 
dently received a favourable reply, for he immediately 
went back to his former position, loosening a long 
knife, concealed in his boot, as he went. 

"Vow!" be cried, as those from belo\r began to 
gain the deck : " Strike to the heart, and we con- 
quer V 

So saying, with one bound he was on the unfor- 
tunate sentry from behind, clutched the man furiously 
by the throat with one hand while he seized his 
bayonet from him with the other, and in an instant 
he stabbed the poor fellow through and through 
with his own English weapon, and fiung the carcase 
from him with a ferociously blaspliemous oath. The 
whole thing was done like a flash of lightning — so 
intensely swift was it that the quartermaster had 
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not even time to call to young Mr. Palmer, who was 
looking seawards just then, before the dead bod v of 
the marine crashed on the deck with a loud thud— 
and before either of them well knew what was in 
progress, Senra was charging aft at th^ head of his 
desperadoes, all armed with knives, bars of iron, 
marli^lgspikes, or any other rough and ready 
weapon that came first to hand. Only one or two 
of them had muskets, and, as subsequently proved to 
be the case, they were unable to use them. 

A wild cry from the quartermaster was the first 
intimation Mr. Palmer had of danger, and jumping 
on the deck the lad gained the side of his second-in- 
command just as Serva and his gang burst aft, past 
the mainmast. Fortunately, at least for the time 
Palmer was not unarmed ; for, boylike, he bore in his 
belt the only cutlass the little party were possessed 
of instead of his uniform dirk which ho ha4 left 
below, and he boldly drew it as the pirates came on. 
At the same moment tbe quartermaster seized an 
iron bar which he had had the wisdom to take with 
him to the helm and keep ready in case of emer- 
gency, and the pair stood on the defensive — the old 
man and the young boy — plainly determined to fight 
to the last, for they now became aware of the fate 
of the sentry, and knew that this was not a mere 
matter of libei*ty or of captivity, but was the stern 
question of " Life or Death I " 

The quartermaster, went on Cerquiera (whoso own 



weapon, and instantly upriuging aside, lopped at the 
arm of another with good effect, wliile the terrible 
iron bar disposed of two more of the assailante. 
The rest fell back in some dismay — they had not 
expected such work — their murderous, cowardly 
hearts &iled them for the moment, and hud the 
three Englishmen from below then been able to get 
up and join the two aft, Cerquiera believed that 
the five brave fellows would have immediately re- 
captured the ship. 

Serva, who had more real pluck than all the rest 
put together, saw the danger at once, and seemed 
quite aware that if he did not immediately score a 
marked advantage, all was lost. So, picking up a tar- 
pot which lay near the gunwale, he flung the contents 
at the quartermaster who was immediately thrown into 
lonfxision, and Serva made a desperate lunge at the 
oy, who, however, warded offthe blow and struck his 



wheD ooe of their Dumber fell under the treacheroaa 
knife of a Brazilian, who, creepiug along by the 
Bcuppers in rear of the three, first hamstruDg his 
victim, and then despatched him with a mortal stab 
that separated the spinal cord. 

There were now two distinct fights going on, and 
the odds against the Englishmen were in both cases 
tremendous. Aft, the old quartermaster — his long 
grey looks fioating wildly behind him, and all be- 
dabbled with his own blood — was wagiug a desperate 
combat with more than half-a-dozen of bis enemies, 
and that fearful cutlass of his seldom came back trom 
the snnog of his powerful right arm without being 
fresh Btained with the blood of the wretches attack- 
ing him. Amidships, elbow to elbow, and with their 
backs against the weather bulwark, the two English 
lors were keeping up a gallant combat, and their 
a bars told with a terribly deadly effect on the 
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8warm of howling savages pressing on them from 
all sides. And so the bloody work went on, the 
chances against the Englishmen every moment 
diminishing as their furious blows diminished the 
number of their attackers, and Cerquiera began to 
think once more that his fellow -countrymen, or 
comrades rather — for they were a y^arj mixed lot 
— ^were likely to come off second best in the en- 
counter, when the devilish Serva succeeded in again 
turning the odds in his own favour. 

He rau up the rigging like a cat, made a slip-kn^^/t 
in a loose line with inconceivable rapidity, arjd 
almost at the first eff«jrt managed to noofcie oxjf^ of 
the two sailors from above — the man fell forward ; 
in an instant he was stabbei to death, and his 
comrade, not able any longer to singly hold liii* 
own, was rushed upon and treated to a similar 
fate, and both were immediately seized and fluLg 
overboard. 

Still did that brave old quart ermairter keep up Li>5 
noble fight, still did Li© flafehiiig cut^awb reek witii 
fi-efth blood at every s^-ing, etiU did the dastard 
foe fall before the aged eea-king aj» corii ly.f or*.- 
the sickle of the reaper. But the power of 2-u;^Lerb 
prevailed, the sturdy arm wearied at la.rt with 
incessant exertion ; and Serva, watching Lit < j>p r- 
tunity, sprang in on the greybeard her'-», Lurlel 
him to the deck, and stabbed him \/j the heart 
before he could rise ; and then, by way of makiiig 



dead, even if likely to die at all. That ghastly 
operation finished, the decks were sluiced down 
with a bucket or two of water, which, however, 
failed altogether to obliterate the marks of the 
horrible tragedy; Serva immediately assumed the 
command, issued a strong ration of grog to all 
the survivors, put the schooner about, and de- 
clared his full intention of making back for the 
Echo, in hopes that his brother-in-law, who had 
been left on board that ship, would be able to 
effect a similar rising on the brigantine, and would 
serve Lieutenant Stupart and his men as Palmer 
and his mates had been served on the blood- 
stained Felicidadd. In that amiable intention he 
was, however, foiled, for the Echo bore away from 
him on a strong breeze which had not yet reached 
the FelicidadC; and the atrocious scoundrels on 
board the latter were obliged to content them- 
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selves with a sustained orgj which, as we have 
seen, ultimately led to their easy capture by the 
boats of the SUir. 

Such was Cerquiera's story ; and when it came to 
an end he was sent below under a guard, who had 
orders to treat him kindly, for his narrative bore all 
the impress of truth in the manner of its delivery; 
and the negro (who had been towing astern in a row- 
boat all the time the tragedy was being enacted) 
was called upon to give his version of what had 
occurred. He did so ; it was found to pretty accu- 
rately agree with that of Cerquiera, and the oflicers 
of the Star could come to no other conclusion than 
that both narratives were, at least in the impoii;ant 
points, quite true. The witnesses, the principal sup- 
porters of Serva, that awfiil ruffian himself, and one 
or two more of the Felicidad^'s crew who had been 
most prominent in the series of murders that had 
been perpetrated, were eventually all sent to Eng- 
land for trial ; and at the next assizes held at Ply- 
mouth after their arrival, they were placed in the 
dock to answer for their horrible crimes. 

Strange though it will appear to the reader, it is 
nevertheless a fact that these ruffians, of whose guilt 
there could not be a shadow of doubt — indeed 
it was not denied — got off by a quibble of the law, 
and the only direct consequences of their enormities 
were that they were treated with the utmost con- 
nderation by our Government, were immediately 

a 
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Qeneral was now in pursuit of & powerfiil Mahratta 
anny, noder command of an able officer named 
Abajee, which Scindiah had christened his " Deccan 
Invinciblee," and Lake was determined he would 
mutilate that title, or efface it altogether, before he 
was mutih older. These soKsUed *' laviucibles" were 
fresh troops, splendidlj equipped, and were made up 
of 17 strong infantry battalious, comprising a total of 
9000 footmen ; 72 large guns, with a quantity of 
lighter pieces; uo less thau between four and five 
thousand cavalry, and stores, ammunition, and money 
in proportion to their numbers. 

Oq the morning of that night when the cavalry of 
Lake's army were starting, Abajee had reposed his 
vaat force on the very ground where the former slept, 
and the English commander had decided with him- 
aelf that he would no longer permit the Mahratta 
chieftain to evade him — hence this uight>march of 
the troopers, while the infantry were left behind the 
better to repose the men, with instructions to start at 
3 A.M. in the track of the Horse. After a march of six 
and a half hours, during which 25 miles were covered, 
the advanced scouts came galloping back on the main 
body with the information that the enemy was in 
sight, but that he appeared to be atiU continuing his 
retreat, and in some confusion too. Lord Lake, 
always daring to the verge of rashness, resolved to 
instantly attack Abajee in spite of the fact that his 
own scanty following were nearly tired out, and had 
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had no morning's meal ; for his lordship feared his 
foe would still continue to avoid him, and might be 
able to carry off his artillery if not forced to fight 
forthwith. Perhaps if the English general had 
known the vast strength of the Mahratta position, 
he would have altered his mind ; but the movements 
of the opposing horse raised such clouds of dust in 
the level beams of the morning sun, that little or 
nothing could be seen, and the tactical manoeuvres of 
Abajee were mistaken for the hurry of flight. 

The Mahratta right was at Laswaree, before which 
ran a steep and rugged ravine ; his left rested on 
Mohulpore, a strongly-fortified village; his whole 
front was covered with very high grass, in which any 
amount of troops or cannon might be concealed ; and 
his right flank and rear were amply defended by a 
wide and deep nullah full of water. 

Whether it was by accident or design, is not 
known ; but, as a matter of fact, Lord Lake did not 
advance to his enemy's front at all, but arrived by 
the mdlah at the Laswaree end of the position, and 
thought he was in the rear of a flying army, when 
in effect he was on its right and strongest flank. 
With diflBiculty crossing the nullaliy considerably be- 
low Laswaree, he sent forward his three brigades of 
cavalry, one after the other, in the direction of Mo- 
hulpore, and with the intention of attacking it ; and 
thos they had to traverse the whole front of Aba- 
jte's line to get at the latter's Horse, believed to be 



croesiDg the line, covered with tall rank grass, they 
found themBelves exposed to the whole cannon and 
musketry fire of Abajee, their saddles were emptied 
with disastrous speed, and one of the first victims 
. was Colonel Vandeleur, who was wounded to the 
death. The 3d Brigade was the next in action, its 
commander, Colonel Macan, having been ordered to 
attack the right or Laswaree flank of the enemy, 
which he did — when once he had crossed the nullah 
and been able to deploy into line — at the gallop, 
charging at the serried wall of foemen wth desper- 
ate valour. The fire which belched on them from 
the grass, the broken ground, the lines of Mabrattas, 
and from no less than seventy pieces of cannon — 
the several batteries being lashed together with 
cliains in the front of the position — was eometbing 
awfal; its effects were more awful still, for not n 
gun was fired until our troopers were close up to 
guns and Mahrattas, so that scarce a shot against 
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them was wasted. This brigade, made up of the 
29th Dragoons, the 2d and 4th Native Cavalry, suf- 
fered fearfully from the grape and double-headed 
shot which plunged through their ranks, and at one 
time it seemed that hardly a man or horse could 
come back to tell the tale. The 2d Brigade — com- 
manded by Lieut.-Col. John Vandeleur, a relation of 
the Colonel of the 1st Brigade — consisting of the 27th 
Dragoons and the 6th Native Cavalry, were as soon 
as possible pushed forward by the same ford over the 
nuUahy and their assault was made on the direct front 
of the Mahratta army. So that our scanty division 
of eight regiments, only three of which were English, 
entirely unsupported by artillery and with no infan- 
try within miles of them, were exposed to the full 
&e of an immense army, the positions of which they 
could not see owing to the dust, smoke, and long 
grass ; and the wonder is, not that they were beaten 
back three times, but that a single man of them, 
after the second charge, was left alive. 

Lord Lake must by this time have been ftilly 
aware of the mistake he had made in pushing un- 
supported mounted troops on at a flank, where they 
must sustain a cross as well as a direct fire ; but he 
could not think now of withdrawing them, lest the 
enemy should break from his entrenchments, pursue, 
and utterly destroy the English cavalry, already 
beaten three times; and his lordship was, with 
anguished heart no doubt, just giving orders fii 



charged forward, ihey themselves had no idea they 
had done such executioD, and all were lost in amaze- 
ment wheD the truce was proclaimed, and they 
learned it was owiug to their exertions. 

Besides giving a much-needed breathing space, the 
cessation of hostilities, whether it was to be tem- 
poraiy or permanent, permitted a fair hope to arise 
that the infantry might possibly be in time for any 
renewal of the conflict, and so it turned out. For 
the officers in command of the foot had been rest- 
less after the departure of the cavalry from their 
camp, and the parade of their men was made a 
little earlier in consequence, so that by 3 A.M. 
ati were marching ofT with anxious celerity. They 
progressed at such speed, especially when they 
began to get news firom flying natives that the 
cavalry were engaged, and when they themselves 
could hear the distant thunder of the great guns 
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of the Mahrattas — bo swiftly, then did they advance 
that they reached the nullah, bo frequently referred 
to» before noon, and General Lake determined that 
he would give no more time for consultation to 
the enemy, and would send forward his infantry 
at once — fatigued, hungry, and footsore though 
they were, to the attack, and to victor}', as he 
assured them would be the case. He was, how- 
ever, with some difficulty persuaded to allow these 
new-come troops a single hour for rest and food, 
and at the expiration of that time they were 
called to arms, and the advance commenced. 

But the wily Mahratta had obtained a truce, not 
to consult about a surrender, but to concert better 
means for his defence. He had been made aware 
of the approach of Lake's infantry and guns ; he 
knew what they had done before, and he feared 
what might happen in the future ; and he resolved 
to change his front by throwing back his left, and 
making Mohulpore his main and strongest defence. 
The English General was not long in discovering the 
situation, and he met it by forming his little army 
as follows: — The infantry, which consisted of the 
noble 76th and six battalions of Bengal Native 
Lifantry Begiments, were divided into two columns, 
which crossed the nullahy and passed by Laswaree 
itself, now abandoned by the Mahrattas for good 
and alL The first column, under Major-General 
Ware, was to attack Abajee's new right, by pro- 



could now be utilised to hide the march of our 
infautiy. The latter crossed the nullah, and went 
up itfi banks so concealed, and made good progress 
before they were discovered. Then the Mahrattas 
hastily retiring their (new) right wing, opened on 
Lake — who was in person leading the 76th — in a . 
manner that occasioned him much loss. Our cannon 
attempted to reply ; but the four batteries were too 
light to do much harm at the range, and they were 
quite unable to move into a more advantageous 
situation. 

As the column, which was headed by the 76th, got 
further and further up the nullah, the ground became 
more open. Abajee brought more and more guns to 
play on them, his service became even more tegular, 
and consequently more destructive ; his large mortars 
plunged desolation into their ranks — and when grape, 
canister, and double-headed shot were able to be 
used, they were immediately brought into play, with 
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a speedy skill that would have done the highest 
credit to the best artillerymen in Europe. Under 
such a ftu Senfer^ to pause was to court abso- 
lute ruin ; so Lord Lake, ordering the Native Infantry 
of the column to close up firmly on the English 
soldiers, resolved not to wait for the second column, 
or for the problematical advance of his guns or 
cavalry, but to make a dash just as he was. 

Honour to the brave I And of those to be highly 
honoured in this great fight were assuredly the 
native troops with the 76th, who were — 2d battalion 
12th Bengal N.I., and five companies of the 16th 
Bengal N.L, all of them as fine swarthy warriors as 
had ever been paraded. 

Presently the Mahratta Horse, who had been watch- 
ing our foot soldiers as the kites wait for pigeons, 
made up their minds to tiy a charge. They did so, a 
desperate one also : but though they came on again 
and again, they were each time hurled back by the 
solid though small formations of our infantry, while 
presently the 29th Dragoons, who had succeeded in 
following the guns up by the nullah to the rear of 
the 76th, got a chance of a charge at them, and sent 
the Mahrattas flying back behind their gims. Glad 
indeed were our troopers of this opportunity, for 
they had been lying inactive so long in support of one 
of our batteries — whose fire, of course, drew a double 
one from Abajee's great pieces — that the men were 
becoming demoralised as they were shot down in 



But the DragoonB awept on, regardless of all 
dangers, cut their way through both lines of Abajee's 
array (for ao had the MahrattuB been now formed up), 
rode over his guns, slaying the gunners as they went, 
hunted his cavalry all round hia (new) right flank, 
drove them clean off the battle field with tremendous 
slaughter, and then pulling up tn rear of Abajee's 
position, charged back again into his infantry ranks, 
whose retreat was thus cut off. 

While this grand cavalry feat was going forward 
— and it took no little time, for the ground to bo 
covered was extensive, and the nature of the soil 
dangerous and treacherous — Lord Lake had raUied 
the 76th ; the Native Infantry, now supplemented by 
the 15th Bengal N.I., went straight at the massed 
guns which oiu- troopers bad just over-ridden ; seized 
them after a furious hand-to-band encounter, in which 
10 (quarter was asked nor given, dashed his men at 
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the double lines of the Mahratta mfantry with all 
the fire of battle blazing hundredfold within their 
manly English bosoms, and sent those of them sur- 
viving this fearfdl bayonet-combat to meet the 29th 
Dragoons, just then charging back, — ^who cut them 
down till arm could no longer wield sword, till charger 
dropped from fatigue under more fatigued trooper. 
At this period, the commandant of the column — 
though Lord Lake really led it himself — General 
Ware, had his head taken off by a cannon ball, and 
was succeeded by Colonel Macdonald, who was also 
wounded; while no less than six other officers of the 
same high-spirited corps were placed hors de combaty 
while eight officera of the Native Infantry were in 
similar sad plight. 

The other column of infantry (General St. John's) 
had long been in action, by advancing straight 
on Mohulpore, without going very far up the nullah ; 
but though their loss in killed and wounded was 
extremely severe, they had been, as compared to 
General Ware's division, tolerably unmolested, or, 
at all events, had not had such opportunities of 
reaping distinction and glory. Their services, 
however, were most essential to the success of the 
day, and, in company with the 27th Dragoons and 
6th Native Cavalry, they gave a good account of 
Abajee's Reserve, which did not yield until after a 
very determined and dogged resistance. 

But by four o'clock all was over. The ** In- 
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SAVING AN EMPEROR. 




BRIGHT BpriDg morning, and a gallant 
show of the prancing cavaliers of two 
nations — ^English and Austrian— career- 
ing along the left bank of the Sello, a 
small affluent of the Scheldt, into which it falls near 
Valenciennes, in French Flanders, 

In the joyous sunlight of that April mom, in the 
year 171)4, the dazzling equipments of men and 
horses of both countries showed out to the utmost 
advantage ; but perhaps the Austrians, styled " The 
Hussars of Leopold," made the more gorgeous ap- 
pearance of the two. The English, who could only 
claim the more modest, though longer, title of " The 
King's Royal Regiment of Light Dragoons" (now 
the 15th Hussars), were clothed in blue coatees, witli 
half lappels faced with scarlet, and held back with 
gilt buttons ; their waistcoats and breeches of sDowy 
white ; their helmets black, with long red horse-hair 
crrat* flowing far behind; polished lyK>t«, reachifig 
t. th-r knee, and armed at the heel with seniceable 
ailvcred hnnting spurs ; while the weapoui of x\kf:»fi 



short yellow Hessian boots, with a gold "bob" in 
front and gilt spurs at the heels; and their shining 
curved sabres were of a fashion more Turkish than 
European. 

These brilliant fellows, English as well as Austrian 
and Hungarian, belonged to the Allied army which 
the Emperor of Germany had got together with the 
intention of stemming the torrent of the French 
cmsade against monarchy ; the Duke of York, son 
of George HI., commanded the forces which England 
contributed to the League, and the cavalry division, 
to which the 15th Light Dragoons belonged, was in 
charge of General Otto, who was at their head on 
this morning of April 24, when we first make their 
acquaintance. Late the previous night information 
had come in that the French, who were in force 
about Cambrai, on the far or left bank of the Selle, 
had driven the cavalry-pickets of the Allies back to 
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their own (the right) side of the stream, and were 
now actively scouring the country with the intention 
of cutting off and capturing the Emperor of Germany 
himself, who was supposed to be en roiUe between 
Valenciennes and Catillon, where he meant to join 
the united army. Otto had, in consequence, mus- 
tered the whole of his command at the earliest 
possible hour; and, leaving the heavy Brigade, in 
which there were four English dragoon regiments, to 
make what progress they could without detriment 
to their horses who were much over-weighted, he 
rapidly advanced with his Hussars to cross the 
stream and sweep the whole vale of the Selle in 
search of the missing Emperor, or to drive back any 
foe that might be waiting to attack and capture his 
hnperial Majesty, who, as was known, had left 
Valenciennes without any escort worth speaking of, 
because he had no knowledge of the French armies 
having as yet got nearly so far as Cambrai. 

The Austrians numbered 120 sabres in all, led by 
some half-dozen of their own oflScers ; while the Eng- 
lish, who were divided into two squadrons, under 
Major William Aylett, counted 178 in the ranks, with 
seven other officers, or 186, all hands told. The 
latter, out of compliment to their being the newest 
arrivaLs at the seat of war, were leading ; all were in 
extended order, the better to search the country ; 
and a few of the officers and best mounted men from 
both regiments were ahead of the main body, to act 

H 



the Baron Sentberesky came up, or cross the stream, 
and make out what the French cavalry really were 
about. At all events he could not stay where he 
was — the advance bad been stopped for a few 
moments to allow of the opening of a floodgate 
which would empty, and pei-mit passage over, a 
mill-dam in their front — because the ground was 
80 low he was unable to see more than a few score 
yards around him on three sides, while on the 
fourth, to his riglit-half front, lay somewhat higher 
a thickly underwooded grove of trees which might, 
for all he knew, conceal a whole army division of 
the French. 

He was not left long in doubt, for almost imme- 
diately in galloped Lieutenant Keir and Comet 
Butler, of the 15th, who had been with those 
engaged in reconnoitering, and they brought the 
news that a peasant declared the French were 
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posted about Moiitrecour and Villiers - en-Couche, 
which General Otto was aware must be pretty 
close to his present position, if they were not 
indeed just the other side of the wood above 
mentioned* Orders were given for skirmishers to 
be thrown out by the 15th ; and they immediately 
went cautiously forward under charge of Captain 
Byan. They had not well got beyond the out- 
Bkirts of the wood, which was very thick and 
choked with a distressingly thick and thorny 
nndergrowth, than they were fired upon from the 
dark recesses ; and, pressing forward as well and 
as fast as they could imder the circumstances, they 
were not long in catching glimpses every now and 
then of their assailants as the latter slowly retreated, 
and found out that they were for the most part 
Chasseurs a Cheval, with a proportion of French 
Hussars. About two-thirds of the way through 
the wood, there was an open glade of bright 
green grass divided into two portions by a silvery 
rivulet, and here the French cavalry evinced a dis- 
position to stand, receiving Ryan's skirmishers with 
a volley, which, however, did little harm. It had 
one efiect, nevertheless, which probably neither side 
had calculated upon. General Otto, hearing the 
firing, dreaded lest his skirmishers should be sur- 
rounded and cut oflf, so he came into the wood 
at all speed to their support, seeing which the 
French Chasseurs turned tail on the spot, and 



outpost bivouacing at a lazily late hour in a 
snug wood instead of being about their proper 
business ; and accordingly he pursued them with 
(bo to apeak) his eyes shut, though Captain Ryan, 
who was well ahead, could see pretty plainly that 
the Allies were charging directly into such a mess 
an might not readily be got out of again. Being, 
however, one of the most devil-may-care of Irish- 
men, it never entered his pate to think of pulling 
up and warning hie chief now thundering in his 
rear, and on they all went fleshing their swords 
and sabres and dyeing them in blood wherever 
unfortunate Frenchmen could be overhauled and 
brought to bay. 

Suddenly General Otto flung up his sabre arm 
length high, threw back his charger on its haunches, 
and gave the order for the halt to be sounded 
directly. Nor was it a moment too soon. For, 
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now that he was well clear of the wood and the 
broken ground surrounding it on the far side, be 
bad time even as be galloped along to look bard 
to his immediate front, and he saw that which 
might well astonish and dismay the boldest heart* 
Scarce quarter of a mile from where he now pollard 
up was an immense line of French caralrj of all de- 
scriptions — ^posted on a gently rising ground, its left 
on the Tillage of Montrecour, wbfle its right reet&d 
upon the hamlet of Yilliers-en-Couche — and spe>edi] r 
absorlnng into its ranks the flying Chasseum and 
HuBsars which the Austro-Eztgli&h borseibeii La^i 
been chasing. 

In those days discipline in the field wa« t^tj 
strict — ^there were no aHowauces made for Pair*:** 
pretending dea&ess, ncr ior Xe]*ciiff una}/!*: to k^,*z 
signals of recall — and the wLcle cf Ott^/* litt]^r f t*.'^ 
reined in like one man before tLe tmiapet La.^ t-erfcie 
repeated its mandates; even tLe Tbtii Captaii. Kj-:.n 
at onoe halting. CDming \o tLe ligit abv:*- •<izA 
rejoining his squadrcn. F :rtTiiiat.e]y lL*re dii z^A 
appear to be any fiejd-grui^ ar:Aici*»l to lie ¥z*rz.'-Jh 
line of hciSifc. c-r. as Geiiera] Cw-:- reiaarkei c:i tie 
spc't. dtstiTKii'Ua CMLjuete a^i utt-er iLuTt LiT-r 
leen th-e^ fate. XeTfriL-e]e«ft. t^:- It c-i; lie f.cie 
B3e. asrd iMt t.<> affi-rd t.:*:- d*^ a Euart f-.r 'jaj-:.'.- 
IttLf 1^- -rol liiTCfEgi ileE: ii; ca*e tLere ^'.-zl-i t»e 
a3iT licifijl ite Fi^srdb 2ii.e;. lie LtiCT»:li E:Le»iri 
away t*> liee K^'it -ci" tie l^tl. az.d tie 



were not long in setting down the French cavalry 
now mocking them in frout at 10,000 men, a number 
which subsequently turned out to be almost exact. 
But then they were only French cavalry, at that 
time the very worst — the worst riders, the wortit 
armed, and the worst mounted — in the whole of 
Europe; and either Austrian or English trooper would 
have thought light of going single-handed at half-a- 
dozen of them, provided they were mounted, for 
then their hands would be full managing their half- 
trained horses. Otto had barely 300 sabres, and 300 to 
10,0U0 were odds sufficiently overpowering to make 
the veriest hero that ever breathed pause before 
taking action. But what was to be done t Their 
supports of Heavy Dragoons had not been seen for 
hours, and in any case would be on the other side of 
the Selle, which the Hussars had only crossed 
because they were light troops and at a shallow 
place; where they now found themselves, that 
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and success In rescuing him, or in hindering these 
French gaillardi from cutting him off and capturing 
him — how say you, gentlemen, shall we fight, 

" Fight, General, to the lost I" 

" Very well, gentlemen, bo be it. I have consulted 
yon because I much value yo\ir advice, and it coin- 
cides with my own opinion ; but on me alone rests, 
as your commander, the responsibility of the impend- 
ing action, and it must be as complete as possible 
while we live. Therefore, no prisoners I Our num- 
bers are too scanty, and, after the charge, we shall 
need to be as unencumbered as may be. The 
squadron of the brave 15th will charge to the front 
there" — pointing with his sabre to the centre df 
the French — " my gallant Hussars of the Leopold 
Kegiment, who are the lightest of the two corps, will 
gallop at and turn his \eft flank, and then, reunited 
and victorious, you will return here." 

Then, bethinking him of some festivities his 
British troops had indulged in during the previous 
day. General Otto turned and followed the English 
officers — the Austrians were already joining their 
men — and in front of the hne of the 15th took off 
his plumed bat, waved it aloft, and said : — 

"Yesterday was the feast of St George — St. 
George, and Victory I " 

" St. George, and Victory I " echoed loud and 
defiantly from every English throat there ; the 
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men settled themselves down in their saddles, 
gripped their long weighty sabres with the fierce 
grip of the desperate ; Major Aylett placed himself 
ahead of their centre: "Forwards, trotl" was the 
word, and the whole were in a moment in motion 
towards the foe. As the run of the ground was, it 
80 fell out, that for a short distance the English were 
compelled to pass for a moment or two in front of 
the Leopold Hussars, and as they did so the officers 
— ^the men following suit — "crossed their swords 
ia token of a devoted pledge to sustain each other " 
(as the history of the 15th Hussars quaintly, if 
clumsily, has it), "and the squadrons shouting in 
concurrent exclamations *We wiU save the Em- 
peror I' ran through the ranks, and opposing num- 
bers and all sense of danger vanished from the 
thought — ^it was a moment of intense interest, and 
a scene of glorious emotions." 

Scarcely, however, had General Otto assembled 
the officers round him as we have seen, than the 
French began to show symptoms of moving — they 
threw out perfect clouds of skirmishers all along 
their front and on both flanks, while they seemed 
to be massing their rearmost regiments in columns, 
or something of that sort, for the dust environing 
them became most dense, and little or nothing of 
the details of their movements could be seen or 
estimated. As the Allied Light Horse went forward 
at a sling trot, the enemy's skirmishers (some of 
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whom diemounted for the purpose, after the old 
fashion of Dragoons) opened a smart and close fire 
OD them, but without doing much harm, as the 
objects were in the glare of the sunshine and 
moving rapidlj across the intervening space. 
When Major Aylett judged he was within a 
proper distance, he had the " Charge " sounded ; 
the skirmishers, who had been gradually showing 
ugns of timidity, were off like sparrows frightened 
by a hawk, and on swept the 15th in brilliantly 
dashing style. 

Before they were near the line, there was matter 
to cause them the uttermost astonishment. The 
French Dragoons wheeled right and lefl^ and broke 
into two torrents of galloping horsemen to their 
flanks; and out from the gap which was thus 
formed, showed a solid line of infantiy with 
cannon peering out at every interval between the 
companies. 

It was a trap — a trap though that was a little too 
speedy in the springing ; for before his cavaby could 
get clear of the front, the Frenchman's infantry and 
guns burst into a roar of firing meant for the English 
and Austrians alone, but many and many a French 
dragoon, many and many a sturdy Picardy charger, 
lay bleeding and dying on the soil, shot down by 
the bullets and cannon balls of fiienda and brothers. 
Nor, as may well be imagined, did the 15th come 
off Bcathless, though their great speed bore with 
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it comparative immunity — Captain Ryan's charger 
had its tongue cut clean out with a grape-shot as it 
neared that portion of the front which was protected 
by flanking field-pieces; but, strange to say, the poor 
brute was able to go through the whole day's work, 
and lived and worked long afterwards, being fed on 
milk and soft food administered by way of suction. 
Comet Wilson had his horse shot under him, but he 
speedily replaced it with a French charger which he 
captured for the purpose ; a similar mishap, similarly 
repaired, befell Lieutenant Calcraft ; and some of the 
sergeants and privates experienced a like fate before 
they reached the foe. 

In spite of all accidents, on swept the daring 
warriors of the 15th — now they are up to the foot- 
men, up to the cannon, through the former and over 
the latter ; and the kneeling ranks of the Frenchmen 
are cut to pieces, or destroyed by the hoofs of the 
jumping horses above them, while the gunners are 
slain at their guns, as the 15th crash resistlessly iuto 
their very midst. Directly behind the two first lines 
of infantry, now pierced and in complete disorder, a 
great solid oblong formed of no less than six 
battalions of foot had been placed as an obstacle 
which not even the much dreaded English Light 
Dragoons could possibly master : but Major Aylett, 
nothing daunted by its thick unimpressionable 
appearance, waves his blood-stained sabre above his 
head, and cries : — 



centre; and were devils looseDed from bell, think 
the appalled FrenchmeD, to be revelling in their 
ranks, it could not be much worse. 

Hah I the Major ia down I No, up again, and 
laying about him fiercely as he stands beside his 
djTug horse, while a score of French linesmen prod 
at him furiously with their bayonets, and pot 
at him with their muskets. Before his nearest men 
can cut their way to hini, for he has been with hia 
usual rashness far ahead of all, hia sword is beaten 
down by a huge gimner wielding his sponge all- 
powerfully, immediately a grenadier drives hia 
bayonet through the fallen body of Aylett, but at 
that moment the 15th are inside the mob surround- 
ing their officer, and in a second all of these assailants 
are cut to bits. 

A horse for the Major is immediately procured 
from under a gun, he is placed on it in a semi-con- 
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Msions state, his wounds bleeding frightfully; and 
the next in command. Captain Pocklington, hastily 
bids two trusty men to take their gallant leader 
between them, and cut the best of their way back 
with him whence they came. 

That duty of mercy accomplished, the new leader 
turns his attention to the fight — though, indeed, it is 
a very one-sided afiair, for the 15th are merely 
slaughtering, while the panicHstricken French are 
being slaughtered — and Pocklington becomes aware 
that there is a line of at least thirty guns, with 
trumbrils and aU complete, in his immediate front, 
and he determines to make this valuable train his 
prize, so far as is possible. He succeeds beyond all 
expectation. The gunners, who stand fast, are cut 
down ; those who run meet the like fate ; and Pock- 
lington debates with himself for a moment if he dare 
blow up the ammunition waggons, in hopes of de- 
stroying the guns in the explosion, for he could not 
possibly spare the men to drive away or escort either. 
But, no ! he would, by doing so, only slay every one 
of his own dashing fellows, as well as hundreds of 
French, and, notwithstanding the disparity of num- 
bers, the game would be a loss in value, though a 
gain as heads are counted. So he spikes such of the 
cannon as he can, breaks the trunnions of one or two, 
and spills some of the waggons down into a hollow 
where there is a pond — all the while his men are 
hacking and cutting till their sword-arms are weary 



These gallaat Hungarian fellows had indeed worked 
wonders, and, if they bad not surpassed, they had at 
least rivalled the deeds of the British. Their charge 
had heen longer thaa that of the latter, but the 
lightness of their equipment balanced the difference, 
and they had literally made mince-meat of the 
troops on the left flank of the French, with whose 
destruction they had been charged. They, too, 
had gone through and over the suddenly unmasked 
lines of guns and infantry ; when, once well in the 
rear of those troops, the Hussars had wheeled at the 
gallop to their left, and had charged fiercely along the 
whole line right up to where Pocklington was, and 
their handy-work was patent to all in the long line 
of coi^pees of men and horses marking the route these 
fine cavalry had ridden, and slayed as they rode. 

But the most dangerous part of the affair was yet 
to come, for the French infantry had by this time 



the foreniDDer of the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaklava id our own times — the 15th receiTed the 
most extraordinary honour, glory, and renown frona 
all quarters ; but there is left only space to say that 
the Emperor was so grateful for the personal service 
rendered him, that he presented each one of the 
eight officers of the 15th engaged with a splendid 
gold medal, for which a special die was struck and 
then destroyed ; and that be conferred on all of 
them the Order of Maria Thdrfee, which bears with 
it the tangible rank of Baron of the Empire — the 
first time that the Order, and consequent rank, had 
ever been granted to other than German subjects. 
The English King also gave permission to them to 
wear those medals, and to accept the accompanying 
aristocratic positions ; and it is clear that, in this 
case at least, great courage was greatly rewarded, 
great daring was crowned with great dignity. 



THE THREE JOHN BENBOWS. 

|HEN that Royal Sybarite, Charies 11, 
Tisited the Tower on the oatbreak of 
the second Dutch War in 16S4, to satiafy 
himaelf that the magazmes were well 
nippliedf he enconntered an agtid attendant, vfaoee 
■nowy head and trembling limbB showed that he 
waa scarce strong enough to carry on the very 
hmnble duties entrusted to his care. Looking with 
•Dtne curiosity at the poor old gentleman, who wus 
staggering in the performance of his task, the gift 
of kings came to Charles' aid, and he recognised in 
the worn and feeble retainer of the Tower one 
whose eword had run red with the blood of the 
Ironsides at Worcester Fight, thirteen years be- 
fore. Crossing to him quickly, the King said: — 

"My old friend. Colonel Benbow, what do you 
here ? " 

With quivering voice and moistened eye, the time- 
honuured warrior answered : — 

"Your Majesty, I have here a place worth four- 
score pounds a year, in which I serve your Majesty 
as cheerfully as if it brought me in four thousand." 



being relieved from a poverty that was so grind- 
ing aa to almost approach destitution — shaken and 
agitated by these eonsiderationa, Colonel Benbow 
sat down for a moment on a bench to recover him- 
self, and his eyes closed as those of one who would 
take a brief repose. 

The repose was eternal ; for when his colleagues, 
on the departure of the King by the water-gate, 
went to rouse him up, they found that the excite- 
ment had been too much for a worn-out frame, and 
that the gallant and once warlike Colonel John 
Benbow had retreated for ever to the Land of 
Peace. His history had been no little singular, and 
a firm adherence to his political opinions had brought 
him from a position of fair esteem and affluence to 
the petty, if not menial, office in which he had died. 
Of an aucient Shropshire family, the two principal 
representatives of it when the Civil War broke 
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out — Thomas and John Benbow, or Bembo, as it 
'w^A firequently spelt — ^had taken anns for Charles I., 
and had joined the King at Shrewsbury in 1642, 
with all their tenants. That these must have been 
of considerable number, is proved from the fact that 
both brothers were given rank as Colonels in the 
Boyal service, whence it may be fairly argued that 
they were gentlemen of superior standing and of 
substance in their county. It is advisable to state 
this, because it is commonly believed that the second 
Benbow on our list, the celebrated Admiral, was of 
very mean descent ; and he is usually set down as 
one of those grand sailors of England " who crept 
through the hawse-holes, and fought their way to 
the quarter-deck" — a cherished idol of semi-fic- 
tional history, but one that must be shattered in the 
interests of truth. From that day of joining Charles 
L in the capital of Salop, to the disastrous battle of 
Worcester, for nine long years the two Benbows 
manfully upheld the Royal cause with word and blow 
whenever either would avail ; and this Colonel John 
was especially noted for his brilliant and daring 
services in the Cavalier armies. When Cromwell 
temporarily ruined the Stuart power at the city on 
the Severn in 1651, the brothers were both captured 
after they had performed doughty deeds of valour 
at the young King's side, and they were both sent 
for trial by court-martial in such good company as 
that of the Earl of Derby and Sir Timothy Fethur- 



Benbow, might well, and in spite of his desperate 
poverty, congratulate himself on having come oflf 
the beet of the whole party. However, he was 
reduced to such a miserable condition — hie wife 
and children being little removed from starvatiofl 
— that he was glad to accept of the miserable pi^ 
tancc attached to the puny office he obtained in the 
Tower at the Restoration ; and it was dotibtlesB joy 
at the thought that now, at least, his people were 
provided for, which killed the brave old soldier, 
when the Merry Monarch saw and promised to uphold 
them all for the future. But, " put not your trust 
in princes," always a safe maxim to go by, was 
peculiarly applicable to Charles II., not from want of 
heart, but from want of thought and of a deep purse ; 
for with the interview in the Tower, ended all of 
the King's interest in those dear ones belonging to 
" au old friend at Worcester." 



r 



As a matter eatabliahed by rfae :arriTnr!#tf> if *li«7 
time, the ( mrviviii jg Beobfiw?} duoi laiik -vi .o^^ ufr *?« 
tfinppear altogetiiiK' out jf «enr: uuL x -rrw aur 
mitfl the next John Benbn^nr. -^cifefir vol if tIik thf j^'^t. 
began to carre out £br himflfcif sane miL :iir'jinit 'vrtn 
the aid of hia hnowletigs of .<ieaznaniBiip imt u» Tiiifrj 
ciitlaa% that it waa (fiacnv^wi tiiac iiiM Jnvc icfinamt^ 
tnce wiA. naYigatian. waa made izL 'im jxwi'j suar- 
citj (^ a watermazLii boy -ul me T!iamtdfe. S. iiut 
of energy, taleuty ami gr^^as deciiBt^a if iruinci^tr. 
he poshed hia way otSii tiie mermauc iei^ift "vtnn. 
radi sncceaa that he ^srui oiaifT'dr .f oia .^vtl «iq}. 
called the Btmbtjur^ in. hi:iij:nr :f iia ^ui^ikt *aii .c ri»t 
£unilT^ before the ieana :f CTiariiafc viiccL -tt-h* 
occoired twentv-oce T^ain -iriKt iiHr .ai 0.u.q.»tL lii^i 
expired on that Tow-zt ctinon. CAv^*ai=. B»c£J:«.v'* 
trade lay in the M-rtiinemiafeAu. Sta- iL-rn rzi^rscici 
with pirates frjQ tLe M.oriaL p.rs: iz.i L-r w-jls 
held in the highest ea^Hie^zi a» a e.*cI'L a^jtirT:. and 
derer conunander. ik<it ve^It bv thie lessor Ec-ervhAi::!* 
whoae goods he carried alocg with his v>wii« \mx als>:> 
by the great commercial operators on the Exchange. 
He does not aeem to have had anv idea of re^^usoi- 
tating the iamily honour by taking eerviee in the 
King's ships, and it was by sheer accident that ho 
at last joined the Royal Navy, with which hia namo 
will be associated as long as a record of our sou- 
prowess remains. In this wise it occurred : — 

A year or so after the death of the second Ohttrlt»«, 



taking to bis boata, boarded him, and the Benboie 
was captured. But only for a time : the son of the 
Worcester hero collected below the bravest of his 
hands, made a sudden dash on deck at the immense 
numbers occupied in pillaging the vessel, beat them 
fairly over his bulwarks, and regained posBesBion of 
his ship, which he was enabled some days afterwards 
to carty into Cadiz, in spite of all further efTorts of 
his enemies. Arrived in the port, he went aBbore to 
transact his business, and was followed by his negro 
servant bearing a large and heavy sack on his black 
shoulders. The Custom-House officers could not let 
that pass without examination, but Captain Benbow 
refused to permit them to search it, and he was car- 
ried before the magistrates on a charge of seeking 
to import goods that should pay duty. 

These gentlemen were civil enough to him, for he 
was a constant trader at Cadiz; but they insisted 
that he must show the goods, which he had declared 
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wexe cmlj sak proTiaaiiB lor iuc ows twe— ^iad llieii 
this fliiig^iilar man made, in a stem vetoes tl)« f^ J 
— ^I tell jon tfaej az« but salt meats for nnr aerrioe, 
but if joa most see tbem, be it ao. Geaar, throw 
tiiem down cm the table; and, gentlemen, i£joa Kke 
them, thej are at jcmr aerrioe ! ** 

The n^ro, opoiing hit aad; flmig ont before the 
frightened judges no leas than thirteen head* ot the 
Hooriflh pirates, winch Benbow had cut off 00 his 
own deck, and picUed in a aalt-pork tub; but what 
was his object in bo behaving at the Costom-Hanse, 
or what he intended nltimat^^j to do with his 
abomim^le prize, has nerer been ao mncfa as goesfied 
at. However, the ghastly incident endfd in his 
speedy exaltation, tor the story got wind ; the King 
of Spain heard of it, and sent for Benbcrw^ and was 
ao modi pleased ^ith his daring conduct in r*acmng 
his Mp from the swarms of Hoors actually in pas- 
srasiiin of her, that he recommended the jfjung 
commander to the English King (James 11.) in an 
astograph letter: and the latter — always wfaim»cal 
and nnacecontable in his actions — at once gare the 
aetond John B€nbow a Royal ship to command ; and 
s& l^giaTiiil gained <me of her ablest and mo«t raliant 
«f ae»-di!}ga. From that moment faia fortnne was 
m»it^ amd there was scarce a nobble exploit of the 
WKTT t&jat he did not take daring and dashing p^rt 
QU fcnsoL the cccttiag otrt of Frendi, Dutch, or other 
enifTTiTPti of England, to comman<£zig her 



and pushed forward bj his Father, had to take 
service in a oierchantmaD when a mere hoy, and 
he was only fourth-mate of an Indiaman when he 
encountered the singular adventures which entitle 
him to notice in company with his illustrious pro- 
genitors. His ship, the Degrave, though only of 
700 tons {old measurement) carried fifty-two guns 
and a large crew, as was the custom of those war- 
like days ; and he sailed from the Downs in February 
1701 for Fort-George in the East Indies, Madras 
division. Thence she proceeded to the Hooghly, 
where ber captain and mate died, and John Ben- 
bow No. 3 became the second officer in right of 
Beniority. Sailing for the Cape of Good Hope, on 
the homeward - bound voyage, the Deyrave ran 
aground in the mud of a reach in the liver, but 
was so easily got off that it was considered un- 
necessary to examine her bottom, and she pro- 
ceeded to sea with the result that before veiy long 



his bead - quarters, tbey found there two other 
Britifih commanders — Captains Dnunmond aod 
Stewart, who had been taken under very similar 
circumstanceB to their own — and who assured them 
that the dusky potentate made all his white 
prisoners fight his native rivals, or die; and that, 
in auy case, he would never permit Europeans to 
quit the island once they had set foot on it. 

This was terrible news for John Benbow, who had 
set hia heart upon an early return to England ; and 
all the more terrible when he bad practical experi- 
ence of its truth. For they were immediately set to 
the most disgusting tasks as slaves ; were starved, 
and beaten, and ill-treated in every way as prisoners 
sent by the gods for the delectation and pastime of 
the king ; and whenever hostile tribes took it into 
their heads to make a raid into his territories, the 
Elnglishmeu were put in the fore -front of the 
battle, with the full knowledge that if they did 
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not gacceed in beating off the enemy before their 
faceSy they themBelves wonld most certainly be 
slain by their masters safely placed behind their 
backs. 

This stat^ of things soon grew so unpleasant as 
to become quite nnendnrable, and John Benbow 
began to think that he might as well ''fight for 
his own hand" as for his captor's welfare; and 
that it would be quite as pleasant, if not more so, 
to die when making a bold effort for his liberty, 
as to be killed by the poisoned arrows of hostile 
niters, whom he could hardly see for the dense 
Bcrab in which they usually concealed themselves 
during a battle. Having brooded for a long time 
over this idea, it took such a fixed hold of his mind, 
that he felt he must communicate it to the others ; 
and he managed with some diflSculty to bring round 
to his views Captains Young, Drummond, and 
Stewart, with Mr. Pratt, who had become chief 
mate of the Degrave in succession to the former 
occupant of that oflSce. By degrees they took into 
their confidence some of the best of the English 
sailors, in whose obedience and caution they 
could implicitly trust. And finally it was 
decided that, as they could not be free them- 
selves, the best thing would be to capture King 
Samuel, and thus reverse the situation. Rash as 
the project was, there could be no question that 
it wa« their only chance; and besides, they felt 



European ship passing througli the Mozambique or 
by the Indian Ocean, and touching for wood and 
water. 

Their numbers had by this time been reduced to 
about eixtj white men, the rest having died or been 
slain in battle, or having been sold away to more dis- 
tant parts of the island ; and not more than thirty 
were ever armed at the same time. Nevertheless, 
the attempt was made. The king, hiB queen, and 
his son were taken after a drunken orgy, and 
without much bloodshed; and the whole were forth- 
with placed in the centre of the sixty Europeans, 
who began to march towards the sea without a 
momeot's delay. Naturally, aU this was not accom- 
plished without a good deal of stiff fighting ; but the 
vast majority of the natives were in no state to 
make a lengthened conflict, and once the royal 
party were captured, a very simple expedient was 
sufficient to keep the people at bay though they 



John Benbow, after tliis decision of a deliberate 
conference of his comrades, could say no more ; and 
His Majesty was bartered for the guns. 

But not for that did the natives cease to follow 
the party ; on the contraiy, they closed up more and 
more on the line of their retreat, and in a short 
time made another proposition — that Samuel's son 
should be given up to them, three of their leading 
men to be left in his place with the English, by way 
of hostages. Again Benbow strongly denounced 
the folly of such a course ; again he was overruled, 
and then he began to Buspect, what was afterwards 
discovered to be the fact, that Captain Young had 
certain designs on the Queen, which she encouraged 
without yielding to, in the interests of her hus- 
band, her son, and herself. In effect, the second 
native bargain was accepted ; mother and sou were 
released ; the hostages were speedily found out 
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to be libe oannnoiifist of '&t- conmiau uotiv^h — miO 
two of i^Mfln inzmfiSiatelr ecsGoped, ^whik* liitr liiird 
v«B kiOad, — and "^fise unld htacfeF Jmd iii> «uauer 
thoB ^DfatfiJDfid priBBflBBiDii of ilif:' iKrlioltf of iliisir lir^ul 
FsnilT; iihoD they fiimg: 8;w0y all diigauie fttud -fired 
CQ titt EngBiiL -with a vilL Beukiw «w iiifirt va^ 
DO use ^gMiin g aver spih milk, and hk «et liiniseti 
vitii Tigtmr to nuikf; ili& bset prepBmtimi^ jiiiSBibiir 
ibr a ^od deftmoE. 

The lilnrtTHaix mmi. to-^liid:! xmmlier ikkt jwrtv 
v«s DOW Tbdaodd, "Wisre luld aflT into four drrkiuiifc^ 
reejjectaT-tilx nuder eluiin Utailiov and "tiit liiret: 
aaptaijii& and tLex ^R-ert- plaotsd iii tlit niciBl advui*- 
tiLgeciis puBitdcntf an xlit- baii^ cif a fitrisaiii liiert: 
ficrwiig tlxrcm^ a thiiA iiiid«gnnrtL erf ucruL. 
Frcim mid-dHT mrd] uearh- «iiiidinnj did xlit iiiu'jrx 
feQcrvTE muiirULiii a fiiiiart cuiifiiut iritL xiitr tiidiiHuiiUir 
of aaxag'tdt all armud. maiij irf^ tlif latter bsin^ 
amied "friiii gxai*; uf "wtiU a^ vitL tLeii ♦^kjut*' dt 
laaiotiE : and it wuib onlj -^htm all thfr EnglwL ammiH 
nhiciii "W'a* exijKJiidticl — ind^jtjd. ixiieii tLer tad tx- 
lucQKted all tLt nicmer and Inittdiii: tLt^' liad. t:- tkkt 
tht- jiiaofc of imlltftt — ^tiiirt a tmcjt va^ aut^ttdtid i.i, 
and cmtie in:»rt a truJ^jrencjt- "intf litiid irhi iLt- 
liWtk:*.- Agn.Tri did Caj<tuin Tcrmtg jirv'Tt hmffit^' ijjf 
m'jgt f L»:iTi*4ti erf lutjn. again did Jcim Btmliv-v dc* Lif 
Titinc>Kt tc' prtrrtJLLl Eiiii«:.ar c:iXEn*»tik> jirevhilrTig. iin: 
all bit tiffcirt* vtirt: in xidn, and the jireTi:.ito- madi;*:*?" 
of Tcnng't cimdnct va* seaJtjd Ij- tbe addtid inai- 



getting beyond the native outposts without heinf; 
discovered, their cherished weapons safe in their 
hands. The very next moruing the king had those 
who remained behind roused at an early hour, 
asked for the others, and on being informed that 
they were not to be seen, he gave orders that all 
the prisoners should be killed, which was at once 
done, — Captain Young, whose foolish weakness bad 
caused the whole affair, being the first to die, 
pierced to the heart by a lance. One boy, a lad 
named Drury, was alone saved as a slave to the 
Royal household, and he lived fifteen years in that 
position in Madagascar before he was rescued 
and brought home to England, where he published 
an account of his captivity. 

John Ben bow and his companions, after great 
troubles and dangers — in which the wit, skill, and 
valour of the second mate were exhibited in a most 
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marked manner — reached Port Dauphine In safety, 
and there lived for several years, in native style 
and in a sort of honourahle captivity ; hut at last 
our hero iDsnaged to escape on hoard a Dutch ship, 
whence he made hia way home, where, as it seems, 
he passed the remainder of his life in tranquillity 
and rest ; and when he died, the old family of 
Benbow hecame extinct in the male line. 




tinmng the march to the coast, -which the British 
army under Sir John Moore was then making. 

A march it was called, a retreat woiild have been 
a far apter term, and it cannot be denied that the 
word " flight " has before now been applied to 
similar strategical operations not so speedily carried 
on. However that may be, the 43d had suffered 
severely in the succession of conflicts of almost daily 
occurrence since the General had left Astorgas, to 
which point he had been pursued by Napoleon ; they 
had a great deal of sickness in their ranks, conse- 
quent upon the sufferings of the winter march and 
the privations of a retreat through a miserable 
country, and amongst those who would have been in 
hospital under happier circurasfances was Sergeant 
William Newman, who now tottered on to the 
parade ground in a wretched state of weakness 
from dysentery. He was calhng over the roll of hia 



continuous, the ehouts and yells and execrations of 
the Spanish bullock -drivers betokened that they 
were alarmed out of their usual sluggish torpor — 
the sergeant, snatching up hie weapons, ran to the 
door and found that the whole place seemed thro^vn 
into a confusion of terror. Running along the 
streets or lanes as fast as he could, be gained the 
plaza just in time to see the last of Lord Paget'e 
cavalry moving off in the direction of La Oorufla, 
towards which the whole march was being directed, 
while many of the invalids, etc., were already far 
advanced on the same road. Breathless with 
astonishment, he asked what it all meant, and 
was informed that imperative orders had been sent 
back from Sir John Moore for the cavalry to close 
up on him, and then make for a place called EI 
Burgo with all speed; that many of the sick and 
wounded had been already despatched, and that 
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die q[iie8tiaii&r must have been asleep not to have 
heard the tnnnoil before. So it was — ^the sergeant 
had overslept himsdf ; it was now nearer one o'clock 
than XifssL, and if Newman did not make the best 
use of his legs there was no small chance of his 
£Edling into the hands of the French — a &te most 
devontfy to be aUiorred and avoided by aiiy 
Englishman nnd» the rank of a general, or at 
least a oolond. 

Excited bj this news. Sergeant Newman was 
JQst starting after the rear of Paget's dragoons, 
when who should come galloping up out of a bye- 
lane but one of the majors of the 43d, and, seeing 
the sergeant, he turned his horse and came up with 
him to learn the cause of his absence from the 
regiment. That was speedily and easily explained, 
and then the field-officer said that, as the sergeuiit 
happened to be there, he must take charge of some 
400 or 500 wounded and sick and stragglers still 
hanging about Betanzos, and bring them aloug with 
him as fast and as well as he could in the direction 
of La Corufla ; and that he had better be quick iu 
making a start, as Lord Paget had declared, whou 
called off from his peculiar duty by the order of 
the Commander-in-Chief, that the enemy's cavalry 
scouts were not far off^ and would probably reach 
Betanzos in a couple of hours. Then the major, 
who had returned for something he had forgotten 
in his night - quarters, rode off at a canter, and 



with the youth's aid — he had his bugle etill ■with 
him, and was well able to sound it — Newman 
■aBBeiubled all the best and most sober men in the 
plaza, where he explained to them the critical 
position in which they were, and called upon them 
to give him as much aid and willing assistance as 
though he were their commissioned, instead of non- 
commisBioned officer. Pretty well alarmed by his 
words — for the astute speaker had not hesitated to 
considerably exaggerate the danger, for the best 
reasons — these men willingly gave him pledges 
that they would do the utmost they could; and 
forthwith they commenced to beat up the place 
with loud cries of " The French I the cavalry I turn 
out, or you will all be killed 1 " and bo forth ; until 
every man put in an appearance on the plaza in a 
state of fright which lent them strength, as well as 
activity and temporary easement of their wounds. 
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That was a state of feeling the sergeant was most 
desirous to keep up, at least for some time yet ; so 
he delivered to his novel ^ charge of foot," made np 
from neariy every regiment in the force nnder 
General Moore, a biie^ emphatic speech, calculated 
to increase rather than to abate their apprehensions ; 
and he took the opportunity of physically asserting 
the del^ated authority which he quite intended to 
maintain, by having one debauched ruffian who 
jeered at him, tied up and flogged on the spot, and 
then marched off in irons — ^probably the only instance 
in which a non-commissioned officer of the Elnglish 
army has ever taken upon himself such formidable 
powers. Having thus effectually exhibited to all his 
fixed determination to be a real commander, Ser- 
geant Newman drew up his little battalion of the 
maimed, the halt, the sick, and the blind 'into some- 
thing like order; he placed the worst cases, after a 
very careful inspection and selection, in the few 
bullock waggons (most of these awkward convey- 
ances had long gone forward on the La CoruQa 
road) still left him, and despatched them en route 
immediately. The next step was a more difficult 
one, inasmuch as it affected the most turbulent — 
ue., the drunken or semi-drunken fellows — and it con- 
sisted in a careful examination of the men's muskets 
and other arms, to assure himself that they were in 
a proper state; to transfer the weapons of the very 
drunk or very feeble to those better able to wield 



along the La Corutla road, prettjr well BatisSed 
that he had them well Id hand iu case of Rct^ 
deut, and no little proud of his success in taming 
and methodising such an uncouth conglomeration 
of sufferers, insnbordinates, of drunkards, and of 
maligners. 

His route la^ along a veiy difficult conntiy, moun- 
tainous, rugged, cut up by water-courses, which the 
winter torrents had driven across the wretched 
attempt at a road in all directions, and blocked 
even in the best parts with broken-down waggons, 
abandoned store-carts, baggage flung off on account 
of the horses and bullocks being unable longer to 
cany the loads with which they had started, and all 
the d^brit of an army in full retreat before an enemy 
of superior strength and equipment. Another danger 
and perhaps the greatest, thought Sergeant Newman, 
conosted in the fact that the entire route seemed 



hope the FreDch Dragoons would halt altogether 
where they must now be, while, if they reached his 
convoy of nearly disabled Engliehmen, it was pretty 
certain there would be an indiscriminate slaughter, 
because, having arms in their hands, his men in the 
hurry of the first charge would be deprived of the 
quarter their wounded and sick state otherwise 
entitled them to. But there was no time to think, 
for even as the difficult problem was turning itself 
over in Newman's miod, he heard in the distance 
behind liim the unmistakable sound of a French 
cavalry tnirapet, and he knew that his fate was 
sealed unless instant action were taken, particularly 
as many of his people had also heard the call, hud 
passed the news of it from rear to iront of his column, 
which already was in confusion and almost flying, or 
as near that as possible, considering their condition. 
In the course of the march our bold sergeant had 
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had the good luck to find a strayed commissariat 
mule in a thicket by the wayside, and he had 
mounted the beast as the best available charger 
likely ever to fisdl to his lot. He now nrged this 
animal to \h.% greatest speed that conld be got ont 
of it, passed through and ahead of his fugitive men 
to their great disgust — ^for they thought he was 
seeking to save his own skin at the expense of 
theirs — and did not pull up until he came to a 
narrow passage in the road, a sort of gut, whose 
sides were close precipitous rocks which few of his 
men could possibly climb in their present wounded 
and disabled state ; and there, a stout cavalry sabre 
in his hand, and the two Hussars on either side of 
him to assist in what he was about to do, he waited 
until his convoy were in the centre of the gorge, when 
he commanded them to halt, threatening to kill the 
first man who dared attempt to disobey. His 
determined air enforced his orders, the flight was 
stayed, and Newman then called round him the 
sub-commanders appointed by himself in Betanzos, 
and with them he rapidly divided the whole force 
into two bodies — those strong enough to march at 
a decent pace, and those whose movements were 
very slow on account of their infirmities. At the 
first flush his next step may appear strangely 
improper, but Newman had a long and soldier-like 
head, and he knew that Sir John Moore would need 
every fighting man he could get to defend CoruQa 



the weakest (who only numbered 100) remained 
behind, drawn up with loaded muskets and fixed 
baj-onets at the head of the gut ; aud there, with 
Sergeant Newman posted in the place of danger, 
they awaited the approach of the French Dragoons, 
the clatter of whose accoutrements could be heard 
at the other end of the gorge while the above 
arrangeraeute were being made. 

At the selected point, the road so-called — prac- 
tically speaking, at this season it was little better 
than the bed of a torrent — turned sharply to the 
right, following the contour of the surrounding iu- 
aceessible hills, and consequently no one coming 
from Betanzos could see these sons of Mars on 
crutches, until actually within half pistol-shot ; while 
the absolute silence which Newman now enjoined 
rendered the trap complete. 

A deadly pause, and a picture well worth the 
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painting. Two rows of wounded British soldiers, 
kneeling or half-reclining as best they could, witli 
bajonetted guns facing the aperture through which 
the foe must come ; their faces pale, haggard, and 
in some instances blood-stained from wounds 
broken out afresh, yet calm, brave, determined, 
and their eyes glancing defiance, while their firm- 
set teeth spoke of deathless resolve to fight to 
the last* Behind them and on their flanks as 
the banks rose up from the road right and left, 
all the remainder massed grimly together with 
pointed muskets ; and standing in the very centre 
of the kneeling men, bold Sergeant Newman alx>ut 
to command in an emergency similar to ma/iy in 
which he had more humbly obeyed. 

The French came on at a swinging trot, rounding 
the comer in a dense body. 

" Standing ranks, Fire 1 " shouted Sergeant New- 
man — the musketry rang out as he spoke, and in a 
moment the ground in front was one struggling 
mass of fallen horses and men. The few that 
escaped that first deadly discharge and still rode 
on, were either shot down by the riflemen who 
had scrambled up into the subtending rocks, or 
were flung back from the bayonets and bullets of the 
kneeling ranks. A scene of the maddest confusion 
ensued amongst the French ; their trumpets sounded 
the «* Charge'' and the "Retire" alternately, their 
officers gave similar contradictory orders, the jumble 



remainder of the French Dragoons went about in 
tbe best fashion they could — an intense dread seized 
them, Sauve gut pent ' was hoarsely yelled from man 
to man, and away they all went back in full flight 
along the Betanzos road, their own officers being 
foremost in the scurry. 

The gallant Newman was quite well aware that 
his success had been in a great measure the result of 
good-fortune and surprise combined. He shrewdly 
suspected that the French officers had been unable 
to estimate the scanty number he had with him 
owing to their astonishment, as well as to the 
nature of the position, which was an admirable one 
for concealing the paucity of his men ; so he made 
up his mind that he would take advantage of the 
foe's present demoralisation to continue his own 
retreat along the road to La CoruBa, knowing 
that he need hope for no aid, nor for any return of 
the sound men by way of reinforcement. He there- 
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fore ordered the soldiers to re-load — fortunately, so 
complete had been the surprise of the hostile 
Dragoons, not a soul of th^ English had been as 
much as scratched — and he started them off again, 
while he remained with a few sturdy fellows to kill 
all the horses that were still alive, to pile their 
bodies as closely and as hard-jammed as they could 
the better to block up the track by way of barri- 
cade, and then he rejoined his crutched heroes, who 
were already creeping along in regular dot-and-go- 
one style* 

They had scarcely covered a mile and a half, 
when some of the Rifles, who had been made into a 
sort of rear-guard, brought forward the news that 
Johnny Crapaud was again on the war-path, but this 
time coming dn with care and deUberation ; so our 
sergeant-hero had to cast about for an eligible spot 
whereupon to administer a second dose of that 
medicine which had worked so eflScaciously before. 
As luck would have it, they were just then in a 
straggling, overhanging hamlet which had been 
precipitately deserted by its inhabitants when Lord 
Paget's Cavalry had gone through, and there were 
left some rough waggons in the sheds. These were 
immediately pitched down into the road below, 
all the furniture and even the timbers of the 
houses themselves were flung from above on top 
of the carts, and' a very tolerable breast-work, 
quite strong and awkward enough to impede a 



deliberate aim; the hoi-ses neither would dot could 
cross the awkward and high mass of lumber in 
froDt of the British luvalidB ; the sides of the road 
were quite inaccessible to mounted, or even to 
diitmouuted men exposed to 6re — in effect Newman 
was certainly maeter of the situation, and when 
when he had sufficiently filled the psiss with wounded 
or dead Frenchmen and horses — for the Dragoons 
persisted in coming on for a long time, before they 
again drew back — he pursued his way, almost un- 
molested, until he reached a winding portion of the 
road, where hia smart corporal had piled up a really 
excellent defence with the aid of a number of trees 
lying on the banks cut up, and made ready for trans- 
mission to La CoruSa, by the peasants of the place. 
Here also was foimd some good ^vine and provisions, 
which Newman gladly served out in moderation to 
his daring sick and battered coift, so that, when the 
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French again ventured to charge, he was able to 
give even a better account of them than before, 
while only a few of his own hands had fallen from 
carbine or pistol shot. 

It would be needless as well as wearisome to give 
an account of these numerous skirmishes, which went 
on until evening — suffice it to say, that the Dragoons 
charged repeatedly, were as repeatedly hurled back 
by the invincible recruits of the hospital ; that New- 
man retreated and fought, fought and retreated 
along the whole length of the road ; and that at last, 
when he was caught in a place where there was no 
cover to be had, and was expecting instant destruc- 
tion of himself and all his devoted band of 100, a 
half troop of Paget's Hussars (who at last had 
heard the firing, and came back to see what it 
meant) charged down to his relief routed the French 
Dragoons, and pursued them along the Betanzos 
road so far as the Englishmen thought fit to go. 

The officer in command of this relieving body was 
so struck with the evidence of Newman's gallant 
struggle littering the backward track so far as the 
Hussars had gone, that he reported the matter to 
General Frazer commanding the division to which 
the 43d belonged, and the General made the closest 
inquiry, into the whole plucky and clever business, 
and had Sergeant William Newman promoted to the 
rank of Ensign in recognition of his courage, his 
skilfolness, his power of command over a body of 

L 



STORM IN CALM. 




SMART breeze was blowing from the 
S.W^ and Her Majesty's sloop of war 
Pantaloon^ 10 guns. Commander Wilson, 
was bowling merrily across the Bight of 
Benin, on the west coast of Africa, looking out for 
any slavers that might be plying their infamous 
traffic in those watera 

There had been, and unfortunately still was a 
good deal of fever on board, contracted during a 
prolonged cruise on that almost the deadliest sta- 
tion known to the British navy, but for the last few 
days the brisker air, offshoot from some distant gale 
probably prevailing in the Southern Atlantic, had 
caused a marked improvement in the health of the 
ship's company, and the doctor's list showed a sensi- 
ble reduction from its dimensions of only a week 
before. The men's spirits revived with the pleasant 
change in the weather and the temperature, and 
moreover, they had on the previous day encountered 
another cruiser who gave them the welcome news 
that a well-known polacca engaged in the slave- 
trade was known to be somewhere in the immediate 



if the latter had only ordinary Inck, or if the slave 
captain was only as lazy as was sometimes the case, 
the Queen's ship might readily and hopelessly cut 
her ofiF before being discovered. Immediately Com- 
mander Wilson, who with all his ofScers was on deck, 
gave orders to crack on every stitch of canvas 
hitherto onset, and the gallant Pantaloon rushed 
through the bright blue waters of the Bight at top 
speed, for she was on her very beet sailing point. 
However, luck on this occasion was wanting, or this 
particolar weasel was by no means of the sleepy 
oi-der, for scarcely had the Patitalomi begim properly 
to feel the effects of the additional sail that had 
been set, when the polacca changed her course in 
accordance with that of her pursuer, and thf^re 
could no longer be any doubt that she had seen the 
war ship, and was showing as clean a pair of heels 
as she possibly could. Mot that the chase could 
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hope to escape provided the strong breeze lasted, 
hot ahreadj it showed symptoms of diminishing, and 
before many hours it began to visibly languish. 
Again it revived and blew stronger than ever ; again 
it decreased in intensity ; and the '' Pantaloons/' as 
the men called themselves, were kept in a see-saw of 
excitement — ^now gaining rapidly on the slaver as 
the wind strengthened, then dropping astern as it 
fitfully died away, and once more rushing a-head as 
the stronger gusts sent their vessel careering along 
in famous style. For the polacca, whose sails were 
enormous, slipped away easily from them in a light 
fareeze, while an increased wind meant increased 
speed for the Pantaloon. 

So the chase wore on during the day, but with 
the evening came a more steady and sustained blast, 
and by nightfall Captain Wilson was able to con- 
gratulate his oflScers that now they were so near the 
alaver that there would be little chance of her giving 
them the slip during the dark hours of the night. 
In effect it was so, and the morning's light showed 
them still holding the advantage, and with every 
chance of either actually coming up within range 
of the enemy, or else of driving her ashore near 
LagoSy towards which place they were both rapidly 
making. Again there were annoying and perplexing 
changes of weather — strong breeze, light breeze, 
cahn; calm, light breeze, strong breeze — and the 
evening of the second day foimd them with much 



fray. Bat, alae, no sooner tcob all in readinees for 
attack than the wind suddenly died away altogether, 
and the pursuer and pursued lay rolling to and fro in 
the swell of a dead calm I 

"What distance, Mr. Prevost," enquired Com- 
miuider Wilson of his First Lieutenant; "what dis- 
tance do you make her out to be t " 

"About half-an-honr's row, sir," waa the prompt 
reply, and the lieutenant looked wistfiilly across the 
expanse of waters lying between the two craft. 

" She looks a hard nut to crack," said the captain, 
handing his glass to the lieutenant, "four guns, as 
well as I can make out, her decks swarming with 
men, and boarding nets triced up fore and aft and 
all round." 

" Oh, sir, there's little fight in these fellows," was the 
reply, " and we could readily master her with a couple 
of boats' crewfl — I hope you intend to let us trj- ? " 



diminiehiiig expaose of waters between the two 
parties about to contend in a life and death etniggle- 
Before coming within range, Lientenant Prevost 
wiselj ordered his boats to slacken speed so that the 
men might he in full wind for the last rush, and 
opportunity was taken to see once more that all the 
arms were in proper order, were ready to the hand, 
and that each individual knew exactly the pro- 
gramme of the day and what was expected of him. 

Then a fresh start was made, and almost im- 
mediately two guns, that had been trained aft, 
opened from the decks of the enemy, and round- 
shot, grape, and canister — as the Pantalootig got 
nearer and nearer — dashed up the waters all round 
them. For quite quarter-of-an-hour this went on 
without a single shot being fired in return, for Mr. 
Prevost was not one to recklessly waste his aromuni- 
tion, or to needlessly excite his men; and th^ 



steered, zig-zagged away, and the fire of these 
heavy pieces ■was entirely lost. This was repeated 
as they got nearer and nearer, and it had the double 
effect of destroying the aim of the pirates, and of 
distracting their attention, so that they were unable 
to guesB where the attack really would be made. 

" Now, Mr. Crout," shouted Lieutenant Prevoat, 
standing up in the stem sheets, " separate, and 
board 1" 

"Ay, ay, sir I" 

The Master immediately seized the tiller-head, 
tnrned his prow straight for the bows of the polacca, 
drew his cutlaes, felt hie pistols free in his belt, and 
in another couple of moments was under the fore- 
rail of bis enemy. 

Simultaneously, the boatswain, Mr, Pasco, steered 
his whaler so as to take the enemy amidships; 
while Lieutenant Prevoet made a dash for the star- 
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board qnarter, which was his appointed place of 
attack. Just at that moment, however, a volley 
of grape shot caught Pasco's starboard oars, and 
swept every blade of them away ; his boat slewed 
. round suddenly, and before the boatswain could 
grapple the side of the enemy, his whaler was 
washed stemwards, and he and Lieutenant Pre- 
vosfs crew found themselves jammed together on 
the starboard quarter, and in considerable confusion. 
Leaving them for the moment, let us see how it 
fered with Mr. Grout and the crew of the cutter. 

The bulwarks of the enemy, as we have seen, 

were unusually high, there was little or no rigging 

in the fore-part (which Mr. Grout was aiming at) 

to aid the boarders from the cutter, and the men 

were anticipating a climb and a spring on board 

that might well appal a cat — were such a creature 

to attempt the feat under circumstances like those 

now going forward. But none of the cutter^s people 

did anticipate what really happened, and it was of 

such a nature as might well excuse them for 

hanging back, or even altogether discontinuing the 

attack. For just as Mr. Grout and his coxswain, 

both of whom had jumped forward the moment 

the cutter bumped the polacca's side, had grappled 

the lofty bulwark with boat hooks, a concealed 

gun port was flung open right in their faces, a 

brass piece was run forward from within, and there 

was nothing before them but instant death by being 



ziliana, with whom Mr. Crout was fiercely engaged, 
and at the aame time actively dealing death and 
wounds all around him as hia sharp cutlass swung 
and cloved and cut, as though the strength of a 
dozen men were in his one arm. Right and 
left the pirates fdl, under the fierce onslaught 
of these two glorious Euglish sailors, and, as 
they fought abreast, forcing their way further and 
further abroad at every step, the rest of the blue 
jackets and Marines climbed up from the cutter — 
in through the port, over the lofty bulwarks, up by 
the rigging and loose ropes — and a desperate hand 
to band fight speedily floated the decks in blood. 

Aft, the same deadly game was being played, but 
without the episode of a concealed gun suddenly 
opened in the face of the attackers, though they had 
special difficulties of their own to contend with. 
The accideatal joining of the two whalers together 
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had difiarranged all their plans, and they had to 
make their onfilaught all crowded together, and with 
the added disadvantage of having the whole band 
of pirates collected at one point ; whereas, had all 
gone right, they would been separated to resist two 
separate attacks. However, there was no time for 
bought ; Lieutenant Prevost was first on the slaver's 
deck, Mr. Pasco was by his side in a moment, and the 
pair made such play with cutlass and pistol, covered 
by the musketry fire from the Marines in their boats, 
that they had soon cut a clear semi-circle all around 
them, and their men were able, in the twinkling of 
an eye, to clamber up after them and obtain a firm 
footing on the blood-splashed deck. 

The pirates seemed absolutely to swarm aroimd ; 
they roared and shouted, in their wild fury, to one 
another for aid ; they called on the saints to lend 
their aid to the murderous cause; and their cap- 
tain — a huge fellow with eyes like fire, and a long, 
black beard, which seemed to shake with fury like a 
lion's mane — led attack after attack on the mere 
handful of British sailors, who had thus audaciously 
made their way on board his vessel. Nothing was to 
be heard but the clashing of cold steel on cold steel, 
the snapping of pistols, the rattle of musketry, and 
the hoarse shrieks and dreadful cries of those who were 
falling under the furious attack and defence, defence 
and attack. The Englishmen at this point, being quite 
over-manned and mastered, by numbers, were already 



and desperate rage, charged at the pirate-captain, 
and cut him down with a single blow of his Bword. 

That trenchant blow changed the &ce of the battle 
afl ; the English rallied with a loud cheer, buret on 
their foe en maate, and, fighting inch by inch, forcing 
their way foot by foot, they drove the pirates right 
across the decks, nhence several of the ru£Bans 
jamped from the opposite bulwark into the sea. 

Meanwhile the brave Crout had kept up a sturdy 
fight io the forepart of the slaver, and he found him- 
self nobly backed up by his cosswiiiu and by the rest 
of the cutter's crew. To say they fought like demons, 
would be too mild a way of putting it — they fought 
like British sailors, who knew no retreat even were 
one open to them, which here, at least, was very fer 
from being the case — and by the sheer obstinacy of 
battle they gradually cleared for themselves a lane 
through the swarming bands of the foe, and fought 
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their way first to the upper part of the deck or 
foVstle, then gradually down the slippy planking 
towards Mr. Prevost's party, until at last, with a 
maddened cry of mingled rage and joy, they joined 
forces with his and Mr. Pasco's people; and ''the 
Pantaloons " were once more re-united. 

Mr. Crout was covered with flowing blood, and his 
pallid face gleamed ghastly through its gory firame- 
work. 

''One rush will do it. Lieutenant I" he hoarsely 
croaked out : ** At 'em again, Fantaloons I " 

He waved his ^ednstained cutlass in the air, and 
dashed once more at the bewildered enemy. But 
the effort was too much, he staggered and fell on his 
knees ere he had advanced three paces, and a brutal 
Brazilian rushing at the falling man inflicted a 
second fearful wound, with an axe, all across his left 
shoulder and arm. Prevost immediately cut the 
feflow down — the English sailors made a final resist- 
less charge, the pirates were thrust down the hatches, 
some of them sprang overboard, some were flung 
into the sea while trying to escape up the rigging, 
and the rest threw down their arms and sued loudly 
for quarter, for mercy, for their miserable lives. The 
good fight was over, and the polacca was won I 

Almost immediately the news was signalled to the 
Pantaloon by the hauling down of the Brazilian 
ensign, and the sloop acknowledged the joyful in- 
telligence by firing five guns by way of salute, by 
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way of poean of victory. When the men had had a 
little breathing time, when the wounds of Mr. Grout, 
of Mr. Pasco, and the others who had been injured 
were attended to as best might be, Lieutenant Pre- 
vost took formal possession of his prize and saw that 
the pirates were securely chained below, after being 
disarmed, lest they should take heart of grace and 
renew a combat in which they would be still by far 
the stronger party. A large number of them had 
been killed outright, and the wounded were out of 
all proportion to the slain, for there were very few 
indeed of the whole crew but bore sanguinary 
marks of the fray. The handful of English were 
in worse plight; for though only a few had been 
killed, there was not a man of them unwounded, and 
most of the latter were unable to fight any longer, 
so serious were their injuries. Presently the Pan- 
taloon sent off another boat with the surgeon, restor- 
atives, etc., and in a short time all were made as 
comfortable as might be under the circumstances, 
the woimded were removed to their own vessel, a 
prize-crew was put on board the polacca, and with 
the evening breeze she parted company from her 
captor and was making all sail for Sierra Leone, 
where she was subsequently adjudged and con- 
demned in the Admiralty Court. 

Her name, when interpreted from the Portuguese, 
was found to be Tlit Butterfly ; she was completely 
fitted up for the slave trade, her armament was very 
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valuable, she was regarded on ^ the Coast ** as one 
of the most successful captures of the year, and 
her loss to the Brazilians as a great gain to the 
cause of the philanthropists, who waged undying 
war against the nefarious traffic in human flesh and 
blood. 

It only remains to be stated that Lieutenant Pre- 
▼ost was promoted to the rank of Commander for his 
successful gallantry, that his subordinates were like- 
wise suitably rewarded, and that the prize-money 
resulting from Tlie Butterfly was of such an amount 
as to prove a substantial benefit to all engaged in 
her capture. 



r. 
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another twenty -four inches or so to the shelter 
which every man had to provide for himself, or go 
without if he was too indolent to burrow a den 
more resembling a fox-hole than anything else. 

However, on the 19th of the named month their 
condition was ameliorated by the supply of tents 
for about half their number, which were pitched in 
and around an angular work thrown up in the right 
front of the reserve of the English army, and the 
remaining moiety of this distinguished corjpB found 
shelter in the redoubt itself which the whole regi- 
ment had been told off to defend. Somewhat behind 
them, and to their right again, across a deep ravine, 
lay the ruins of what had been a large palace flourish- 
ing centuries before, and the latter position was held 
by the 58th, the 40th, the 42d (Black Watch), and 
the 23d ; while some of the Guards and a number 
of other regiments formed the remainder of what 
was called, curiously enough, the Reserve, though 
in point of fact it was the whole right-flank division 
of Sir Ralph's army. Fifty yards more to the right 
of the ruins, and separated from them by easy slopes, 
was the sea itself — a very efficient protection, it was 
thought, for the right of the Expedition. All the 
ground occupied by these troops, which were under 
the command of Major-General Moore,* stood high 
above the sea and also above the plain lying be- 

* Afterwaida the Sir John Moore of undying Corufia fame. 



moet excellent Bituatinn either for defence or 
attack, and if Sir Ralph bad been as stronj^ as 
he oDgbt to have been, he might have done pretty 
moch as he pleaaed. 

Such, however, was not the case, for he had only, 
at the outside, 12,000 men ; hie acanty cavalry were 
mounted on wretched native beast*, which rendered 
them nearly worse than useless ; he had hardly any 
artillery worth speaking about, and many of hia 
troops — especially the officers junior in rank — 
were bo young, that General Menou, commanding 
Napoleon's army of Egypt at the time, had con- 
temptuously put it in the Orders of the Bay, that • 
the intention of the battle [about to be described] 
was "to drive the British school-boys into Lake 
Mareotis." Let us see how he did it. 

His army was over 18,000 strong, his soldiers 
were nearly all veterans of the First Consul's 



" Pflhaw," cried Sir Ralpli, " it can be no more 
tlian a feint — soldiers do not attempt a surprise with 
their sergeants carrying lanterns." 

However, he went back to bia tent, dressed him- 
self properly, buckled on his sword, and gave direc- 
tions that his charger should be brought round at 
once, but that his personal escort need not turn out, 
thongh he required the immediate attendance of all 
bis aides-de-camp on or off duty. Moat of these 
galloping gentry were, as they turned np, despatched 
by the General all along his front to visit the various 
outposts and gather all possible information, while 
Abercromby himself remained with General Crad- 
doek, whose entire division had by this time fallen 
in and were standing under arms in front of their 
tents, awaiting orders. Indeed they had been roused 
out only a very few moments before their usual hour 
of parade, for Sir Ralph had the wholesome respect 
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of a thorough soldier for early rising, and on the very 
first day of landing in Egypt had fixed upon 3 A.M. 
as the time for morning muster. This present 
slightly anticipated parade was not made without 
some noise and the normal use of lights ; and it was 
noticed by the General and his staflF, who were look- 
ing eag^ly to their firont, that the lanterns on the 
level land below seemed now to be moving slower 
than before, and after half-an-hour or so they 
stopped altogether ; while the entire line of French 
great guns in front of Alexandria belched forth iu 
chorus to supplement the cannon on their right, 
which had opened the ball and were still keeping up 
an admirably served fire. 

General Craddock was of opinion that this added 
cannonade was only meant to confuse the English, and 
take off their attention from the movements of the 
French infiaintry below, who must surely mean to at- 
tack him; Sir Ralph still entertained his original view, 
that the enemy were but feinting, and gave directions 
that not a gun should be fired imtil they really knew 
what was intended. Presently in came an aide-de- 
camp at hot speed with the news that there were 
columns undoubtedly moving to the centre, but that 
they seemed heavier — ^though the intense darkness 
prevented any positive knowledge on the point^ — in 
the direction of the sea-fiank, where imquestionably 
the French cannonade was more persistent and in 
every respect greater than on either centre or left. 



Leaving him for the preseDt, it becomes necessaiy 
to see what was going od nearest the sea, where 
"The Kinuegad Slashers" formed the advanced 
defence in the angular redoubt. 

In that quarter the English had not turned out 
BO soon as Craddock's men, because the hostile guns 
betokened no immediate assault on their fl&uk ; but 
when the whole line of Menou's artillery burst forth, 
General Moore had called the Reserve to arms, 
and they were hardly on the alert before they were 
attacked by three solid columns of infantry (who 
had surmounted the rising ground, on which lay the 
British regiments, before being discovered,) a large 
body of cavalry in support, another mass of infantry 
already deployed into line, the Invincibles, and 
a number of light field-guns which were to be 
employed against Abercromby's Centre and Left 
when his Hight should have been turned and de- 
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feated — all of which arrangement was subsequently 
detailed to General Hutchinson by a French 
General who was captured. In effect — and it is 
better to state it now, so that what follows may be 
better understood — ^Menou's plan was to surprise 
and crush Sir Ralph's Right, to drive it along the 
line of hills and hurl it into the valley where lay his 
Centre, with the effect of producing a fatal confusion; 
and, then — after those thus entrapped had been 
entirely destroyed by the victors, and by a simul- 
taneous onslaught from Menou's centre and main 
body of horse — the whole force of the French were 
to assail Craddock with overwhelmiDg numbers, and 
literally to drive him into Lake Mareotis and the 
Alexandria Canal, by which he was completely 
hemmed in. The same General also told how Menou 
had called for Volunteers, to receive a Louu dor 
per man when they should have taken the work 
held by the ** Slashers ;" how 900 of the Invincible 
Legion had accepted the mission and the promised 
bribe; and how, the better to make them fight as 
a sort of forlorn hope, the flints had been removed 
from their muskets, to compel them to trust to the 
bayonet alone. 

The " Slashers" rushed to arms with a will ; though 
boys iu years, they thirsted to cross bayonets with 
the foe, and had been the loudest to shout, *' Let us 
land 1 Let us attack 1 Victory or death I " while the 
expedition had been dawdling in Aboukir Bay ; and 



panies, when all around them rose in the dark the 
shrill cries of the mighty colunm being hurled against 
them, and a savage combat immediately commenced 
— the French pouring in a terrible volley at half- 
pistol shot, For these £rst assailants were not the 
Invincibies. Then they charged, were received on 
the bayonets of the Slashers (who did not pull a 
trigger), with an obstinate strength that foiled 
their best efforts ; and, as the French were driven 
back, gallant Colonel Paget, commanding the Kinne- 
gad boys, poured in a voUey which told with dire 
effect on the crowded column of the attack. But 
the latter were not beaten ; again and again they 
returned to the charge, prefacing each onset with a 
withering fire, but again and again they were thrust 
out from the work whose few guns crashed at them 
warmly after each repulse. During the first hour 
of this sanguinary contest Colonel Paget had fallen 
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seriouslj wouDded, and there were actually tears ia 
his ejes when he found himself forced to submit to 
the orders of the surgeon, who insisted on his being 
carried away to the rear, when the command de- 
volved on Colonel Chambers a fine soldier whose 
seventeen years of Indian warfare had well qualified 
him to lead such a dashing regiment, and the battle 
went on even more desperately than before ; for, so 
often as the French were repelled and their ranks 
decimated, so often did fresh soldiers pour up to 
replenish the companies, and there seemed no end 
to the masses of warriors thus persistently hurled 
against the angular work and its obstinate defenders 
— ^no end to the number of times the attack was 
renewed — no end to the awful tale of deaths and 
woimds the surgeons of the 28th were scoring up 
while they attended to the injured as well as they 
could in the darkness. 

While this bloody game was being played in and 
round the angular work, a no less sanguinary one 
was going on inside and about the ruins of the palace 
in their rear, where the 58th, the 23d, and subse- 
quently the Black Watch were performing marvels 
of valour against the great force which had been 
pushed into their very teeth by General Lanusse, 
commanding the whole of this left attack of Menou. 

The advance of that oflScer, though not in the 
nature of a surprise, whatever might have been 
originally intended, was rapid, bold, and at first 



ceaeeless reliefs which never Failed to come up to 
supply the gape in Lanuese's bullet-racked ranks. 
The 58tli and 23d had Beverall; Buffered nearly as 
much ae had the " Slashers " in the redoubt, and 
General Moore, when he viBited this position of his 
command about four o'clock, saw that if the two 
plucky regiments were not relieved or reinforced 
they must inevitably lose the ruins. Therefore he 
ordered up the Black Watch, who had liad already 
a good deal of fighting of their own, to supplement 
the other two in and round the ruins, and the bold 
Highlanders, whose mountain blood was a-fire, were 
not long in giving such relief to the sore pressed 
58th, 23d, and 40th (who had not suffered bo much) 
as enabled them to re-form, to pull their scattered and 
thinned ranks together, and to get into something 
like the decent fashion of their ordinary parade form. 
When General Moore saw these things in fair 
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train for being duly accomplished, he returned to 
where the Guards and the remainder of his Com- 
mand were holding back the third column of Lan- 
Base's attack on the left of that portion of the lines 
attotted to Moore's care ; but, being without orders 
and the darkness continuing quite impenetrable, 
Moore was compelled, when the Guards had accom- 
plished that dutj, to remain quiescent during the 
onslaught of the French centre on Sir Ralph Aber* 
Grombj's centre, which, as we know, held the valley 
dividing the English right and left. As might have 
been expected in such a crowded spot, the confusion 
was very great, and in the course of the action Sir 
Balph himself got mixed up in a hand-to-hand 
encounter with the advance there of General D'Estain 
^-who was backed up by the great mass of the 
French under Generals Friant and Kampon, while 
General Roize followed them with 1500 cavalry — 
and the British leader, after some three hours* fight- 
ing, the details of which need not be entered upon, 
found himself in a melit from which there seemed 
little chance of escaping. The brave chief fighting 
personally with a jumbled crowd of Frenchmen, 
mounted and dismounted, was on the point of being 
captured by one of Roize's troopers, when a private 
of the Scots Fusilier Guards went to his rescue, but 
without being aware who the officer was. As the man 
fought his way to his side, Sir Ralph cried — 
** Soldier 1 if you know me, don't name me." 



the thick of the fight, though he ought to have 
been aboard hie ship id Aboukir Bay. Almost 
simultaneously the Scots Fusiliers charged forward, 
the French were for a. time driven back, but they 
soon re-formed, and the fight weut on just as 
pertinaciously as before, ending in a partial triumph 
of D'Estain as will be seen presently. 

About this time, though the exact hour was never 
known. Sir Ralph Abercromby received a bullet in 
the side, which subsequently forced ita way into his 
gi'oin, but it was not until more than two hours 
afterwards, when the attack was slackening in all 
directions, that the noble leader fainted under the 
pain— then it was found he was mortally wounded, 
and the surgeons, who declared it inconceivable how 
he had held out so long, had him removed to the 
rear, whence he was subsequently carried and put 
on board the Foudroyant, but only to die. 
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The Black Watch had so effectually disposed of 
Lanusse's attack on the 58th and 23d that those 
troops, now re-formed and reinforced, were held 
competent to take care of themselves for the 
fhture (which they did) ; and, the " Slashers " being 
in considerable straits in their angular redoubt, the 
42d were despatched back from and round the ruined 
palace to support them. This the Highlanders ac- 
complished in most gallant style; too gallant, as 
was immediately seen; for they advanced further 
than they ought to have done, driving the foe before 
them, and thus exposed themselves to a charge of 
cavalry, who cut right through them, galloped round 
the " Slashei*s," who were thus taken in the rear by the 
triumphing Dragoons, when Colonel Chambers did 
what had never been done before, or has been done 
since — he gave to the " Slashers " the word " Rear 
rank, right about face I'' and the singular spectacle 
might have been seen were there light enough, of 
his regiment driving away infantry with their front 
rank, while their rear rank repulsed repeated charges 
of cavalry, being still in line but back-to-bact So suc- 
cessful was this new manoeuvre, that, tjiough it took 
a long time to accomplish, both infantry and cavalry 
were beaten out of the immediate neighbourhood, 
the latter arm, indeed, having nearly every one of 
its saddles emptied. 

The enemy being thus effectively checked, the 
** Slashers,^ who had been gloriously aided by the war- 



heroes had, in the meanwhile, been silently creeping 
up the deep ravine lying between the redoubt and 
the rutDB, and there they had remained perdu until 
after the cavalry charge above described. These 
high-falutiii' gentlemen, with the grandiloquent title, 
now silently climbed up to the level of the angular 
redoubt where the '"Slashers" were enjoying a 
little breathing time, and — it will be remembered 
they had no means of firing — dashed at the work as 
silently, yet as energetically as might be ; and they 
were in the very midst of the 28th bayonetting these 
young fellows, right, left, and centre, before the 
nature of the new attack was clearly understood. In 
the first surprise the " Invincibles " overmastered the 
companies under the redoubt, were up and over it in 
a moment, and were apparently on the very eve of 
the accomplishment of Menou's plan — on the verge 
of earning that promised LouU d'or — when Colonel 
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Chambers, sword in hand, charged into the * very 
centre, most of his officers surrounding him, the 
rank and file woke up firom their first natural as- 
tonishment, and an awiul scene of battle and carnage 
ended in the " Invincibles " being flung bodily out of 
the work, while the "Slashers" below — who had 
rallied as soon as ever their opponents had cut 
through them — treated them to such a close volley 
as more than decimated their ranks. Nevertheless, 
tiiese dauntless selections from Napoleon's finest 
regiments had no intention of abandoning their design 
— in a brief time they had, covered by the dark, 
regained the order they had lost, closed up their 
ranks, drew a long breath, and again went headlong 
at the redoubt, with even a greater energy of daring 
than before. 

But the " Slashers ^ were now quite on the alert ; 
they gave much more than they got, though by this 
time the 42d had been drawn away to help the 
Guards in the centre, and after a long, furious 
assault the " Invincibles " were a second time liter- 
aDy pushed at the bayonet's point out of the 
work, whose ditch was by this time filled up 
with the dead bodies of both sides engaged in 
the bloody fray. Now a new danger arose— again 
the cry of ** Cavalry in the rear I " was raised, and 
Colonel Chambers found that he was, for the second 
time, being assailed behind by the French Dragoons. 
Where they came from he could not conceive, but it 
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again did they after a long and arduous right-about 
combat entirely defeat the Dragoons, while their 
front-rank alone met and resisted the shock, the 
third and moet ferocious shock of the " Invincibles," 
■who, hearing the shouts of their own Cavalry on 
the rear of the " Slashers," never doubted that at last 
they were really masters of the field. Those 
" lovincibles'' were mistaken — the Dragoons, every 
second or third saddle emptied, were beaten away 
into a confused retreat — the rear-rank faced to its 
proper front again — 

" Charge them, brave lads, to the death ! " cried 
Colonel Chambers; and, suiting the action to the 
word, he flew at the foe, his daring youngsters at his 
back, and drove the enemy clear and cleau away to 
the very verge of the ravine up which they had come. 

Already no less than 650 out of the 900 " Invin- 
cibles" were dead — as was afterwards found — and 
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when Colonel Chambers, who had no taste for 
slaughter for slaughter's sake, had called upon the 
French leader, in the name of common hiunanity, 
to surrender before the remnants of his force were 
killed, that officer threw down his sword, and the 
remaining 250 were prisoners ! " The Slashers " gave 
a tremendous cheer — ^nay, cheer upon cheer, until 
their voices refused further utterance — ^in token of 
their victory, and assuredly it was well worth even 
the most demonstrative rejoicing. Nevertheless, the 
gallant regiment had had such an escape as they 
knew not of until afterwards, and assuredly the God 
of battles must have taken them under his especial 
protection. For Abercromby's right, entirely pierced 
at the central valley, left a broad and open avenue 
for the charge of the French cavalry, who wheeled 
for the purpose in squadrons to their left, and had 
it not been for those wretched sand-pits (at which 
the '* Slashers" had grumbled and sworn so much in 
Flanders fashion), not 11 rear-rank man of the 28th 
would have been able to face about to fight the 
Dragoons, not a man of the whole regiment would 
have been left alive to tell the tale, for Roize's horse- 
men had got themselves in the dark hopelessly en- 
tangled in the same pits, where many and many a 
score out of the whole 1500 found ready-made 
graves ; and thus the attack on the faced-about rank 
of the 28th, was less numerous and less formidable 
than it otherwise must have been. 



destroyed had the En^jhsh cavalry been well enough 
mounted to permit of pursuit acroea the sandy plain 
intervening between the contending armies. As it 
.was, many of the beaten Frenchmen fell under the 
fire of our guna which, few as they were in number, 
played on the enemy effectively in the daylight 
that was growing strong when they began to 
retreat; and, amongst many others, the General 
who had commanded the attack on the English centre 
had his head taken off by a cannon-ball just as he 
was entering his own lines in front of Alexandria. 

On our side the cost of victory was cruelly severe, 
no less than 2,000 — not to mention the irreparable 
loss of the brave Sir Ralph Abercromby — being the 
return of killed and wounded; but that of the 
French was more than double that number, while 
four of their generals were taken prisoners. The 
torn and blood-stained standard of the " Invincibles " 
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that astute Dutchman scarcely cared to accept. 

In the previous year, even while the Bojne waa 
yet gorged with the corpses of those slaiu in the 
great battle on its banks. General Douglas, with five 
cavalry and twelve infantry regiments and some 
artillery of William's army, had sat down before 
Athlone, never doubting that the stronghold — which 
is said even to this day to command Ireland — 
would fall into his hands as an easy prey. The 
town, divided into Irish and English portions re- 
spectively situated ou the west and east shores of 
the Shannon, was held for King James by old 
Colonel Grace, as staunch a soldier perhaps as ever 
buckled on sword and spurs, who, seeing that the 
English side was untenable, at once burned that 
quarter to the ground, previous to retiring into the 
Irish one ; and further strengthened his position 
by breaking down one of the arches of the bridge 



restored where tbey had formerly suffered ; for- 
midable out-works had been added at every 
available point; aod General Ginctle felt that to 
capture Athlone in its present excellent condition 
was indeed a feat which could not be accomplished 
without exceeding difficulty, and a very large 
leaven of luck. 

Nevertheless, he obeyed his master's orders ; but 
he went about the work with a leisurely care which 
the French and Irish declared to be cowardice, 
but which really was nothing but a sample of that 
masterly inactivity which has often gained victoriea 
when greater bustle and energy might well have 
lost them. His choice of position was a matter of con- 
siderable deliberation, and even when he had made 
his decision, he took no step whatever in advance 
until be had fully entrenched what he held, and 
bad thus secured himself on all sides. He had 
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pleuty of siege-artillery, able engineers, a fine 
corps of Sappers and Miners, and there were with 
him a number of officers of what were even then 
the scientific arms of the service, who had taken 
active part in some of the greatest sieges dming 
the Continental wars of the period. When occupied 
in making his dispositions, and they took a con- 
siderable time to accomplish, Ginckle was pleased 
to learn from his spies that Saint Ruth affected to 
despise him ; that instead of looking to his fortifi- 
cations and the due training of his troops, the 
French general had given himself over to gaiety 
and dissipation ; and that, beet of all, he was leading 
the Irish officers, to a certain extent, into similar 
courses. There was nothing, as he said himself, 
that General Ginckie liked better than being de- 
spised by a military opponent in the field, for then 
the wily old fellow knew the chances were strongly 
in favour of his own ultimate triumph. 

The first task set to the Orange army, was the 
reduction of the the re-occupied English (eastern) 
town, and that was not difficult of accomplishment 
when the strength and weight of Ginckle's artillery 
is taken into consideration. He bombarded it from 
a safe distance, his showers of heavy cannon-balls 
in a few days tumbled the whole place into a mass 
of indistinguishable ruins, and his infantry moved 
to assault it in full confidence that the Irish, under 
the command of Colonel Fitzgerald, would fly 



However, he was not a man to cry long over 
spilt milk, and he set at once to work to improve 
the position he had so dearly won. Unfortunately 
for Ginokle, old Colonel Grace — whose military 
aouteness had been ngain vindicaled by the ex- 
pulsion of the Irish from the eastern portion of 
Athlone — had been wise enough in his generation 
to break down the very furthest or most western 
arch of the bridge across the Shannon, so that the 
greater portion of that structure, whilo nominally 
in Ginckle's possession, was really but a sort of 
trap along which his men were constantly iiselessly 
exposing their lives — and losing them, under the 
Irish fire. To obriate this practice, which he could 
not well forbid without lessening the rivalry of 
courage in hia troops, Ginckle planted at hie end 
of the long causeway, a strong battery armed 
with balfa-dozen mortars and the same number of 
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heavy guns ; behind that^ and on either- flank, be 
erected others at an increased elevation, nntil the 
whole of his formidable attack bore some distant 
resemblance to a gigantic flight of stairs, com- 
mencing almost level with the flowing water, and 
culminating on the highest point of the shattered 
debris of the English town in his possession* 

At first, all these gons — ^whose position has been 
thns plainly detailed for the better understanding of 
the daring deed that has to be recounted — ^were 
trained to sweep the bridge, and so hammer alto- 
gether on the Castle on the Irish side over-looking 
it, and a second tremendous bombardment, witli 
only the breadth of the river between the muzzles 
of the guns and their stem old target, was forth- 
with commenced. The fire, thus concentrated on 
one point, soon began to make itself felt, and 
though it was vigorously replied to by the Irish, the 
vast superiority of the metal with which Ginckle's 
batteries (seven in number) were armed, was not 
to be mastered or even sensibly reduced, and the 
Castle fell by degrees into complete ruins. Nor 
was the great artillery contest carried on merely 
by day — night found the guns still thundering 
away, and the whole country round, was lit up by 
the ceaseless flashes, while their roar could be heard 
many a long mile away. 

The Castle at last reduced, Ginckle's bombardment 
was by degrees expanded so as to embrace the whole 



which has never beea surpassed aad seldom even 
equalled in the annals of defensive operations. 

Ultimately, however, the walla yielded nnder 
the ceaselessly terrific fire from the splendidly served 
batteries of the Dutch General, and at last there 
was, pi-actically speaking, no to^vn of Athlone left ; 
and Ginckle found himself in the unpleasant 
position of having utterly destroyed a fortresa 
without capturing it, of being master  of a place 
which he was powerless to enter because the bright 
Shannon still flowed calmly defiant between his 
army and the forces of the Irish and French on 
the other side. He found himself quite unable to 
advance, to retreat would be a humiliation his 
King would never permit or condone — what was to 
be done ? 

Nor was that dilemma the worst of the case, for 
the provisions of the English were running very 
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short : already the men were on half rations ; the 
supplies from the country had failed altogether ; and 
the communications with Dublin — the only source 
whence could be obtained food, stores, and ammxmi- 
tion, which latter also was failing — were cut off by 
the clouds of Irish light-horse, who completely sur- 
rounded Ginckle up to the river's bank, and waged 
on him a most harassing and distressing guerilla 
warfare, which was carried on with almost entire 
impunity. 

At this juncture, one of the German Engineer 
officers of Ginckle's staff bethought him of a device 
he had seen successfully employed at a siege in the 
Low Countries, and, on being submitted to a Council 
of War, it was resolved to give it a trial at Athlone. 
It will be remembered that Queen Elizabeth's Bridge, 
on which the Irish had not fired for obvious reasons, 
was still intact, save at the arch which Colonel Grace 
had destroyed — the arch closest to the western, or 
Irish, shore — and the German's plan was to push for- 
ward along the bridge, and, under a heavy fire from 
all the guns, a strong force with concealed means of 
spanning the gap, so that the Williamite troopers 
might be enabled to enter the battered fortress and 
dispose of the Irish and French armies in detail. To 
aid the movement, fresh batteries were added to 
those already in existence ; and it was ordered that 
the fire of all, both new and old, should be concen- 
trated upon the point where the broken arch touched 



ateadily from east to west — that the Irish were 
compelled to abandoo their part of the arch by 
nightfall, and they retired to the nooks and crevices 
still left of the old Castle, to find what shelter they 
might in its ruins, never doubting that the William- 
ites would also withdraw for rest during the dark 
hours, as was the custom of their infantry, though 
their guns mostly thundered the whole night 
through. 

So stern and uncompromising had been the day's 
conflict, 80 severe had been Ginckle's loss in men, shot 
down wholesale while on the bridge and drowned in 
the Shannon, that the Irish felt certain there would be 
no further attack until the next day, which was Sun- 
day ; and accordingly they foolishly went to sleep in 
full security, and without even taking the ordinary 
precaution of posting the usual sentries. At dawn 
the effects of their folly broke on them with full 
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force; for they woke up to find that, whilst they 
slumbered, the enemy had been busy; had laid a 
certain number of great beams from their own side 
of the broken arch to the Irish one ; while a strong 
Williamite column was, at that very moment of dis- 
covery, steadily and quickly marching along the 
causeway itself I 

With a celerity that was almost miraculous, the 
Irish brought every single gun they had to bear on 
the invading party, and the latter were met with 
such an overpowering volley from great and small 
arms combined, that they hesitated, wavered, a few 
broke, and soon the whole attacking column went 
about, lea^-ing numbers of their wounded men to 
drown in the river, and retreated behind their bat- 
teries. The defenders on the other shore took 
instant advantage of the success that had fallen to 
their lot : they manned the broken arch again, rebuilt 
their breastwork, whose foimdations had not been 
entirely destroyed by the fire of Saturday ; while a 
small but daring band of their bravest men sought 
to tear up the great beams, laid by the English 
during the night across the gap of salvation. In 
this they were only partially successful, and for 
more reasons than one. First, they had not taken 
with them proper tools for the task; secondly, the 
timbers were of ponderous weight and strength, 
and had been securely cramped with irons and bound 
with massive chains ; thirdly, the foothold for opera- 



ping by, and there was still a decent prospect of 
Buccess were prompt measures taken ; so, mastering 
his rage, he re-formed the column, added another of 
equal strength to follow it in support, and advanced 
it on the causeway with the ominous observation 
(which was speedily passtjd through the entire ranks 
of the expedition), that " if it wavered again, their 
own (the English) batteries should play on U, and 
leave not a man of them alive." 

The Irish, from the Connaught shore, saw this 
double column advancing without much trepidation. 
For they were now able to train a number of large 
guns on its head and flank; their sharpshooters 
along the ruins lining the river banks, above and 
below what had been the town, were enabled to open 
a deliberate fire from their safe nooks of vantage ; 
their repaired breastwork, manned with determined 
warriors from Maxwell's regiment of dragoons (of 
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course dismounted), was stfll a verr efficient tempo- 
rary fortification ; and best of all, there was not a 
vestige of cross-planking now left on the few main 
beams still spanning the broken arch, so that the 
WiUiamites who might ventnre to crawl acroos those 
naked timbers would onl j do so to meet an immediate 
death by sword, boDet, or in the deep waters flowing 
midemeath. Still the column, covered by a pitiless 
fire firom all Ginckle's batteries and dropping its men 
by whole platoons into the Shannon, continiied to 
press forward; their grenadiers threw their flaming 
missiles into and on the dry wattle-breastwork with 
a persistence which at length ended in a similar 
conflagration to that of the previous afternoon ; and, 
the wind still holding in the same quarter as befi>re, 
the smoke and flames forced the Irish, who were 
falling in great numbers, back into the ruins of the 
Castle, whether they would or not* 

Suddenly, and to the great consternation of the 
brave defenders, the attacking column opened at its 
head and divided into two parts down to its very 
centre, whence, with a great cheer, the English 
rapidly pushed forward a wooden gallery, in the 
nature of a drawbridge on upright hinges, which 
had be^i constructed by the German engineer; and 
this machine was at once run forw^ud on wheels to 
the very edge of the broken arch* 

Arrived there, the supporting chaizk^ whidi held 
tlus novel gangway upright on its platform were let 

O 



place wae Io8t tmlesB that gallery could be deetroyed, 
for already were the Eogliuh Grenadiers securing it in 
position, layiDg down additional planking, and pre- 
paring it to receive the head of their colunms, now 
maeeed at its very foot. 

For a single moment there was a pause — a fearful 
pause on that Sunday morning in the pleasant sum- 
mer time — and then the Irish gunners and infantry 
recovered themeelves, poured in the hottest fire they 
had yet achieved, and hteraliy filled the waterway 
under tlie bridge with the corpses of Giuckle's men. 
So fast, however, as the latter fell, so fast did others 
pour on the causeway from the English side; and 
there could be no doubt that the Dutchman had 
made up his miud to set foot in Connaught that day, 
though it cost htm half his array. 

There was but one hope for the Irish — the imme- 
diate destruction of the fatal gallery of communica- 
tion. 
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A sergeant in MiixwelFg dragoonfl, Cmitiime by 
name, grasped the sitnation at a glance, and cried 
aloud, as he stepped ont firom the hnddled ranks of 
his comradesy in words that Irish history will never 
cease to preserve — 

** Are there ten men here, who will die with me for 
Ireland!" 

Not a second's panse ncm — ^there were not ten, but 
hundreds npon hundreds; and from amongst the 
strongest and most active of them the devoted ser- 
geant picked ont the niunber he had stated. All of 
them were in the full armour of their eorpB — ^back- 
piece and front-piece of wrought steel, thigh pieces 
that stood out over the knee as well, and great jack- 
boots of horsehide, stout enough to ward off most 
bullets, and to resist any sabre-slash the arm of man 
could deliver. 

"Fling aside your swords, men; 'tis axes we 
want I " was the sergeant's next order. 

Immediately he was obeyed, for there were plenty 
of tools aU around, and then, with ihe simple 
words, ** Follow me, boys — for Ireland 1" Custume 
ran up to inside of the Irish breastwork, climbed 
over it with the agility of a cat, and landed on 
the opposite side face to face with the English, 
was closely followed by his sacrificial ten, and 
forthwith all set to work to hew away the gallery, 
to wrench up and fling into the river the planks 
just laid down, to destroy the dire machine de- 



bended axes mightily working in the einewr hands 
of the eleven, whose immediate death was as certain 
as eunset. 

Then the English suddenly woke from theit 
stupor, but not before excellent progress had been 
made by Custume and his heroic little knot of 
patriots — the batteries belched forth again, musket, 
pistol, and grenado recommenced their fearlril 
work, and in five minutes the glorious leader 
and every one of hia followers were floating dead 
in the Shannon, but siurounded with the planks, 
boards, and railings they had torn firom the gallery 
ere they died. 

The same moment that the laut of them toppled 
over, struck to the death by a bullet, and fell into 
the wild waves of the Shannon river — in that 
moment, again went up the hoarse cry from another 
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sergeant in Maxwell's ranks; ^Are there ten men 
who will die with me for Ireland t " 

Ten? Ten hundred if need be; bnt there was 
no room for more than the specified nimiber to 
efficiently work at cutting away the gallery; and 
immediately a second eleyen, equipped as had 
been their self-sacrificing predecessors, clambered 
oyer the fareasi-work and took up the task which 
grim death had forced their comrades to abandon. 
Fast flew shot, shell, grape, bullets, and grenades 
from the English — whizzing, bursting, and ripping 
up the woodwork all around the Irish eleven ; but 
more fiist went the axes in their hands, faster went 
plank after plank over the side, faster and yet 
faster did the gallery disappear; until, at length, 
not a vestige of it save its wheeled-platform on 
the flngUsh side, remained; and there was no 
longer any foothold for attack but the naked 
beams, just as useless as they had been in the 
morning. 

An exultant scream of triumph went up from 
the Irish soldiers crowding every ruin in the town 
to see this desperate venture performed, cuid the 
air rang again, even momentarily masteiing the 
roar of the cannon, with their wild applause, with 
their wilder calls to the heroes of this second scene 
in the terrible tragedy, to return ere it was too late. 

Too late? Too late indeed; for already nine of 
them were floating dead amidst the wrack below. 



from their dow perilous position by Ginckle liim- 
eelf; and as they retired along the causeway, the 
Irish volleys broke out afresh with fearful vigour, 
and the retreating troops fell in whole masses 
into the river, dead when they dropped, or to die 
in its cold embrace, for the heavy burden of their 
accoutrements contained the death-warrants of all 
who once went over, 

Athlone was saved a second time, and though 
the English eventually captured it — chiefly owing 
to the abeurd conflicts between Saint Ruth and the 
Irish commanding officers — they never made the 
slightest impression by way of the bridge which 
the Twenty Irish Heroes died in defending, and 
only used the causeway as a supplement when 
they had already gained a footing in Connaught by 
other □ 
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A PLUNGE IN THE DARK. 




!RHAPS one of tlie most mipleasant 
experiences a commander ever soffers 
under is that of finding that his advance 
has become separated from his rear, and 
that in consequence his proper snpport is entirely- 
wanting. 

Such was the nature of the information conveyed 
to Colonel R. RoIIo Gillespie, commanding the vaii 
of an attacking British force in a thick jimgly forest 
in the island of Java, and for the moment it 
absolutely staggered him, for he knew how much 
depended on the promptitude with which he could 
push forward. He had been marching since mid- 
night over a most difficult country, cut up by 

• 

ravines, woods, enclosures, and all sorts of obstacles, 
with the object of attacking the fortified camp of 
Comelis, held by 13,000 Frenchmen, who owned the 
island; and Gillespie was well aware that all the 
other bodies sent out from Sir Samuel Auchmuty's 
army, with the same intention but in different diriic- 
tions, were to await his own attack before com- 
mencing theirs. 



surely draw on Gillespie the fire from the greater 
portion of the 280 guns the enemy had in position, 
would expose him to the attack of infantry and 
cavalry in overwhelming numbers, and would 
certainly enable the French to cut off his retreat 
from Sir Samuel's main body. On the other hand, 
the force mider his command was very limited, and 
it eeemed to savour of madness to hurl the men 
against such a position as that of Cornelis, which 
was known to be fortified and defended with the 
very best skill of the French engineers. 

In fact, it was held to be impregnable, not only 
by its present occupants, but by most miUtary men 
of other nations, and there were not a few of Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty's own staff who secretly enter- 
tained the same opinion. It lay on high ground, 
between the Jacatra, i.e.. Great River, and tbe 
Slokan, a deep artificial stream. The banks of the 
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first (wiuck was an&>rdaJbIej. w<iie Uio ^tet^p and 
jnnglj' to permit of joLdiers fflTTnhmg up ttreni^ 
and there waa but one nnbr^jken. ami ptunniuit^ac 
bridge OTcr it at Campon^ ILilajo* a lon^ way jx 
rear of Coindii; wiiile the SLkaxu haTb^ bt^tra 
eq>eciallj cut for mxEtarj' piirpoiset»« wa&. of coor^s^. Jb;s 
Becnre as art conid make it. Tlie strung eatneuoii- 
mentB» dotted eT»j here and there with batteri^tS 
redoubts, etc, formed a kind of oblong ^Te niilet^ iu 
circuit ; the few roads were cut in ererr direction b v 
deep trendies to impede any adTance in soldierlike 
order, abattu obstructed all progn^fis where they cv>uKl 
be made aTaihiUey trous de loup were not wanting, aiul 
the deserter who had given all this inlurmatiim fe^uvl 
that wherever the broken land might bo thoxi^ht 
fit for cavalry, there had been carefully plant tnl 
immense quantities of chausse-trapfs or culti\«pti» 
to lame the horses and injure the fallen men. Tlu^ 
entire frontage, from any point, right ronml tho 
whole entrenchments and back again to the Hturtiufj^ 
place, was concealed by thick foreHtH. betel nut 
groves, and other dense plantationH; and Sir Siuinml 
Auchmuty's army were in the nioNt (MinipUttu |iei< 
sunal ignorance about the defenceH ni' the phiitu, Im 
they were quite unable to hoc any portiun nriheiiii 
a reconnaissance even in full i'oree wun nenl, iIhhi In 
impossible, and certainly rnoHi tinihtNhiihht, iinil ull 
the knowledge they had, or thought ihey hml, ^hm 
obtained firom deserters. 



right, its primal aiid main object being the capture 
of a redoubt on the outside of the defending Slokan, 
which, being taken, might show our troops a road 
to the inside of the fortifications, and in any case 
would give a point (Tapptti for further operations. 
The 69th Regiment, and aome Native Infantry details, 
all under Colonel M'Leod, were to advance on the 
other side, or left of the French, by the Jacatra, in 
hopes of making an impression there ; Colonel 
Wood had orders to move straight to the front, 
supposed to be facing the English batteries -which 
had been there erected but were found little better 
than useless; while Major Yule, with a tolerably 
strong mixed force of horse, foot, and guns, was to 
wind round to the Frenchman's rear at Carapong 
Malayo, and do the best he could to penetrate the 
entrenchments about that quarter — but none of 
these various detachments were to snap a shot, 
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or give the slightest intmntkn of tiieir ptesenee, 
until the firing in the east shoold tdl that Gilleii»e, 
who was to bear the chief burden of the daj, had 
fidrl J got into actioii. 

Bnt all diis time the galbuit Coloiiel has been 
standing waiting fen- inteUigenoe of his soppcnting 
colnmn nnder Gibbs, and he swears aloud as mes- 
senger after messenger, scoot after soont, rejoins 
him with the bad news that the rear is not any- 
where to be met with. The light is gr o w in g rapidly; 
retreat means dishononr ; delay destmctkm. 

^ Forwards ! " was passed fix>m the Colonel along 
the ranks of his mixed force ; and on they went 
A mixed force tmly, for they were made up of 
portions of the 14th, 7$th, and 89th, King's 
Regiments ; a troop of dismounted Dragoons of the 
22d King^s ; a detadmient of the Royal Artillery ; 
a troop of the Governor-General's Body Guard ; a 
eorp9 of Royal Marines ; some Madras Pioneers ; 
and the wings of two regiments of Bengal Native 
In&ntiy, who— with their brethren of the other 
assaflant colomns, were called "Volunteers,^ 
though the reason why, does not appear from the 
despatches. 

Presently the pioneers, groping their way along 
in the thick gloom of the early morning, stumbled 
across and nearly into a deep trench traversing the 
road they now found themselves on, and the long 
delay this occasioned before it could be crossed was 



it, and was allowed to pass on without further qaes- 
tion. A second time that sort of interruption had 
to be endured, but at last they were well behind the 
enemy's videttes, and the Colonel thought he dia- 
tin^islied, even through the deep misty grey of 
the breaking day, a work that must be redoubt 
No. 3, or the one outside the Slokan, of which he was 
in such anxious search. He passed the word for the 
men to close up, and grip their bayonetted muskets 
firmly, for no trigger was to be pulled until after the 
receipt of orders to that effect ; and then Colonel 
Gillespie drew his sword and continued his advance, 
feeling that he was on the very eve of deadly 
contest. 

Again he was challenged — once, twice, thrice; 
there was a body of men drawn up in his immediate 
front, he made sure. " Charge I " cried Colonel Gil- 
lespie, and in a moment the picket, which was 
under a Colonel, and was of great strength, was 
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party was taken <v kSja^ 5i: iai±^ ^a^& ^ a ¥%cx i^v 
momenta. Unf^rtmiat^^:. :&^ iiiii ftofti sonti- 1^ irt 
on the FngrKA » tdb& Sfejue ar:vBiiil lA^ •axisaiy: firrcn 
all qoaitera rockets. Bea^^ E^na^acil BicEiiuflfr fire- 
pots irete sent vp ib ercvx <&£f£ti:Qi to* A-yw mhspt 
the aasaOants wcse; the jgicmis broke ««t into a 
mighty dionis» and the £n cf war pterailed in a 
second aO orer a wide Jandgcape, that had cnlj a 
few momotts befoie been boried in peace. 

The picket jnsi destroyed had hecn bring; right 
mider the guns of Redoubt Xo. 3^ and dT cooree in 
comnnmication with it. Those within had started 
to their arms on the first alaim, and poored down a 
▼olley on Gfllespie^s van : bat he^ leaving the picket 
to its fate, at once rushed into the work before the 
commnnication could be cut ofi^ and ere the de- 
fenders had time to reload, ther were all destroyeti 
by the EInglish bayonets. Bidding a sufficient force 
remain to hold the redoubt, and to work its gons if 
possible in his own support, Gillespie made an iu- 
stantaneons msh for the only bridge over the Slokan, 
for if that was not captured immediately it would 
assuredly be cut — a result in that event little short of 
complete failure, for he could never, as he now per- 
ceived, be able to hold his own in the redoubt for a 
single half-hour. This bridge, at which he charged, 
was though very strong and well able to bear the 
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Freuch side, where they were exposed to the fire 
of foi:r Horse Artillery guns, of perhaps half-a-dozen 
regiraentB, and of all the available heavy cannon 
that could be brought to bear — the whole fire being 
concentrated, or focuaaed rather on the bridge- 
approach. The struggle was a desperate one in 
Beverity, deplorable in the loss it occasioned, but 
glorious and deciBive inasmuch as it enabled 
Gillespie to turn sharp to hia left, and to assault 
Redoubt No. 4 within the Slokan, without attract- 
ing particular attention from the general mass of 
the enemy. Tliis work was not, however, to be 
taken so easily as the other had been — Gillespie 
had with him for its assault a mere bagaUlle of 
troops to oppose to crowds of the French soldiers, 
all on their guard now, while his men were blown 
and excited by their previous exertions, and many 
of them were wounded, while the batteries close 
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at hand aaw the attempt, and plunged shot and 
shell amongst the English. Nevertheless, with a 
cheer commenced by their Colonel, they went at 
the place ; a series of desperate hand-to-hand con- 
flicts ensued, and finally every man of the French 
was bayonetted or shot dead, while the interior as 
well as the outside works were strewed with the 
corpses of the English officers and privates. The 
importance, the brilliancy, of these two opening 
feats may be estimated when the reader leaiiis 
that each of these Redoubts mounted twenty 18- 
pounder guns, with a proportion of 24-pounders and 
33-pounders; that they were of the best style of 
fortification; that they were both surrounded by 
deep diy ditches filled with marksmen ; and that any 
armed and weighted soldier, even if there was no 
enemy at all to oppose him, would find it a rathf;r 
difficult matter to peaceably scramble over the 
defences at any time. 

But by this time the rear, under Colonel (iih\m^ 
having been directed out of the jwngU:, in whi/;h 
they had lost themselves, by thfc Fr«:fi^;h fir#^-ha/| 
arrived, had crossed the Slokari, arA w^inz flin-AUA 
to attack Redoubt No. 2. It will Aav*"; n^fp^riiihin 
to say that all the RedoubtA, »avft N'o, Z^ w^rtit 
within the entrenchmenta r.f th<^ fj^rf.^f wWuit Iny 
on the right of the bridge jn^t r^ptrire-A nud fife,im^U 
The new arrivals went inr/^ iwxion v^ifh t^ |r«t»/l 
hurrah; and as the Grenariwjr ^>,rA(^6iAii e4 ft 



stores, when nearly all the English officers were 
slain by the exploaion, and when the whole des- 
perate Sght came to an immediate atandatill merely 
because the combatants were too much stunned 
and horrified to continue it. 

A very few moments sufficed to put an end to 
that involuntary truce. Colonel Gillespie was the 
first to recover, for, spying a French officer of rank 
(General Jaubert) who had escaped the explosion 
endeavouring to run away, the English Colonel 
pursued him, forced him to defend himself, and 
having wounded the skulking fellow, sent him to the 
rear as a prisoner. At the same moment all the 
big guns and Horse Artillerj- pieces broke out afresh 
on the British, and on the bridge over which Gibbs' 
men still continued to pour, and the two Colonels 
divided — Gibbs continuing to fight his way down 
towards his right, where he might hope to be joined 
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by Colonel Wood coming up from the Stniyswick 
position; while Gillespie moved towards the left, 
so that he should if possible force his way round 
to the French rear being then assailed by Major 
Yule at Compong Malayo. Every one of these seven 
formidable redoubts, still more formidably defended 
and armed, were taken in succession and almost 
entirely by the bayonet — for very few cartridges 
were used, and the detachments of our Royal 
Artillery had, up to now, done little or nothing — 
and then, the 59th having come up as a reserve 
under Colonel Alexander M*Leod (not to be con- 
founded with his brother William), Gillespie made 
up his mind that he would assail the foe's parked 
artillery, and his reserve, both of which were well 
strengthened and supported by large masses of the 
French cavalry, ready to charge. 

These horsemen, more strong than useful, ad- 
vanced to assail the 59th, but that gallant corps ^ 
after giving them more " cold breakfast " than the 
Frenchmen cared to stomach, followed these Dra- 
goons in their retreat, and on their own account 
charged the Reserve, standing on a fine position in 
front of the fort of Comelis itself. They were met 
with showers of round shot, shell, grape, and 
canister, but they were not stopped by anything; 
but rather did they advance with such vigour, now 
backed up by many of those detachments formerly 
fighting under Gillespie and Gibbs, that they fairly 



the 69th, had not been idle, for he had done his 
very best to gain a footing on the opposite side of 
Coroehs and below it, where Ko. 1 Redoxibt was 
situated, covering the great river ; and he had, 
after really miraculous exertions, managed to force 
the lines, to capture the work, to alay all its 
defenders; but, as the last man went down under 
a British bayonet, a cannon-ball from the Reserre 
disposed of the gallant Colonel, and he fell dead. 

Major Tule, who had had a long weary nights 
march from Struyewick right along the banks of 
the great river to Campong Malayo, had been not 
so successful, but the failure was attributable to 
the greater caution of the enemy at that point 
rather than to English neglect. The Major, when 
he arrived at the bridge, found that his attack had 
been anticipated, for that means of crossing was 
destroyed, all the timber approaches to it were 
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6)000 pnBoners were taken, 280 brass-cannon fell 

^to our hands, several stands of colours, a host of 

officers — from three generals, through all ranks down 

to a cadet — were taken and sent to the rear; and, 

in a word, the whole immense army of 13,000 was 

utterly destroyed, and Java belonged to the British. 

Our loss was very severe, cruelly severe, even 

though not quite so great as might have been ex* 

pected ; that of the French was simply incalculable, 

or, as Sir Samuel Auchmuty put it: "about 1000 

we have buried in the works ; multitudes were cut 

down in the retreat, the rivers are choked up with 

the dead, and the huts and woods were filled with 

wounded who have since expired.^ 

Truly was there a glorious outcome from that 
Plunge in the Dark I 
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often to fight as to trade ; and they did either, or 
both, with all the gusto of the genuine British tar 
of all and every age. At the same time these raer- 
chantmen — for they were essentially that, though 
armed to the teeth — eeem to have had something of 
a feeling of contempt for sailors whose duties were 
wholly militant, as we gather from the following 
quaint lines taken from one of the earliest sea-eongs 
preserved in our language : — 

" We cure not for those mortUl mes 

That da our States ilisdun ; 
Bat we cue for those merehuit men 

That do our States munttun. 
To them we dance this round a-round, 

Tu them ve dance this round -~ 
And he that ia a bully -boy 

Come pledge me on this ground." 

The date of that catch, or at least the date of its 
public appearance, in Deuleromelia, or the SecondPart 
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of Musick^B Meladiej is the year 1609, when James I. 
had that most enteq)ri8ing of all soldier-sailors. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, safely immured in the Tower of 
London ; but long after that, even down to the 
opening years of the present century, our merchant- 
men were called upon to fight, and did so with all 
the heartiness and spirit of the buccaneers of old 
who professed to be traders, but were in leality sea 
and land warriors of a very pronounced type. 

Probably the last distinctive body of merchants 
who systematically combined the pursuits of busi- 
ness and of war on the same decks, was that of 
the Honourable East India Company ; for its ships, 
under the comprehensive title of ** The Marine," 
up to a comparatively recent date, were well armed, 
and their crews were trained in the use of all 
weapons wherewith they might be called upon to 
defend the valuable cargoes stowed away in their 
masters* vessels. Of course their armaments, the 
weight of their metal, the number of their guns and 
men, and the whole fighting equipment, were in- 
finitely inferior to those of the Royal Navy, or even 
of what was known later on as the Indian Navy ; 
nevertheless they were of sufficient power to exercise 
a wholesome restraining influence on an enemy's 
cruisers thirsting for our goods and gold, as may be 
judged from the following brilliant action, which 
occurred no longer ago than 1804. 
On January 31st of that year, Captain Dance — who 
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hold the rank of Commodore under the Cotupany's 
rules, inasmuch as he was the seuior ofGccr of the 
merchant fleet whosu deeds are about to be narrated 
— sailed from Cautou, having under his charge the 
followLDg ships all laden with Chinese produce for 
our own markets : — The Earl of Camden, which 
carried the Commodore's flag; The Royal George, 
Captain Timins ; 77te Ganges, Captain lloffat ; The 
Warier/. Captain \ViIson : The ^//"rerf, Captain Far- 
quharson ; T/ie Couttt, Captain Torin ; The Wfy/ord, 
Ciipttiiu Stanley Clarke; The iirrter, Captain Men- 
ton; The Earl 0/ Abergavenny, Ciiptam Wordsworth; 
The Henry AJdington, Captain Kiikpatrick ; The 
Bombay Cattle, Captain Hamilton ; 77te Cumberland, 
Captain Ward Farrer ; The Hope, Captain render- 
grass; The DoTMUhire, Ca'pimn Hunter Brown; Tin 
Warren Hastings, Captain Larkins; and The Ocean, 
Mr. Locbner — sixteen merchant ships in all, of vari- 
ous tonnage and rig, and armed, to the certain 
limited extent above alluded to, in proportion to 
their size. 

All went well, and a pleasant and peaceful voyage 
was quite anticipated — for the news of the rupture 
of the Peace of Amieua had only just been received 
in China at the time of sailing, and it was not thought 
likely that a French fleet had yet reached Indian 
waters — until the dawn of St. Valeutine'e Day, when 
Commodore Dance was aroused from slumber to 
learn that five strange vessels were in sight, and 
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from their proximity to ouft anntluirr mfg&t p^/**- 
sibly be a hostile sqaadron Liolm^r out fi-^r this Can- 
ton convoy. The Commodor)^ huAt/ausd r,n. 'fcfi with. 
all speedy but the moming^ fc#=tng T*:rT hazy, r^^o 
accurate estimate of the DatQr<& or ftr^n^^th of th^i; 
newcomers could be arrired at, and it ira« defdfl^A 
to hold the present comse^ le^rm^ on th^ str&Zig^r 
the burden of announcing^ him»^ or of prawrrin^ 
his incognito as might please him be«t. Certainly Le 
seemed in no haste to disclose either his nationality 
or his intentions; it was shrewdlr surmised on 
board the Company's fleet that he was somewhat 
staggered by the appearance of their numbers, and 
took them for vessels of the R^>val Xa w. which thev 
were painted and rigged to imitate; and, at all events, 
there was as yet no cause for anxiety, for the stranger 
maintained such a respectful distance during the 
whole of the day that it was impossilJe to make out 
what he really was. Commodore Dance, a prudent, 
long-headed man, who was noted throughout the 
whole Company's service for his habitual caution, 
was not the sort of officer to allow himself to bo 
taken unawares under any circumstances, however 
ordinary and simple they might appear, so he made 
the signal at sundown for the Convoy to close up ou 
his flag-ship, and issued imperative orders that the 
various commanders were to personally inspect tlie 
guns, arms, and magazines of their ships, and satisfy 
themselves that their subordinate officers and men 



lying-to some tliree or four miles on the weather 
beam of the Couvoy. That knowledge assured 
Commodore Dance of two facts : that the intruder 
had loftier masts than himself, or he could not have 
been able to first sight the Company's ships, as bis 
lying-to proved was the case, and therefore he pro- 
bably was of superior size to any one of them ; and 
that, from the same circumstance, it might be fairly 
inferred he had some intention of communicating, 
if not interfering with the British. Communication 
was all very well, and might be harmless ; interfer- 
ence was quite another matter, and must be regu- 
lated or provided against in accordance with the 
dictates of prudence. Calling aloft the midshipmen 
of the watch, the Commodore — who had determined 
to wait where he was until simrise should enable 
hira to gauge the strength of the stranger — gave 
orders to make the signal for the Convoy to close 
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up Btill nearer to tiie fia^^-^hq^ ; fi^r Tha Rmal 
George^ a ffwift as well as pow^rSiI TeaseL to cozne^ 
as close alongpmle 7^ £4ir{ 'i/ Camdem as was coa- 
sistent with safety ; ami for tiie <!r»*w» of aH to g^^t 
their break&sts as spetidily as possifolev <o as to h^e 
ready for any emergaicy- These orders were promptly 
executed ; and, '^as the snnzffie splendid^ came blush- 
ing o'er the »ea^'^ Commj:>di ^re Dance was speedily able 
to establish to h£s own aatfs&ction that the aquadron 
he was yiewing was matAt je^ of war-Teaaelsu was 
heavily armed, was swarmizi|^ with mou and was in 
all human probability of sufficient power to rery seri- 
ously injure the Merchant ConToy, if not to destry 
or capture the greater part of it. The stranger's 
leading Tessel was a fiill-rigged ship, or man-o'-war, 
pierced for eighty-fi>ur guns, not counting those on 
poop and folcstle for chasing or defensive purposes ; 
the second was a slashing frigate, with a great 
weight of metal over lines that betokened unusual 
speed for one carrying such an armament ; the third 
was a trifle less formidable, at least in appearance ; 
the fourth was a corvette, mounting twenty-eight 
to thirty cannon ; and the fifth — ^not so easy to make 
out, for she lay to windward, and therefore was partly 
concealed by the others — ^was a sturdy brig, evidently 
capaUe of carrying a battery of no mean capacity. 
Sending for Lieutenant Fowler, an officer af the 
Royal Navy taking passage on The Earl of Camden^ 
and who had had considerable experience of the 



Satisfied now with the informatiou he bad gained, 
and put on his mettle though not in the least 
alarmed in the ordinary sense of that word. Com- 
modore Dance descended to the deck, and gave 
orders that, after the men had had their breakfust 
— be did not at all believe in fighting on an empty 
atoraach, wben it could be fairly avoided — the ship 
was to be cleared for action, the magazines opene<i, 
the cockpit duly arrayed with its ghastly parapher- 
nalia of surgeon's tools, etc., aud that similar direc- 
tions should be signalled to the whole Convoy. 
When those things had been done, in a leisurely yet 
efficient manner that was careful without being 
dilatory, the Commodore arranged his charge in the 
best formation that occurred to him, which was as 
follows: An outer line, consisting of bis own ship. 
The Royal George, The Ganges, The Bombay Castle, 
and The Weyford, with The Ocean (which was lightly- 
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laden and very swift) a little to leeward of them, 
to be used as might seem most necessary : echeloned 
in regard to the above, and bearing away to the 
rear and the leeward, was the second line, consist- 
ing of the fonr next most powerful ships ; while the 
remaining six, which happened to be hardly in a 
condition to either fight or fly with any chance of 
success, were stowed away (so to speak) under 
cover of the other two lines which were to protect 
them abeam and astern. 

Having made these dispositions, the Commodore 
set only enough sail on The Earl of Camden to main- 
tain her as close as possible to the sailing-power of 
the slowest of the Convoy ; the others followed that 
example as directed by signal ; the Union Jack with 
the Company's flag were hoisted on all the ships, 
and they held on their proper course, ready for 
war or peace as the Frenchman might choose to 
select. 

Clearly the latter was inclined to regard the action 
of the British as more or less of a defiance, though in 
truth it was nothing of the sort; for he immediately ran 
up the colours of the French Republic — Napoleon had 
at that time not yet mounted the Imperial throne of 
France — and the largest ship, that carrying 84 guns, 
flaunted a rear-admiral's flag in addition. The war- 
brig, however, hoisted the Batavian standard, a cir- 
cumstance which confirmed Lieutenant Fowlers 
judgment, for the Hollander held the island of Java, 



splendid booty as be rigbtly judged this Convoy must 
Goutiiiu ; and ]m began gradually to edge down with 
the obvioufl iuteufion of endeavouring to cut off the 
slower and more powerless of Commodore Dance's 
valuable charge. Of course this could not be pei^ 
raitted to go on, unless Dance was prepared to sacri- 
fice a tremendous amount of bis masters' property, 
which was by no means the case ; and he boldly 
determined to strike the first blow ere his opponent 
had time to approach nearer to the object he had in 
view. Therefore, acting on the advice of Lieutenant 
Fowler, who had much practical acquaintance with the 
best naval tactics of the day. Dance made the signal 
that his two lines of defence should tack and bear 
down in line on the foe, while his impedimenta, if the 
slower vessels may be so described, were ordered to 
pursue their course, which must result in their leav- 
ing between them and the French all the power 



Kear-Admi nil's 84, if such were at all practical of 
accomplisliraeiit — a daring act, and one that none 
but a genuine English sailor could even conceive; 
but the Frenchman apparently had no appetite for 
such close quarters, and as Tlie Earl of Camden bnre 
down he bore away, and contented himself with 
returning her fire as well as his shifting tactics 
would permit. Meanwhile, The Weyford, Captain 
Meriton, was coming up, hand- over-hand, to supple- 
ment, if possible, the efforts of Commodore Dance, 
and to get the weather - gauge of the French 
Admiral, but in that he experienced disappointment, 
owing to the superior manoeuvering of their adver- 
sary. Captain Meriton, however, contributed very 
materially to the cnufiiet, and, with The Bombay 
Castle, which by 'this time had forged into action, 
poured such a fire into the huge 84 as surpassed 
even that of the Commodore himself. T/te Ocean, 
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ance, seeing that the French frigates had alreadv 
been wofollj manled br Captains Timins and 
Hoffiiity who themselves had soffered no little firom 
the excell^it practice of the Republican gunners ; 
while the Commodore — aided by Captain Meritou's 
handj craft, and by Captain Hamilton in The Bombni/f 
Castle — was giving an excellent account of the 
Admiral. In fact, the latter could no longer hold 
his own against the gallant attack of the British 
traders, his frigates were quite unable to render him 
any aid, and were indeed in wretched plight thorn- 

Q 



Bquadroii, 

Commodore Dance then rau up tlie signal for 
chasing the enemy ; every stitch that could be set 
was cracked on the vessels he had with him, though 
all of them had suffered cruelly from the French- 
man's well-served fire ; and for four or five hours, in 
fact untU evening set in, the chase contiuued with 
such occasional exchanges of shot between pursuer 
and fugitive as the navigation rendered possible. 
Before it was dttrb, the Commodore determined to 
abandon any further pursuit and to return to the 
slower vessels of his Convoy, which had been for 
Bome time now conforming their course to his, for he 
rightly judged that he had already done far more 
than might reasonably have been expected of him, 
and that it was his imperative duty to confine his 
attentions to hia original orders, and to follow his 
proper route, considering that the value of the 
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united cargoes of hie charge wae «6laixuitui at the 
enormoaB snm of eight nuUions fsterHng. Under 
other and leas important drcnTriKtaTiceg Le wonld 
have hunted his enemy to the larL and. donbdess, 
would have shown the Frenchman that the British 
seaman, though he be ^ onlj a trader*" instead of a 
man-o'-war's man, is a master of tbe sea, and can 
fight successfully for his supremacy when oocasion 
demands. 

Trifling though this sea-fight may aeem now-a- 

days, it was of the rery first importance at the 

time it took place, as may well be judged when 

it is mentioned that the Hon- East India Company, 

never profuse in its rewards without ample reason 

set such store by the victory that they paid away 

to the oflBcers and men of the Convoy sums that 

seem quite immense, in recognition of their valiant 

conduct. Commodore Dance ^was presented with 

2000 guineas, two pieces of plate value £300, and 

a sword of honour; Lieut. Fowler, 300 guineas 

and a sword worth £50; Capt. Timins, 1000 guinea s, 

and plate to the amount of 100 guineas ; and each 

one of the other commanders, whose names wero 

mentioned before, received 500 guineas each witli 

a piece of plate worth 50 guineas more; whilo 

every living soul on board the ships was prosentod 

with a handaome donation in money, the vorj Ir 

est share (that of servants and powder-moP 

hemg £6. It may be proper to add tUt 



gallant victory obtamed by MercbantmeD 
Men-o'-war. 
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of the ordinaiy Decessaries of life ; hiu horees aod 
cattle were so dimiDished io power and number, 
that there were no means of carrying away further 
to the rear either the wounded and sick men, or 
the cannon ; while the ammunition magazines had 
iallen to such a low ebb, that there were scarcely 
ninety rounds a gun available for service. 

Of these facts the Americans were quite well 
aware, and, flushed with their recent successes, they 
publicly proclaimed their intention of " whipping 
the Britisher " until he should be forced to yield up 
Canada altogether. With that view, their General 
Dearborn, io command at Fort-George, despatched 
a strong and well-equipped expedition to attack 
Vincent at Burlington Heights, and it arrived at 
Stoney Creek, only seven miles from the English 
bead-quarters, by day-light on the 5th June, 1813. 
Thia attacking force was divided into two brigades 
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of 1450 men eadb, oommajided refipectirely \fj Briga- 
diers Chandler and Winder; it wms m{^emented 
with 250 dragoons, nnd^* Colonel Bnm, and with 
9 field^ieces, heavy and light; in diarge of no less 
than 400 gonn^v and driTers— or, a total American 
divieion of 3550 men. Hardlj had thej pitched 
their tents, and proceeded to make themselves 
comfortahle after the night^s maxtji. than thej came 
nnder the secret obsenration of Lientenant-Colonel 
Harvejy who was actmg as depntj-adjntant-general 
to the Elnglish troops; and that officer, nnder 
cover of the thick woods and hills snrronnding the 
camp, soon correctly estimated their strength, and 
made np his mind that the only chance of safety 
lay in being the first to attack, rather than to await 
the onslaught of snch a superior force. Hastening 
back to Burlington Heights, he communicated his 
views to General Vincent, offered to lead a night 
assault in person, and succeeded in persuading 
his chief that there was no other prospect of being 
able to hold their ground, desperate though the 
enterprise might appear at first sight. 

Half-an-hour before midnight, a small party of 
English, only 740 men all told, were called to 
attention by Colonel Harvey himself, and wearied 
though they were— for most of them had been with 
him during the reconnaisance of the morning, while 
all had been standing by their arms the whole day 
long, lest the enemy should attempt a surprise — 



ID the absence of his colune), led on the acanty 
remnants of hie own corps, the gaUaot 49th. To 
Colonel Harvey was entnisted the charge of guiding 
and ruling the advance, in recognition of his having 
originated the first idea of the night attack; but 
General Vincent, with nearly the whole of hie staff, 
was in attendance, and of course was the supreme 
authority in the field. 

Not a syllable was uttered aloud as the party 
moved off in obedience to whispered orders passed 
from one to another ; for there was no knowing but 
they might be spied upon by hostile Indians, and 
their attempt frustrated. For the same reaeon, no 
lights whatever were permitted in the ranke, and the 
expedition had to grope its way along as beet it 
could in the dense darkness of one of the darkest 
nights — eo say the official despatches — that the army 
had known during that summer. Ae a further matter 
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of precuitkm. iStkt few hoTBes r^qmred bj t^ £^ii-> 
<^keis had been sent on about dosk i& ob«rg^ of 
haIf-«-daEefli fiJeuMDr Indians — non« of tb« latter 
were to, nor did tber, take part in tbe fight — ^who 
had orders to ooooeal the aniTnah in a WH)od *t« D^^ar 
as they oonld to the American position without <^x^ 
citing alarm. 

This silent night-march was at first woaiy aiui 
distressing; bat as the daring little band appi\Mic)KHi 
the enemy's position the excitement became ai> iiw 
tense that all fiitigue and ansuety complcti^ly vaii^ 
ished, and by half-past one in the morning, whou 
they were close upon the American camp^ there was 
not a man but felt as fresh and vigorous ns though 
he had been resting all night — as bold as British 
soldier coidd well be, and as determined to cv)iu{tuT 
or die as had ever before been the case iu otir 
wars of old. 

There was, however, one singular circumstanco 
which caused some anxiety to Colonel ilarvoy and 
the other leaders of the advauce — not a single hoHtilo 
outpost had been encountered, not a scout had bui'U 
seen or heard, not a sentry was to be found on tlio 
alert. What did this mean? Was it merely the 
carelessness of a large body of men entirely despis* 
ing the enemy opposed to them ; or was it a snare, to 
lead the Eng^lish on, with too easy a confidence, to 
their own utter destruction ? Nevertheless there WM 
not % moment's hesitation or desire to draw bock front 



into the American camp, the very centre of which 
■was reached at the first onset by the gallant Harvey 
and hie scanty band of devoted fellows of the 8th. 

There was no trap, as had been feared, but the 
affair was one of the most efficient snrprises known 
in the annals of American war, as wae amply shown 
by the fact that the English soldiers did not fire a 
single shot until their enemies were completely 
aroused and tiring on them — all the preliminary 
work being done with bayonet and butt of honest 
old Brown Bess. The shrieks of the attacked in the 
intensity of their astonished fear, sui-passed the ex- 
perience of any of the English during the previous 
course of the war ; the cries for help, for support, for 
arms, for ofBcers, for men, went up in a wild roar all 
through the camp, which soon began to flare out with 
hastily lit pine-torches and lamps ; the horses of the 
dragoons, picketted in the adjacent woods, neighed 



together in that part of the camp. Nor were these 
daring fellows subjected to any such check as Pen- 
derleath'a men had to put up with ; but, on the 
contrary, they finnly established themselves on the 
well-wooded rise they had gained possession of by 
this time, and though they fell fast they contrived to 
hold their own, and from their vantage-ground to 
pour a deadly fire amongst the confused mob of the 
Americans in their immediate neighbourhood. 

Major Ogilvie, on the extreme right, had by thia 
time got well on the left flank of the enemy's posi- 
tion, where he had been completely successful in the 
firnt instance ; but, of course, like their comrades, 
his men suffered severely when once the Americans 
recovered from their startled fright, and were able 
to show something like a decent front to the 
invaders. General Vincent, vpho with his staff 
and a little knot of men (by way of reserve and 
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support) was in the rear, grew very anxious when 
it became apparent that the 49th had fallen back 
and he sent Brigade-Majors Clerk and Dennis to 
inform Penderleath that Harvey and Ogilvie were 
well established, and that it would be worth his 
while to try another rush before the Americans had 
^ sufficiently recovered to attack him with delibera- 
jl tion, and with all their men, who were so vastly in 
I excess of the pimy force at the major's disposal. 
More particularly were these aides-de-camp to point 
out to him, what he could not well ascertain for 
himself, that an Indian deserter had given the 
information that his former masters (Americans) 
were bringing a half-battery of field-guns round with 
the apparent intention of taking Penderleath in flank; 
but that if he could anticipate them, by making good 
his groTuid against the infantry now massing in front 
and above him, he would have little to fear from the 
artillery, whose position he would then command. 

Penderleath, not in the least alarmed at the news, 
but rather glad of it as a stimulant to his men, forth- 
with mounted his horse which he had not yet used ; 
pulled his soldiers together with a few well chosen 
exclamations of encouragement; but, instead of 
going at the infantry opposed to him in front, he 
diverged and made straight for where he could now , 
hear the hoarse cries of the gunners getting into 
action, and charged the battery just as it belched 
out its first terrible fire on his weakened ranks. 



tliat the other aide-de-camp, Dennis, received a 
woiiud, serifms enough, hut not eo bad as that of 
Clerk. Theu eusueil a slushing fight for the 
cannon, which were captured and recaptured again 
and agaiu, while the general incidents of the en- 
gagement \vere in some respects eo strange as to 
be almost ludicrous. For instance, one of the 
British rushes towards the guns was met with a 
cruelly galling fire from the infantry above — who 
scrupled not to fire on their own friends, as well 
as on their opponents, with the most perfect im- 
partiality — when, suddenly, and to the intense 
astonishmeDt of all under whose notice the event 
occurred, an American officer came galloping down 
at full speed right into the ranks of the 49th, and 
then it was guessed that the horse was running 
away much against the will of the rider, who was 
grasping his saddle more in the style of John 
Gilpin, than in that of a mounted warrior. 
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With wonderful dexterity and agility. Sergeant 
Fraser contrived to stop the animal in fnll career ; 
a comrade accommodated the equestrian to a 
mnsket-blow that brought him to the ground, and 
then it was found that he was personally known to 
several of the men as Brigadier Winder, 'of the 
United States Army ; or, as the wags of the 49th 
ever afterwards called him, "Brigadier Windfall," 
for his horse was immediately mounted by Major 
Penderleath, just then sadly in want of such 
accommodation or such a "windfall," so that he 
might the better direct his men, and lead them 
more efficiently in their repeated energetic charges. 

American brigadiers were clearly in dis&vour with 
Dame Fortune, or the god of war, on that night ; for 
no sooner was Winder secured and sent safely to the 
rear in charge of Sergeant Fraser, than General Vin- 
cent^ — who was examining the captured officer — re- 
ceived intelligence that Major Ogilvie's men had made 
a prisoner of Brigadier Chandler, and under circum- 
stances positively disgraceful to any one wearing the 
garb of a soldier, no matter what his rank or country 
might be. The same style of fighting prevailed pretty 
well all over the ground where this strangest of all 
contests took place, and was much the same with 
Ogilvie's men as with those under Harvey and Pen- 
derleath, viz., a succession of rallies, rushes, surprises, 
hand-to-hand encounters, and the most deadly 
mistakes, whereby many Englishmen were killed by 



bold Brigadier Chandler 1 This hero certainly had 
been aomewhat bruised and knocked aboat in the 
course of the engagement, but there was no wound 
thdt could be truthfiilly described aa such by a sur- 
geon, on his body, whatever may have been the case 
as regarded his honour and courage. He, too. was 
escorted off the field, amidst the loud, though hoarse 
and gruff jeers of some of the 8th, who could not 
restrain their disgust at wliat was remarkably like 
arrant poltroonery on the part of an officer highest in 
command over the enemy. But there was little time 
for any such exhibitions of feeling, for the guns were 
again taken from this portion of the 8th, nearly all 
their officers, including Fort-Major Taylor, of General 
Vincent's staff, were wounded, while Lieut. Hooper 
was killed outright, and it was plaia that if final 
defeat was to be averted something energetic must 
be done at nnce. Calling on their gallant followers 



flweat, and shouting — and once more did they dash 
at the guDS tliey were bo covetous to capture. The 
major, aa might well be expected, was the first up to 
the verge of the battery. Again the cannon belclied 
forth alraost in hie face, again was he hurled to the 
earth as the second horse fell dead under him ; but 
this time the gallant officer did not rise, and it was 
discovered that he was very severely wounded. In- 
furiated by the news, which speedily thrilled tlirough 
their toru and divided and lessened ranks, the men 
made a final supreme effort, got right in amongst the 
cannon, bayonetted every oue of the gunners that 
stuck to their posts — and so far the field was their 
own. But the American infantry above were still in 
good order ; had all the advantages of number and 
position on their side, and the 49th bad every reason 
to believe that the hardest portion of their task wafl 
Btill before tbem. Judge then of their surprise, and 
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delight too, when the esnemj contented hinuielf with 
delivering a single roUej — then wavered, broke, 
and fled helternskelter for the higher groonda and 
the deep woods which sarronnded his camp for 
miles I 

By this time the growing dajlight was becoming 
strong, and General Vincent perceiving the important 
advantage Major Penderleath^s pe<iple had achieved, 
sent word of it to the centre and the right ; the 8th, 
fired with a noble emolatirjn, went ag^in at their 
foe with an ov^-whelming vigour, and in a few 
moments he was beaten and flying in all directions — 
" which," as the despatches had it, "* decided onr mid- 
night contest." 

The next that was heard of the Americans was that 
thej were halting at Forty Mile Creek, no less than 
eleven miles in rear of the scene of the battle, while 
aU of their camp not destroyed during the fighting 
— ^most of their stores, ammunition, cattle, etc. — fell 
into the hands of the English troops, and proved a 
most welcome relief for their dire necessities. They 
also took back with them in triumph to Burlington 
Heights, 2 brigadiers-general, 1 major, 5 captains, 1 
lieutenant, 116 non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates^ and 4 guns with sufficient horses to drag 
them. Against that had to be placed an unusually 
severe loss for a night attack, no less than one-third 
of General Yincenf s forces having been placed Aort 
d€ combai; while the proportion of killed and wounded 
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miles from his capital (Ehelat), and placed there pnr- 
poselj to orera we him, and because hk Independencj 
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UDder Sir Willoughby Cotton, which -was makiog to 
Quettab, met with great annojance, many hardsbips, 
and a certaio amouDt of destitutioD, through the con- 
duct of the Beloochee CThiefs, who had, p^e^■io^8 to the 
English eotering their territories, made (be rooBt 
profuse promises of aid, of guidance, and of an 
abundant supply of proTieions and forage, etc. At 
the head of these fair-weather friends stood Mihrab, 
Ehan of Shawl, perhaps the most gUb-toogued of 
them all ; but no sooner had Sir Willoughby got well 
eotangled in his territory than the Khan turned 
round, and while still professing active kindness, was 
iu reality doing all he could to oppose and delay our 
progress, was urging bis brother chieftains to the same 
scarce concealed enmity, was sending out his own 
wild Beloochees to harass, plunder, and maltreat our 
troops at every turn, at each halting place — in 
effect, he placed every conceivable obstacle iu the 
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way of onr adrance, ami mnfit siatKxnIIj hsperSkd 
the prospects of a lapiii «ul JWU iiiiyMlut rwnpggru 
These were things that coidii be oissdMr fincjp^ttra. 
nor forgnren firom exdier a pr>lftu!al 'jr mSxtarr pomt 
of riew, and it was p^srilred* whjiHL Giiml fi^ im 
bring him to a sense of h» crmifast bjr the only 
arguments he was Gkel j to he«td — t&K purtmaiit aod 
potent argmnents of fire ami sworL 

As Mihrab Khan was iDtinwn to be a naa 'Tf cflisrgj 
and resonrce, as bra^e and daring ac hi^ was tneadbier- 
ons and maleToIent, it was n^j:tifmuj to deal with 
him circmnspectljas well as Tigor/nslj, aaii Gen^eral 
WiUshire — an officer in everjr r€Jip^ct well fitted f ^r 
the task — ^was detached &om th^ Cdbol tmrom^ and 
ordered to mardi soothwards &»r Q<iettah, firom 
ii^hence he was to snmmoos thw wQt chieftain (who 
had, by the waj, thrown off hsi allegiance to the 
Candahar goremment) to snbmit, and to make snch 
reparation and paj snch indemnitj as woold com- 
pensate for the injuries inflicted on CotKm's armv. 
With General WiUshire was Brigadier Banmgardt, 
as second in command ; and the chief of the little staff 
was Captain Ontram, aide-de-camp to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief (Sir John Keane) of the army operating 
in Affgfaanistan, and afterwards to figure in history 
as the distinguished Sir James Outram, the ^ Bayard 
of India," as his bitter enemy. Sir Charles J. Napier, 
subsequently felt compelled to call him. 

Arrived at Qnettah, a formal demand for his com* 
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plete Bubinission ^vas duly forwarded to Mihrab 
Khan, who replied in a very diplomatic letter — "all 
in the humble-pie Hue,'' as one of the officers with the 
expedition put it — which, nevertheless, when read 
between the lines, meant a quiet determination to 
resist the English demands ; and, without more ado, 
General Willshire started Brigadier Baumgardt with 
the main body of troops for Khelat on the 3d Novem- 
ber, followhig it the next day in person with the 
rear-guard, staff, and other details of the force under 
his command. In truth he had but a mere handful 
at his disposal, and they were made up as follows : — 
the 2d, or Queen's Royals, the 17th regiment of the 
Line, the Slst Bengal Native Infantry, what was 
called "The Sapper Corps," six light field-pieces, 
and 150 sabres of the Treal Irregular Horse; and 
the miserable weakness of the infantry regiments 
(English as well as Native) may be judged from the 
fact they could not muster, taking them all round, 
more than 800 bayonets, while the total fighting 
men did not exceed 1000 soldiers. 

Though the country was difficult, and some little 
opposition was encountered from flying parties of 
Beloochees, sent out to harass the invaders with 
guerrilla tactics, the expedition managed to arrive 
before Khelat on the 13th of the same month, and 
preparations were made for an immediate attack ou 
the place, which seemed to be actually swarming 
with inhabitants, and with their more wai'like breth- 
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nrhich ran the winding narrow lanes doing daty for 
streets, and the onlj means of getting from the latter 
into the open country was bj two gates — a mam 
one, directly leading towards the hills and the 
English position beyond ; the other, in a diametri- 
cally opposite direction. On the right of the place, 
as General AVillshire was looking at it — Lt^ on his 
proper right, the Beloochee left — ^the outside ground 
was high, rugged, and broken with alternate hills 
and ravines; while on the left, the Belooch right, 
were a number of really beautiful gardens, filled 
with thick shrubberies, divided by high hedges of 
luxuriant vegetation, and affording capital cover for 
whomsoever could hold or capture them. 

By the time the general had mastered these 
details, so far as it was practicable to do so, his 
baggage had come up, and he ordered that it 
should be left on his right rear, where it would 
be safe from surprise under charge of the Treal 
horse, who, useless for attack against hills, forts, 
and walls, could be trusted to protect the camp 
from any possible foray of Beloochee horsemen. 
That important matter settled, the troops were 
called to arms, and disposed in the following 
order. The six guns were placed in twos, opposite 
each of the Khan's redoubts on the hills ; two com- 
panies of the 2d Royals were detached to make 
their way unobserved roimd by the rear, in hopes 
that they might be able to obtain and hold a foot- 
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iDg in the frait-gardeiis on the east of Khelat ; four 
companies of the same regiment were told off to 
attack the nearest redonbt on the same flank ; fonr 
companies of the 17th were to perform a similar 
duty on the right ; while fonr companies of the 81st 
Bengal NJ., whom General Willshire preferred to 
keep imder his own ejes, were to face the centre 
redonbt of the Beloochees— each one of these little 
columns being advanced in front of the English 
gnns» divided in like fashion, and planted on a 
somewhat higher gronnd, which wonld enaUe them 
to reply to the redonbts without injury to their 
comrades beneath tfaem« Behind our gunners again, 
were the remaining ten companies from the three 
infantiy regiments, and these were not to be 
brought into action except as emergency should 
demand, or the f&te of the day require. 

The carrying out of these arrangements in detail 
mainly fell to the share of Captain Outram, perhaps 
one of the best staff-officers the Indian Army could 
then boast of^ and he made them with a celerity and 
accuracy which gained him the hearty congratula- 
tions of his chief. In the course of his labours 
Outram had not neglected to examine the appear- 
ance of the enemy as well as he could, and he 
now reported to General Willshire that the Khan^s 
positions seemed strong, well chosen and better 
defended, and that the Beloochees, taking ail 
things together, wore such a determined aspect 
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as caused him to anticipate a remarkably eturdj 
resistance. 

''And about our own men, Captain Outramt" 
asked the general, just a little nervously. 

Outram's answer, as handed down to ub, his 
become almost historical: • 

"Sir," he replied, "when the English soldifsn 
heard the command ' loosen cartridges,' thej were 
positively delighted I " 

The "advance" was sounded without further 
delay, and the three weak infantry columns com- 
menced a steady and stolid march, each opposite 
its own destined redoubt, as though they were 
merely crossing a parade or review-ground in the 
piping times of peace. Peace, however, was clearly 
the last thing Mihrab Khan thought of, for when he 
was well assured he had got the range, he opened 
fire from all three batteries on our infantry in hopes 
of stopping their advance. The latter did not draw 
a trigger — their ammunition was short enough, and 
the strictest orders had been given that it was not 
to be recklessly expended at absurd, or even doubtful 
ranges — but, after deploying into line, went steadily 
to their front in silence, though the Khan's practice 
was beginning to tell on their ranks. Once in the 
hollow intervening between the hills on which the 
Beloochees were, and the slightly elevated ground 
occupied by the British gimners, the Foot halted 
and lay down in extended order — so that no masses 
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shcmld form tempting targets for the Belooch guns 
-^while our artillery opened fire on the redoubts, 
and were not long before they began to make each 
shot tell its tale. The guns of the foe were now 
raised to play the better on our batteries, and for 
a brief time the cannonading duel went forward 
merrily. Soon, however, it became certain that 
the English metal was heavier than the Khan's; 
it was better and far more rapidly served than 
was his; and it was not long before all three 
redoubts began to suffer severely, while their fire 
sensibly slackened. 

Outram, ever keenest of the keen in action, speedily 
discovered from the advanced position he had taken 
up with our infantry that the Beloochee foot soldiers 
were being withdrawn from the line of hills, with the 
obvious intention of falling back on Khelat itself ; 
and in. a few moments more it was easily apparent 
that they were at the same time trying to remove 
their cannon one by one, with the similar idea of 
getting them within the fortress before it was too 
late. Instantly hastening back to General Willshire 
with the welcome intelligence, he readily obtained 
permission to attempt to cut off the guns from the 
main gate ; and the four companies of the 2nd Royals 
who, under Captain Bait, had been destined to attack 
the redoubt on Willshire's left, were told off to 
undertake the hazardous duty. Passing rapidly to 
their left-half-front at the double, the detachment 
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rounded the comer of the hills without, 80 &r a8 
could be guessed, being noticed ; and when on the 
level lying between those hills and the fort itself 
they perceived that Outram had been quite right in 
his idea ; that the Beloochees were crowding down 
towards the main gate, and were dragging their 
guns with them. Captains Rait and Outram, nobly 
seconded by the Royals, dashed forward at a re- 
doubled pace, in hopes of entering the place with 
the retreating foe, or at all events of cutting off the 
guns ; but by this time they had been perceived, a 
rattling volley was poured into their massed ranks, 
and for the time they were staggered. " Forward I" 
was again the word from both the leaders ; the men 
made a fierce charge, blown though they were by 
their long and arduous previous exertions, and 
though they only got up to the walls in time to find 
the gates closed in their very faces, yet they had the 
satisfaction of intercepting one of the pieces of can- 
non, with which they hastily withdrew in the direction 
of the gardens, where they found comparative safety 
from the severe fire now being directed on them 
from the walls. Though that smart feat of arms 
takes only a few lines to tell, it occupied a consi- 
derable space of time in the accomplishment — the 
distance, as they traversed it in semi-circular fashion, 
being tolerably lengthy ; and in the meantime the 
rest of our men with the guns and General Willshire 
had not been idle. 
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Quite the reverse, for while the enemy's right 
flank was being thus turned, at least so far as his 
first line of defence went, the Bengal Native In- 
fantry in the centre, and the 17th Regiment on the 
right, had been pushed forward as rapidly as due 
military caution would permit, had crossed the 
plain, had charged up the low hills in their firont, 
had captured the redoubt« — ^but not, imfortimately, 
until the guns had been withdrawn — and had 
a good stiff hand-to-hand fight before they were 
able to drive the remaining Beloochees from their 
positions, and send them flying round the west side 
of Ehelat, to seek an entry by the only other gate in 
the rear of the city. Getting under whatever cover 
they could find to protect themselves from the fire 
from the walls, this portion of the British troops lay 
down to hold the ground they had taken, and to 
return shot for shot as well as they could ; while half 
of the reserve companies moved up to the assistance 
of the artillery, and literally dragged and pushed the 
guns across the intervening little plain, or hollow 
rather, and so up to the captured heights taken and 
now held by the advance companies — the remainder 
of the reserve advancing nearly to the crests of the 
same hills, but still unseen from Khelat, to aid their 
comrades wherever such aid might be most wanted. 
Once up, our guns were speedily run into the most 
available points of vantage — two of them to play on 
the right and left towers commanding the main or 
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front gate ; two to bombard the masonry with whkh 
the entrance was surrounded; and two were ad* 
vanced to the level ground, from which they kept 
up a constant fire on the massive timbers of the 
gate itself. 

During the time that this was going on in the 
front, the two companies of the 2d Royals — ^whick 
had (before the attack actually commenced) been 
detached to try and make a concealed advance round 
the thickly foliaged gardens on the proper right flank 
of Khelat — managed to succeed to admiration in their 
project ; though they at the same time were barred 
from as yet taking active part in the contest, for the 
reason that they could not see for themselves what 
the rest of their comrades were doing, because the 
city lay almost directly between them and their main 
body, and were reluctantly compelled to lie silent 
and hidden in the thickets until they should receive 
further orders, or be able on their own account to 
attempt a diversion with some hopes of success. 
However, Outram — who, from the position he and 
Captain Rait had assumed with their captured gun» 
was able to judge pretty well what the General was 
doing— recommended Rait to lead his four companies 
in the same direction the above detached two com- 
panies had taken, so that he might reinforce them 
and be ready with the whole band to fall with their 
united strength on the weakest point of the defences. 
This was done, but they had to spike and leave their 
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captured cannon behind, for they had neither 
ammunition nor men to work it to any advantage. 

Then Captain Outram, having done aU that could 
be done on the English left flank, turned his steps 
round the back of the hills again, and rejoined 
General Willshire, who was personally superintend- 
ing the main attack on the direct front of Ehelat. 
The four guns playing on the towers and the masonry 
were not effecting much, but the pair on the level 
and directed against the gate itself were evidently 
beginning to tell, and already the timbers were 
cracking and splintering ; while the infantry, leaving 
their cover, were being pushed forward in the same 
direction, but in extended order as they went down 
the slopes towards the walls. Outram mentioned 
what he had done with the companies of the 2d 
Royals to the General, who was beginning to think 
that, even if he did get into the town by the main 
gate, his men would be slaughtered like sheep in the 
narrow lanes within, unless there was an active 
diversion in their favour from the opposite side. 
It was tolerably certain that the Royals could do 
Uttle in that way, unless they saw a move being 
made on the side of the town farthest away from 
them; and General Willshire, accordingly, despatched 
Outram to the reserve with orders to take a com- 
pany of the 17th Regiment, and as many of the 
Bengal Native Infantiy as could well b^ spared, and 
storm the heights on the British right-half-front, t.«., 

S 
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on the west of the city. That position— coiiBisting 
chiefly of ravines, nullahs, and serrated hilla^ and 
thick with well-armed Beloochees — if taken, would 
secure the safety of the English baggage and camp, 
would release the Treal Horse in case their serviees 
might be wanted, and would enable Outram to dash 
round to the back gate of Khelat (where he must be 
perceived and joined by the Royals) ; and, greatest 
advantage of all, would leave General Willshire's 
communications with bis rear quite open and safe, in 
case be should succeed in forcing the main entrance 
and getting within the fortress. Scarcely was Out- 
ram well on his way to attempt this new and most 
perilous exploit, scarcely had he commenced to force 
the heights with the wretched handful of men imder 
his guidance and orders, than Willsbire^s guns blew 
in the main gate — with a tremendous cheer the in- 
fantry flew into column from the extended order 
which had been their formation all this time, and, 
with Major Pennyquick at their head, charged for 
the entrance at the double. Under a galling cross- 
fire, the major forced the passage of the gateway, 
taking up the best ground he could find inside— and 
that was very poor, on account of the extreme 
narrowness of the lanes and the dearth of open 
spaces; Willshire, and all the remaining infantry 
(save, of course, what Outram had left of the re- 
serve outside, which now moved closer to the walls) 
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followed as speedilj as thej conld, and a conffict of 
a most determined Datnre enaned. 

Every house, naj ererj idied, had tts defenders 
ponring a disastrous fire into omr troops; erery 
comer became a scene of carnage in whkh qnarter 
was neither asked nor giren; ererj window and 
doorway had its maricsman ; eren the women were 
seen to fire the gons which their kflled or maimed 
relativ^es had dropped, were se«i to stab to the death 
the British soldiers left behind, lying where they fell 
wounded in the streets; and erery single yard of 
the whole circle of alleys and lanes, right np to the 
wall of the Inner Citadel, had to be fought for with 
the most desperate and ferocions energy ere it coold 
be reckoned as won. 

All this time Captain Ontram and his brave Httle 
following were making gallant headway np the 
steep grounds on the west of the city, but they had 
literally to carry out the General's order **to $iorm 
the heights.'' The combat was fierce and long, for 
some of the very best Beloochee warriors had been 
there stationed, their matchlock-men were the picked 
shots of the Khan's dependency, and it took this 
portion of our troops all they knew, all they could 
possibly do, before they were able to drive the foe 
completely out of those high grounds and send them 
flying down in a disordered rout towards the gate 
in the rear of the city wall. The six companies of 
the 2d Boyalsy lying on the gardens on the east side 
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of Kbelat, could bj this time see what was being 
done by Outram on the west — for nothing inter- 
venedy when both parties were south of the walb, 
to obstruct a clear vision — and as he charged down 
immediately in the rear of the routed matchlock- 
men, the 2d also broke from their cover in the same 
direction, and the two bodies entered the rear gate 
dose on the heels of the fugitives ; and thus nearly 
the whole of the British force was now inside the 
town, the garrison of which was, of course, hope- 
lessly cut off. 

Major Deshon, commanding the guns which bad 
blown in the front gate, grasped the situation with 
the instinct of a true soldier, ran his guns in by the 
same entrance, which was at last tolerably clear, in 
support of the infantry, and was able, just in the 
nick of time, to meet the general, with Captains Out- 
ram and Rait, as their three different forces met 
under the murderous fire of the Inner Citadel, the 
gates of which the Major at once began to bombard 
as fast as ever he could. Strong as those structures 
were, they could not long resist a canouading at 
such close quarters, and in a very short space of time 
they fell to the earth with a loud crash. Headed 
by their officers, the British soldiers rushed in like 
veritable British lions, and another fast and furious 
hand-to-hand fight was the immediate outcome of 
the charge. The desperate Beloochees, fired to mad- 
ness by the ceaseless war-cry of Mihrab Ehan who 
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fought despairiii^j in l£it9r it%L. &n^ i&^sumCt^^ 
on onr men's bajoiiel% mfx^ '^tuk wvbbbAA H^pfm 
making their last Tengmbl Aaxr^ ^uu. Su^ huxMta^ 
beings ; and at one tirae, •> igr»i( w^isp^ tMi/r mw^ 
berSyit seemed that tli^]iBaBisW9Sc(n«MrfU^Ai;'&^4^ 
out the invadeiB, -whfjmt temni^gSL m^ &i^i^ atfiiti}/ 
onder thephjncal stjaioi cifdoifiR; 'Uamrt^^'^tJUiMP 
awful exertioDS. 

It was a most cntkal BfiOBWoC Tkfrurjr Ikit^mM^ 
over a balance strmj^ <mi a nis|^ Ismf— ^ ImmI 74^! 
of "* He's down ! he's dd^vib !* fruit iirviiui; wim *d <SU^ 
2d Bojalsy and llihial^ Idxaoi. ^iifsA^ iSj^A^^A^m^A 
tulwar in hand, fighrirag Bu: ^ ^dmbrut 1«v ^ iisi<^ 

The combat was crrtr; tzL^^ts^v^^iMf^ mni>^ifet>1^y 
gave in ; and in a few luuttittdi^ &«f:^ hfki^ Ha^ 
floating from the highwt yJnA %f ^ 4iilii^4dlr ^ 
formed the rescrre and tiie jpxuw«» vtJSi^ tit^ y^^ 
tory once mote had hkw^^m^iA. ^/A £itqgi»i\A ti^/^^iA 
the dead bodj of llie Kidia;i V4»: iM^VAni ii^ ^^ryu^^ 
of many of his f^m€\mm^ vidW vT4ir ¥h U im 
IxaTest men la j Aiagtrtitirtii Ssi ioi^ ittuitk^^i^it^ tM^d^^ 
bourfaood. Hii tahrac, vim^ wim # ir^^ii^^ <4 ti^ 
most ezqniBle ankc^ vas |fl?t*«suiU4 iv O^^km:^ 
WiUshiie faj acdaaaalka^ aueuti %^A^y ^jM Akuy 
that he had eanscd it XkUbij^ Tkut h^Mf Utk^m iu 
Ehelat was imm msf ^ Imt </to^ <^ tU? wajut <4' touui^ 
port oulj a littie «f h ^^fV^iM lut ^:Mmnd «wa/^ wUiUi 
the ^e2iil of the ^Atuk wgmsUbA ^M^k ira« audU M im^ 
h^>ae of time can dJiririTA ^r <»y^gdgwL 
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guns io as to boltle off a bit of snooze before the 
fight began. CkplazzL Bathnrst, a spmce old feUow 
dwajB drcaiul as if he had jast stepped out of a 
Ixmdbox, commenced to go round the decks to 
Bee all in fSur fitting trim, and those too excited 
to sleep called to their sleeping mates when thej 
law him — 

''The Captain I ronse, je lubbers — ^the Captains 
•^eominM'* 

Bnt the welljphicked old chap wouldn't have it^ 
and kept saying as he passed along, motioning the 
while with his hand: ''Let them lie, let them lie, 
poor fellows! TheyTl have enough to do before 
night" 

Dinner hour came round in due course, but with 
the meat was none of the usual mirth, and though 
one or other of the plenty of jackanapes aboard 
tried to make a pretence of being light-heartei], tlie 
thing wouldn't go down, and all were sober-sided as 
Quakers — ^not that there was a bit of funk anywhere, 
no I nor the least likelihood of it ; but quietly sailing 
into action, at little more than a knot an hour, on 
board of a man-o'-war, is very diflferent from a regi- 
ment of soldiers trooping dovm to battle with their 
bands playing, and the shot from the great guns 
bowling all around to keep their spirits up. Bo- 
sides that, this Navarino, where Ibrahim Pacha 
thought he'd have it all his own way, was none 
such an easy place to tackle ; for — they were within 



76 guns respectively ; 4 Egj-ptian double-banked 
frigates, 64 guQs each; 15 Turkieb frigates, of 48 
guQB each, more or lees ; 18 Turkiab corvettes, fiism 
18 to 24 guQs; 8 Egj'ptian brigs, 19 guns each; 4 
Turkish brigs, with a like armament; and 5 Egyp- 
tian fire-ships, about as ugly customers to tackle as 
might well be. The Allied fleet — English, French, 
and Russian — of which Sii- Edward Codrington held 
supreme command, mustered 10 ships of the line, 10 
frigates, and 7 sloops and cutters ; so that Ibrahim 
had 70 vessels of all sorts to beat oflF 27 of the 
combined forces, and most of his were much more 
powerful in every respect than ours, besides being 
perfectly crammed with men. The English con- 
tingent, already counted in the above 27, were 
— the Asia, 80, the flag-ship; the Genoa, 74; the 
Albion, 74; the Glasgow, 50; the Cambria, 48; the 
Dartmouth, 46 ; the Talbot, 28 ; the briga Fiulomel, 



them out of time. The Turks in these forts did not 
fire ; indeed they did not even hoist their red flag until 
a boat from the Dartmouth, proceeding to the Egyp- 
tian fire-ships to warn them to clear the road for the 
Alhes, was repulsed with the loss of Lieutenant 
Fitzroy who was shot dead, und a midshipman who 
was wounded by the same discharge of mustetry; 
the Dartmouth rephed vigorously, the Turkish Ad- 
miral soon after gave the signal by a single (the first) 
cannon-shot, and the battle began in real earnest. 

The Genoa, following the example of the Atia, 
having safely passed the batteries, let go her anchor 
and proceeded to furl sails, when our fore-topman, 
from bis station on the fore-top'sle-yard-arm, had a 
grand view of the whole harbour, and could readily 
estimate the dangerous position in which his own 
ship was placed. He saw that the Turks wero 
formed in triple line all around, that right abreast 
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• 
of the Genoa and with nearlj every gnn bearing 
on her, were two of the Turks' line-o'>battle ships ; 
slightly more a-head, on the starboard bow, was a 
two-decker ot the Egyptians; three double-bank 
frigates were moored on the port-bow in such fashion 
that their fire must be very galling ; and there was 
a large frigate subsequently planted athwart the 
OenodB stem, which was able to rake her dreadfully 
until relief arrived in the shape of a Frenchman, 
who tackled her successfully. The Ama flagship, 
while our friend was on the yard-arm, was seen to 
despatch a boat, commanded by Mr. Mitchell, to the 
Egyptian Admiral's vessel, but she was fired on at 
once; Mitchell (the AbxcIb pilot) was killed, and 
at once Sir Edward Codrington opened on his 
treacherous opponent with such a thundering 
broadside as did instant and terrible execution. 
Immediately a diversion was occasioned by the 
French and Russian squadrons — ^who were not yet 
up, owing to a failing in the strength of the breeze 
— ^De Bigny and Heyden both attacking the Turks' 
batteries as they passed into the bay, and then 
engaging the triple line of the foe but on the oppo- 
site side. 

These things were just taking place when the 
Oenoa completed the frirling of her sails, and our 
special topman — ^who in future shall be called *' M." 
— ran dovm the rigging to take his place by his gim, 
which was one of the lower-deck armament. As yet 



" stand clear of the guns I " 

"Ay, ay, sir!" 

" Fire I " — the Genoa trembled to her very centre 
under the mighty shock of the explosion of the whole 
broadside, the shot of which plunged right into the 
ship of the Turkish Admiral, lying abreast of the 
Englishman. Then was issued the general order: 
" Fire away, my lads, as fast as you can I " and they 
went at it hammer-aad-tongs, getting every ball 
they could to tell on the sturdy walls of the oppo^g 
ship, which returned the fire as vigorously as she 
was able, but for some time Avithout hittiog many of 
the hands, though the ship was being greatly mauled 
aud the splinters flew thick and dangerous. The 
first that M. saw killed was a Marine, who had 
just handed him a sponge — when next he looked 
round the soldier's body was where it had been, but 
bis head was gone, having been cut off as clean as 
though done by a surgeon or professional execa- 



raea again and again, "all her work cut out for 
her," and nubly did she take np and execute the 
pattern. Such, indeed, was the euergj of the mea 
at the guns, that there wae considerable danger 
of their bursting their weapons in their over-zeal; 
for though they were pennitted to double-shot the 
cannon, stiict orders were passed tliat that charge 
was not to be exceeded; nevertheless the tars 
crammed in shot on top of shot, and M,, in hia 
diary, confesses to having rammed home in his gun 
no less than two 32-lb. shot, a 32-lb. grape, and a lot 
of cauister by way of bonne houche! Lieutenant 
Broke, trying to check this work, pitched into one 
of the men caught in the act : — 

"Ah, sir," said the fellow, mopping up the bloody 
filth of battle from his face with the sponge- rammer, 
" 'tia best to give 'em a taste of all our pills." 

At all events there could be uo question about the 



lion bearing a shield, on which were the three half- 
moons or crescents; a broad gold stripe was above 
her port-holea all the wny aft ; her stem had large 
figures of angels, all gilt, supporting a gallery or 
stem-walk, which was also gilt ; and when the sun 
pierced the dense cloud of smoke, which was only 
at intervals, the vessel glittered brilliantly." 

" Stand clear ! " cried Pat, " she's coming, she's 
coming ; and d n me if I don't spile her ginger- 
bread work. Aha," he went on, bowing at the 
beauty as she drifted closer, " I'm glad you've 
come this road, at any rate — now let's see what I 
can do for you, in a email way I " 

He laid his gun with careful aim, fired, and imme- 
diately, above all the roar of battle, was to be heard 
the Irishman's exulting crj' : — " I tnid ye I I told ye ' 
I've done more than I bargained for — I've shot off 
her spanker-hoom as well as her gingerbread tail I " 



Toldij a Farg'Tepmax rfzhi • j^^i:^ ^tii 



A short time aitenrarQE xits- ji^jin ^xuz^ i^t- 
blew up, mnd sent friLpittfira x jutr ~:i«:iniiihL iK:f 
flying in very dang^BT'ins fnfiiri'TT &j1 i^^r "Ziat ^^^xuk^ 
while tlie smo^ susk^ inm. i>:axit: ruF 'T#ut^ 
sibly mssafoBtida, lsr;g*&hr -wfec in- zi*t Tunst b» 
a stinmlant mnd anti-fipiffimiicii^ 'v^iiJirL aaanr: iiT'^ 
when the explosian tool plucft;. LmirjR vT*sryn^iim»ii'L 
the Genoa 9 crew. SLcirtrr i&esr 'ink. "ri**: i»:m- 
springs on the ciUe^— «& ftarnfitaxiei:: ^-it^sr^'^ ul 
anchored xemd can Le wupi^d »:- ut ^', rrxtr in? 
broadside to bear in aux fireicti'.a. cnr2i;r iJtrtsii*?-^ 
had to be adjnst^ii, azid IL witt 'jkZr^i bwtrj irim. iii* 
gun, as sabseqnentiT wa* ofi«L zi*t 'jbJht^ Triilj*: 
returning to his own pciet. aft*T tLt t^j'j^^ j'i "r-fa* 
accompHshed, he had to pass on*: of TJst 'jiti^f 'i -vuii.t 
is called ** fighting-water,^ wid'jL hx^ p^u'^d ij^rh 
and there to refresh th*: xxnai dnni.^ tLit ij*;fci f 
contest, but soon become tenib^j iri*iru*=tiLir u* t^t^v 
are used. A wounded ofi'jbc. wij'%*: r.^pfi fcrr. 
was merely hanging on by a pi^so*: ',f w:j:jl^ a;./ j 
whose left seemed paraJyi^wi frc*iii a U w- a*>k*?d 'a^ 
of the men for a drink *A tiit i.ja^Ui^'t^-^a^^jr, iuyji 
the latter — ^to his difegcrt, or it^vjs>*:ib. mtL^rr — %'yjk a 
pannikin, and began to skizn away tt>*r hWA *l'> 
mess of battle floating on 1/jp 'A xLh drijuL ^lA 
then placed it to the oflSotfr's lip«- Juust a^ thiu 
gentleman was sucking at it, a '^<iyh^h*A rut tb'? 
sailor into pieces and knocked d'-nrn tJi<: intisy^^r, w}i<> 
said, when he was picked up again ; — '* Povr fell</w, 

T 



of which sights, with the accompanying depreasiDg 
soundB of groans, cries, and wild shrielts, were being 
examined by our fore-topman with a morbid curiosity, , 
when he was caught thus " idling " by the master- ' 
at-arms, who had plenty to do clearing the cockpit 
every now and then of deliberate slculkerB, and was 
sent to his gun with a flea in hie ear. Almost im- 
mediately he was ordered to go on deck to haul in 
the bight of the main-sheet, which was interfering 
with the Iiish captain's aim, and there he came upon a 
scene of carnage and devastation far in excess of any- 
thing he had before experienced. The two ports, for 
instance, abreast of the main-hatchway up which he 
had ascended, had been smashed into one huge hole by 
a couple of marble shot, weighing together 240 pounds, 
and a number of men had been knocked out of time 
and into the cockpit, dead or wounded, leaving only 
their blood to mark where and how they bad fallen. 
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Juut then — it was near four o'clock — Captain 
Bathurst was seen by M. descending the poop- 
ladder, when the peaked end of his cocked-hat was 
cut oflF by a splinter. The old oflBcer, who was 
humorous enough in his way, took off his '' cheese- 
cutter/' smiled, and then commenced to march up and 
down the quarter-deck, giving the necessary com- 
mands as calmly as though he were merely exercis- 
ing the crew with blank-cartridge, though his drawn 
sword, the shot which flew around him in whirl- 
winds, and the splinters from ths Genoda stricken 
timbers which fell about him in showers, were all 
active as well as deadly proofs of the reality and 
ferocity of the fight. Up and down, in this turmoil 
and pother of war, the gallant captain walked, while 
M. and his mate were ineffectually endeavouring to 
haul in the slack of the main-sheet. The rigging of 
the ship was nearly destroyed, not a rope .was left 
in its place or untouched, and the yards tossed up 
and down anyhow, some of them fore-and-aft, while 
the decks were so strewed with splinters that, as M. 
has it, a carpenter's shop was the only thing to com- 
pare it to. As the two men were hauling and haul- 
ing. Captain Bathurst watched them, and his eye 
following up the riggiug, he saw something to make 
him swear. 

" By G — 1 the Union Jack's shot away I " he cried 
to M. " Here, you go aft on the poop and tell Davie, 
my signalman, to give me another Union Jack ! " 
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M. went, retained with Darie. who had a spare 
Jack tucked safe in his hoeom against emergencies, 
which was dolr handed to Captain Batbnrst, who, 
taking it, called out — 

" Who will go aloft, and nail the British flag to the 
forerojal masthead T " 

An Irishman named Neil took it from his Com- 
mander's band witbont a word, ran aloft like a cat 
though there was scaice a bit of standing rigging 
left, swarmed up to the royal masthead, aud with a 
ser^-iiig-mallet secured the Jack {which he had car- 
ried twisted in his belt) to the timber, and then 
descended as coolly as though his daring deed were 
of no account. During tliis incident, Sir Edward 
Codrington, in the Ana, now about a cable's length 
astern of the Qenon, had been haihng Bathurst, and 
asking for a hawser to be sent aboard him so as to 
swing him clear of a fire-ship which was drifting 
down tliat way ; and M. formed one of the crew 
ordered into the nearest boat for the duty, and 
thence they could see a great deal not noticeable 
when on deck. The Genoa was being peppered 
desperately, though one of the line-o'-battle ships 
firing into her was actually in flames ; and the A»\a 
had a liner and a double-bank frigate pitching it 
into her hot. All the harbour was covered with 
wreckage — masts, spars, parts of hulls, broken boats; 
wounded, dying, and dead men that had clung to 
the £otsam until death had put them out of pain. 



killed I our Captaia'a dead I " 

Truly, the men loved the brave old man wonder- 
fully, and in proof that he had always been appreciated 
by hia Bailors, it may be mentioned that at the time of 
the great Mutiny of the Nore, the mutineers "ab- 
solutely forbade, on pain of death, any officer from 
entering aboard the fleet, ej^cept Captain Bat/iurst," 
even then known throughout the service as "The 
Good Captain." 

But in war there is small time for sentiment — 
"Firel" resounded again along the Getioa's decks, 
and the battle raged with three-fold violence. The 
line-o'-battle ship nearest her became all ablaze, but 
she still fought on from her lower deck till she blew 
up, when whole masses and lumps of her hailed 
down in all directions on the Genoa, bearing death 
and wounds with each fragment, and the latter vessel 
was really in a terrible plight, and it was thought 
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at one time she would sink at her anchors. And 
the sights M. witnessed were awful — so ghastly and 
horrible that it may be as well to say no more about 
them, for their shocking details would only sicken 
without giving the reader any more vivid idea of 
what fighting means as seen by one who is in the 
thick of ity and whose observation, though it may 
not extend to a cowp dloM of the whole, is none 
the less interesting as forming a picture not often 
to be encountered. 

As it grew dusk, the illumination caused by the 
flashing of the cannon and muskets, the bursting of 
rockets, the blazing of fire-rafts, and the fiames in 
which numbers of the Turkish ships were enveloped, 
became surpassingly grand, though the dread fight 
still being fought out left little room for idle specu- 
lation or admiration of its lurid glories. 

At 6 P.M., just four hours after the first shot, the 
Turks gave in. "Cease fire!" was the command, 
which the English sailors for a long time hesitated 
to obey, and the greatest recent combat of the British 
Navy, the battle of Navarino, was over and won and 
lost. Its results, though purchased at an immense 
price, were simply magnificent from a naval point 
of view — ^perhaps the less said of the political gain the 
better — for the whole of the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleets were completely destroyed, Greece was saved, 
and the designs of Ibrahim Pacha were entirely frus- 
trated« 
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SEVEN MONTHS' PREPARATION : SEVEN 

DAYS' DESTRUCTION. 




|FTER the bloodless capture of Rangoon, 
in May 1824, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
a fine soldier who had earned much 
honour during the Peninsular War, 
found himself in what looked remarkably like a 
trap set bj the wily Burmese, against whom he 
was contending on behalf of the Hon. East India 
Company. 

Nearly all the inhabitants had, by order of " the 
Golden-footed King," as the monarch of Burmah 
calls himself abandoned the place; the stores of 
provisions were nearly exhausted, and the country 
people could not, if they would, supply the deficit ; 
the rainy season was setting in to further limit 
the possible resources of the British Commander- 
in-Chief; very bad weather at sea had broken and 
was still interfering with the communication from 
and to the Indian ports of supply ; and the Burmese 
were, as one man, making tremendous preparations 
to repel the intruders. Their redoubted leader, 
Maha Bandoola, frightened native Calcutta nearly 



One himself put forward a much gilded proclama- 
tion that lie was about " to cover the face ot the 
earth with an innumerable host, and to drive 
back the wild foroigncre" — i.e., the EngUeh — "into 
the sea from whence they came 1 " 

All the jungles, and they were in nearly every 
point impenetrable to the British soldier, were 
swarming with Burmese warriora who picked oflf 
stragglers and slew them without remorse, for they 
never gave uor received quarter ; foraging expedi- 
tions were next to impossible, because of the swarms 
of natives hovering ceaselessly around our position ; 
while even if such parties could go forth without 
being stopped at the outset, each inland village 
was stockaded in the most elaborate manner, and 
not one of them could be broken into without 
military operations, very little if anything removed 
from regular sieges. Nor could any expedition be 
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made up the Irrawaddj, for the reason that the 
boats of the fleet were too few and otherwise 
useless for the purpose, while the Burmese craft 
had all been removed far out of reach, and no 
native pilots were to be had for love, fear, or 
money. 

Yet it must not be supposed that Sir Archibald 
lay inactive, and contemplating only the difficulties 
of his position; the contrary was the case, and 
frequent excursions were attempted with the view 
of bringing the astute natives to what is vulgarly 
called **the scratch," so that they might be well 
beaten for their pains. All such endeavours, how- 
ever, ended in comparative failure — there were raids, 
there were skirmishes, there were even battles, 
but it nearly invariably happened that when it 
seemed the British had a decided victory almost 
in their grasp, the native armies disappeared like 
magic, slipped away with the secrecy and speed of 
serpents, and were lost in the pitiless jungles in 
the very moment of success. Certainly there was 
a triumph at Eemmindine, some three miles out of 
Rangoon, whence the Burmese were driven with 
immense loss, and the capture of all their camp 
and stores — and a most welcome **take" the latter 
proved to be to our own scantily provided troops — 
but the relief was only temporary though the 
fort itself was held, and soon the situation grew 
as bad as before. Certainly, also, there was 



goon, whence, protected by an imraenBe fleet of war- 
boats aui.1 fire-rafts, he bade defiance to any assault 
from the British, while lie waa actively accumulating 
men aud stores, and making every preparation for 
that " driving " process which, as he confidently 
expected, and did not hesitate to declare, waa to 
destroy every one of the English soldiers either in 
the river itself, on its banks, or where the mighty 
stream effected its junction with the sea. In addi- 
tion to his warriors, he was supported by a band of 
the Royal Astrologers, who were regarded by the 
natives as equal to an army on account of their 
supernatural powers ; and the Golden Footed poten- 
tate had even gone so far as to strengthen the hands 
of his famous geueral with his own body guard — a 
most unusual event in the military annals of the 
country — who went by the grandiloquent title of 
" The King's Invulnerables 1 " That Bandoola had 



■with clouds of the Caesay Horse, believed capable of 
going anywhere, ay, eveu into jungles so dense that 
neither roau nor beast had ever before been able to 
penetrate them — at least so said the Royal Astro- 
logers. This immense force moved up in front of 
Kemmindine on the night of Xovember 30th, and the 
first intimaiion Yates had of their approach was 
when bfi heard the roar of their opening guns the 
next morning. 

The orders wliich Sir Archibald Campbell had 
given to Major Yates, in case of attack, were impera- 
tive; be was to offer but a feeble reBistance at first, 
he was not to seek to hinder the advance of the 
enemy, but, on the other baud, was to encourage his 
approach as much as possible, in hopes of getting 
Bandoola well out into such open spaces around aa 
there were, where the latter could be attacked with 
Borne prospect of suffering a severe defeat before 
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retreating to hiB coTering jungles. Thi^e dinH>tionii 
were carried ont to the letter; the Bunneae >vort) 
actually permitted to snrronnd the Englialx ponitiou 
saTe where the river and the sbipe on it gavo tlu^lu 
at once a hase of operations and a nieanii of roti'out 
in the event of unexpected disaBtor; anil, um a 
matter of &ct, BandooWs armies occupiud, duiliiK 
most of the seven days' battle, for practically It wiirt 
that, a sort of circular line, whose extreme ri^lii wiim 
at Dallah, and whose left was fur on thu oUmu', nr 
Pegu side of the Irrawaddy. 

Hardly had Major Yates made bin firnt rmmwtUiituu 
of the dispositions of his foe, than he ol>M<trv<f<l iIhH 
they were entrenching themselvi's willi ^tjithi nt\t) 
dity, and with an engineering kiiowl<;<l^i: uutl ftl-Jl 
which astonished even the KngliMh ofii<ii« at HmJ, 
branch of the military profcHsion ; aii<l U^ia ii Uhtj i/<« 
noted that during the whole war thi« haii v^nu nt'i> ( 
remarkable, and proved that th<; itrntny ytum l/> > 
means the rude, uncivilised, half-4»ava(4<; wiiiii'/i wiii* 1 
it had deUghted the Calcutta critirw l/> /oj/j^ fc^.^ii J 
as being. At Dallah he occuj^i<^'i tl^- l/iJijl^is 'J H 
river, there very abrupt and of ruj^pr* d i*jttn^ii',ij i 
object evidently beiu^ ttj uxainXixm u <ci»rcJi.* 
nonade on such JCugliibh fcyhiptf u« wi-ic wiilijij ^'H^^ 
or mi^t drift witixixi ran^e whilt: ti^i'j^ i*^ i**'*^ 
course up or down the Jrrawud^J/. Jii*: LiiH* i^ ...i^- 
also intended to supplcui^riit ihi- ditOuHivc «Ji'iic 
of the great fire-raft* wLi<;li vncjc o>iitotuii iJ^ L« my; 
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regiment (the gallant 13th) and eome of the Madras 
Native Infantry, made a splendid fight of it from the 
first day to the last. 

The proper centre of the Burmese extended for a 
considerable distance, and was divided into Right- 
centre and Left-centre — the troops of the first, hold- 
ing the high ground facing the Dagon Pagoda of 
Rangoon, being covered on all sides save their front 
with forests and jungles into which no EuropeanB 
could penetrate ; while the second body, more loosely 
formed, though not one whit less strong, held a larger 
and more open position towards Puzendoou, where 
the proper left was situated. 

Considering the number of the enemy, the magni- 
tude and elaboration of his preparations, and the 
immensely strong positions he held, the little English 
army — broken up as it was, into wretchedly small de- 
tachments to defend a very long line— might well 
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have been dismayed at the prospect before them; but 
80 far was this from being the case, that the men 
could hardly restrain their delight at knowing that 
now, at last, there was some prospect of getting to 
close quarters with the enemy, and of teaching him a 
lesson their fingers had long itched to administer. 

The battle — which was to last for no less than seven 
days, after seven months' preparation — commenced, 
as we have seen, with a cannonade on Eemmindine, 
followed by an advance of the Burmese which was 
readily repulsed by Major Yates; while Sale was 
likewise attacked on the left, but, more fortunate 
than his brother major, was able to get fairly at his 
opponents, when a dashing charge of the 13th and 
18th Native Infantry drove the latter back into their 
trenches with immense slaughter, our men returning 
from their brilliant affair burdened with captured 
flags, arms, and spoils of all sorts. Maha Bandoola, 
nothing daunted by the reverses he experienced all 
along his line, continued the struggle even into the 
night, selecting the north-east angle of the afore- 
mentioned Pagoda for his point of attack and cover- 
ing his advance with swarms of skirmishers, and of 
spade-men to run up rude shelter-trenches for the 
Burmese as speedily as possible. Sir Archibald 
Campbell soon saw that process must no longer be 
permitted, so he ordered a portion of the 38th to 
make ready, and two companies, under Captain Piper, 
were placed under arms. The enthusiasm of the men 
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U me Buunos irom ineir imea were any cnienon — 
in reveliy and umusement. The next day (Decem- 
ber 2) they advanced again towards the same Pagoda, 
but it was noticed that before they started they dug 
numbers of deep pits — what now-a-days we should 
call rifle-pits — in the rear of their moat remote lin^ 
and, as they approached nearer and nearer to Ran- 
goon, they threw up a succession of breast-works, 
never pushing on to the formation of a new one until 
that immediately behind was finished and full of 
armed men in reserve ; while all the time such great 
guns as could at all get the range, never ceased play- 
ing on the English lines. The day was pretty well 
advanced ere Sir Archibald Campbell considered he 
had let them continue long enough at their skilful 
game of what may be called an engineering approach; 
and then, when he believed he had plenty of Burmese 



it not been for the dogged spirit of resistance ani- 
mating our men, and the gieat care and precision 
with which our guns were served under Captain 
Murray, the Burmese must assuredly have carried 
out tlieir boast of driving the English headlong into 
the river, or, at least, to take refuge in the ships. At 
Keraraindine, Major Yates was nearly exhausted in 
combating the extraordinary energy which the natives 
exhibited in attacking his post, but the cry of the 
men wa« " No surrender 1 " and fast as the aasailants 
came on so fast did the English and Native Infantry 
drive them back. Nor was there any peace for the 
vessels and men of the Royal and Indian Navies. 
On the contrary, every night found them necessitated 
to make the most desperate efforts to save RangooD 
and their own ships from destruction by the swamte of 
fire-rafts constantly floating down stream against 
both; and there waa plenty of the moet dangerona 



direction within a few hours; and they were only 
protected from the pursuit of the British Infantry by 
the advent of swarms of the Cassay Horse, who inter- 
vened between pursuers and pursued. 

This was the moment Lieutenant Archibald had 
been longing for. He asked and obtained permisaon 
to charge the dense body of the enemy's cavalry, 
and, settling themselves down in their saddles, grip- 
ping their sabres as men do in a death-struggle, away 
went the handful of the Body Guard at the teeming 
multitudes of the mounted men of Cassay. The 
greater portion of the latter hardly waited for tie 
shock of the charge, an evolution they were not 
accustomed to have performed on themselves, and 
no sooner were Archibald's troopers well in their 
rauks and cutting down all before them, than these 
waverers turned and fled ; a panic seized the re- 
mainder ; all went to the right-about, galloped away 
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at top speed, got mixed up with their own gans and 
infantry, which they over-rode, and what had been a 
retreat was immediately converted into a rout of the 
most disastrous kind, and the Body Guard were able 
to slay immense numbers of the fugitives. In truth 
the effects of this single charge, following of course 
on the previous noble efforts of the infantry, were 
such that an advantage was attained of a magnitude 
quite unexpected ; or, as Sir Archibald Campbell ex- 
pressed it in his despatch, " Never was victory more 
complete, or more decided; and never was the 
triumph of discipline and valour over the disjointed 
efforts of irregular courage, and infinitely superior 
numbers, more conspicuous." The English loss was 
heavy enough, but against that there was a glitter- 
ing set-off in the capture of the enemy's camp, which 
fell wholesale into our hands, and was found to con- 
tain the most ample stores, ammunition, food, besides 
a great quantity of treasure and precious stones, 
religious and household vessels of gold and silver, 
etc., etc. ; while the number of guns taken and de- 
stroyed was quite out of all proportion to the limited 
number of the captors. 

December 6 was a day of comparative rest, but 
not of entire cessation from war's alarms and dan- 
gers, for the attack from the Burmese right still con- 
tinued, while Maha Bandoola was " pulling together" 
his shattered left, and was also steadily pushing for- 
ward his approach-trenches to the very outskirts of 



greater force than had previouely been the case. 
Indeed, his men got bo perilously near to the British 
lines during the night of the 6th that our soldiers of 
the Native Infantry, some of whom understood and 
spoke the Burmese tongue, could hear them laughing, 
joking, boastiug insolently, and singing songs in 
anticipation of the morrow's triumph j but the 
Sepoys were wise enough to make no sign, well 
judging that they would have ample revenge for 
the insulting conduct of the enemy before that 
morrow's sun set. 

When day came, the result of the Burmese gene- 
ral's labours was plainly to be seen, while subsequent 
events proved tlmt Sir Archibald Campbell's early 
estimate of bis opponent's strength was about cor- 
rect. Maha Bandoola had posted every available 
man right in front of Rangoon ; he had cloads of 
cavalry all roimd the flanks, and he had no less than 



flank. One by one were the Burmeae poeitioDS 
Btormed, CHptnred, emptied of their defenders, and 
converted into fresh bases of operations for our men, 
while the guns were Beverally taken and utilised 
with admirable promptitude and precision against 
those in wlioee poeeeseiDU they had been but a few 
short momeulB before. Finally, with a mighty though 
hoarse shout, our splendid fellows made their dash 
at the last entrenchment — a quarter of an hour's 
fearful struggle on the top of it, five minutes of 
terrible slaughter, and they jumped down into its 
works as victors, and the defenders flew in all direc- 
tions, hopelesBly beaten. 

It was a glorious triumph ; for short as our account 
necessarily must be, the gallant deed took a consi- 
derable time in the doing, but the reeults far more 
than compensated for the enormous exertions made 
to secure it. Out of Maha Bandoola's 300 great guns, 
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DO Ie» tiiaa ±40 ware captnred bj the ffngitiiih, while 
the Bmnfetggof gnaII-agii» auhwiq ttBiitiypitJEi^ oa 
the field snd. in the v ariu i u i tfntpin chmenti»j» tiescribtfii 
in the offieol acconnt of dm jzreativ anccefls&I fi^t 
as, *^ afanost past counting:'' There were also fiiond 
complete^ nnrnezona^ and adnxxmhir deroed 9et» oc 
eacaladin^ laddewfc efec.« fibr &ccm^ a waj int:^ tlit^ 
Dagon Figoda and Sangr>on ifiidlf ; while the storeik 
monejr, awTmrnftion^ and othia- plunder taken in th^ 
camp were inerefSbif great. 3[or waa pnzsttit of th^ 
flying fi>e neglected ; on tiie costzazx* it waa c«utt^l 
out with the ntmoat aUcritr and dect)siv.>a until th<;^ 
whole mightj hoct waa <»nTerted into a flvin^ uu U 
of panic-atricken wretchea. and the sun weat \)v'\n u 
on the total defeat of Maha Bandoola, who«e Kv*^^ in 
soldieiB alone, not counting irregular trvH^j^ iiu%) Kval 
leviea, was set down as at least 5.000 men. Or. .^s 
Sir Archibald Campbell put it, in language glow in »? 
with honest British pride, "the armies that *iHut 
seven months in orgauising our annihilation, have 
been completely destroyed by us in eeven dava ! " 

As a matter of fact, the Burmese, though thiv 
renewed the contest again and again, never reoovtjveil 
from that crushing defeat of December 7 ; and thi»ugh 
the war lingered for a long time — peace waa ih»t 
signed imtil some fourteen months afterwards, at Ava 
—the power of the Golden-Footed King was broktii 
so fer as the English was concerned, and his insolent 
vanity was shattered and flung into the very dust 
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Vusrt isrr» Vi^^n. 'uxuw n. ujr. 
haa kicked CT*r -iit -snr*» n i nsixii^-r i^j^r v.^ 

heDding ai i: ££ sl »;: iff vearnqi: usvc^-- 
may well fiad « pd»t^ ii ^lut vxjc i-r r m ^, 
once initriC'irr* tut iliii«r.rif:'^*: **? t tfur^t r 
things now bijccj yfanwj t tvsr; !jr *-*?». 

manded by C»fCtzL HttTroC- "P^iift it "tu^ J9;ir • x 
of 1797 ordkrsd V. rm T^^^jtiuusu I>u-u^^.t 
— sabeeqaenthr iL^r ^vrtr.cnc^ l/« I.»ui.*jfc;L- ',rf 
Camperdown €uz«e — «aii *:fL liie 2>&ti JtfcT'iL k--*: 
joined the fleet n&d^ Lii *x«Eai*ju'L t;:u%^ -7'^^ '- 
Tarmouth Boadft. Ac z: bkpp^s*^ t^uer^ v^k^ ;tt 
that period a rety bad fofe&^pBvr^iiwft ia iao«t '/f>:.«r 
vessels with the same flag-c^j^r. bot it w** tLou^.t 
that the eril spirit abroad wotdd srxfn paM away in 
the natural conrse of thiogs, and that therefore it 
was better to leare it mmoticed. Unfortunately 



On the 14th May, 1797, Captain Hargood was 
below entertaining some of his officers at his table, 
and telling them of an incident which had occurred 
in Yarmouth that day — the ship was lying iu the 
Boads at the time — when a sudden noise was heard 
from for'ard, next a pause, then three loud cheers 
were given by the whole crew, most of whom ought 
to have been below by that time; and the captain 
aud his officers rushed up on the quarter-deck to find 
that all the hands had assembled on thefo'ks'tJe, and 
were hmdly crying out for a redress of grievances. 

"Mutiny, by 1" cried Captain Hargood, who 

had the fashionable bad habit of the day and of the 
Service, swearing, in full perfection ; " call up the 
Marines I " 

The men of the latter arm — who have always 
remained loyal and brave, never yielding to the 
Bvolts of the sailors, save under the compulsion of 



noticed that t!ie hands were again collecting to- 
gether for'ard, and he was jiist about to issue orders 
for all but the watch to be piped below, when — 
before the words were out of his mouth — there was 
a rush aft, the Marines were taken imawares and 
secured, Buch of the officers as were met with ex- 
perienced similar treatment, and the mutineers 
instantly put the helm a-weather, with the view 
of roturning to Yarmoiifh Roads. Captaio Hargood, 
whom the men really liked, had not been touched. 
Ho sprang to the wheel, seized it to reverse the 
action of the two fellows in possession, when he was 
instantly grasped in tbe arms of half a dozen of the 
cruw, who, spite of his struggles and kicks, took 
him below ; one of them crying out, amidst the 
laughter of the others — 

" Steady, ho I steady, my baby-lambkin 1 " 
Swearing, and even cursing, in a manner much 
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Though this Parker was a man of great resoIntioD, 
and of considerable talent, he was not able to keep 
his fellow-mutineers in complete subjection, and the 
most diBg^racefuI scenes took place on board the 
men-o'-war which had joined him. Many of the 
officers, particularly those against whom the seamen 
had a grudge or who bore a bad name for tyranny, 
were subjected to gross annoyances, if not outrages; 
the Marines experienced the like style of treatment ; 
drunkenness could not be entirely kept under, though 
no means to that end were neglected ; and effigies of 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, with obnoxious admirals and 
captains were hung from the yardarms to the great 
horror of the people ashore, who sent off the news 
with all speed to London that the officers were being 
executed by the infuriated sailors. Guns and mus- 
kets were being constantly fired, with what object is 
not known, and increased the alarm in the metropolis 
to a fearful extent. The 3 per cents, fell to 47^ when 
it was announced that Parker had blockaded the 
mouth of the Thames, and would permit neither of 
the entrance nor the exit of merchantmen ; and the 
greatest national terror and panic prevailed as soon 
as it was publicly declared that the mutineers in- 
tended to pass over to France, and fight for the 
future against their own country. Certainly such 
a proposition had been made by the most reckless 
of the rebels, but the British instincts of their com- 
rades quickly came to the front with a rush, 
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and no more was heard of such* an anti-national 
project 

In all these harom-scamm performances of men 
rendered desperate by the cruel conduct of the 
Admiralty of the day, "the Leopards'* bad taken 
their full share; and the officers, the marines, and 
the well-affected men still with her, were either 
prisoners below, or were completely cowed and 
rendered helpless by the majority, who bad lashed 
themselves into a fury of excitement. 

Late in the afternoon of the 10th June, most of 
the mutineers — who were nearly tired out with the 
shouting, the firing, the drinking, and the general 
agitation of an eventful day — were below, and calm 
was settling down on the ship, as it was on the rest 
of her disloyal consorts, when Lieutenant Joseph 
Robb, who had been selected to aid the men 
at Yarmouth, and was consequently free to do 
pretty much as he pleased, began to think that it 
was high time to put in action a project he had 
planned out during the previous day. Taking an 
opportunity of separately interviewing the two 
masterVmates (Messrs Russell and Moore), who 
were as well treated as he was himself, he communi- 
cated his ideas to them, and was delighted to see 
how readily and warmly those colleagues espoused 
his plan. The three began to move quietly and 
listlessly about the ship, one by one, never 
together. Here they met a man, there they en- 
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countered another; in this place they had a few 
wordH with a Marine, in that a confabidation with a 
sailor, or a couple of sailors, as the case might be; 
and in no one instance, so great was their caution 
and their judgment of pernonal character too, did 
they make the mistake of placing confidence where 
it would be betrayed. By tlie time this succession 
of little conferences had been held, the tide 'veas 
making very strongly up river, a brisk breeze wer 
blowing in the same direction, and the two master b- 
mates came aft to where Lieutenant Robb Avas 
standing by the wheel, to inform him openly and 
aloud, for there was a mutineer on sentry close to 
his side, that they feared for the moorings of Tht 
Leopard^ and thought they had better see to it 
before the rising wind grew stronger. 

He did not think there was any danger, he said 
lazily, but they might see to it if they liked, and 
could have a hand or two to help them. He then 
turned to the sentry to ask him some trivial question 
or another, and kept the man in play, and looking 
aft, while Messrs Russell and Moore went for'ard 
about their task, taking 'with them a few of the 
men with whom they had lately been having 
those private conversations. So leisurely and so 
naturally had all been done, that not one of tlie 
few mutineers on deck had the faintest suspicion 
of what was intended ; and it was only when they 
began to perceive that The leopard was drifting 
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past Parker's so-called flagnahip — she had, previous 
to the outbreak, been carrying the flag of Admiral 
Buckner — that they became alarmed, and raised 
the cry : — 

** We are adrift 1 treachery I on deck, on deck I" 
Some of them ran for'ard immediately, only to sec 
the two master's-mates brandishing the axes with 
which they had been cutting the cables, and defying 
the mutineers to set foot on the fo'ks'tle lest they 
wished to be cut down at once. Around these two 
officers stood a determined little band of the well- 
disposed men who had joined in the project of 
regaining possession of The Leopard, who were armed, 
and the rebels at once saw through the whole affair, 
and continued to call their comrades below to their 
assistance. Aft, things wore even a more decided 
aspect; for there stood Lieutenant Robb at the 
wheel, ready to steer the ship when she had got 
sufficient way on her from the rapid tide and the 
strong wind now blowing, and all about him were 
crowded a gallant knot of Marines and of trusty 
sailors, who had either never really fallen away from 
their allegiance, or had by this time repented them 
of their folly and were determined to retiu-n man- 
fully to their duty. A third party of the loyal ones 
had run up the rigging like cats when they heard 
the alarm given by the mutineers, and already they 
bad cast loose the main and mizzen-topsails, and The 
Leopard began to scud up river in fine style. 



warning to all sailors who might feel inclined to 
resort to rebellion, instead of to respectful remon- 
strance, to obtain redress of grievances. So ended 
the painful episode of English sailor having to fight 
to the death with English eailor, for the ownership 
of a vessel whose true master was the King. 




grasps the pain-deadeDing biiHet * firmly between 
hia teeth, and tells the dnira-major he ie ready. 

The first laeh descends, and the young fellow 
convulsively shivers all over; but there is not a 
groan or cry uttered, no sign of pain evinced, after 
that commencement; and though his flesh is cut 
into strips before many minutes have elapsed, yet be 
bears the agony without a murmur until five out of 
the six hundred lashes have been delivered, when 
some kindly-hearted officers plead to the colonel for 
the remiBsion of the rest of the sentence, and their 
merciful application is successful. James Gray is un- 
strapped from the gate, is covered up in a soldier's 
cloak, and is carried away to barracks, where a few 
days' rest and care paid him by his room-mates 



* A bullet, chewed between the teeth, u Buppoied to allaj the pain 
•<t % flogging, and wu generall; r««urted to b; the auReren. 
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brings him round, and he is fit for duty again. Fit 
for duty, and for something else also — ^for desertion I 
The flogging, nominally inflicted for a serions breach 
of discipline, was really bat an ontcome of personal 
ill-will, and the scapegrace, James Gray, has qnite 
determined that he will no more serve in a corps 
where snch nnjnst cruelties are permitted. 

Accordingly our hero, for he will so turn out to be 
before long, shows General Guise and the Carlisle 
garrison a clean pair of heels. He effSects his escape 
unnoticed and unfollowed, and after a multipUcity 
of adventures, we meet him again at the exact other 
end of the kingdom — at Portsmouth, where circum- 
stances compel him, in the year 1747, to enlist in a 
regiment of Marines (General Fraser's) about to 
embark with Admiral the Hon. Edward Boscawen 
for the East Indies. The vessel to which young 
Gray was appointed was the Swallow, Captain 
Rosier; and his billet was amongst the after-guard, 
whose duties kept them for the most part on the 
quarter-deck. There the handsome Marine managed 
to attract a good deal of attention from the officers 
both of the ship and of his regiment, and he was 
very kindly treated by them though still notorious 
for his larkish disposition, and the eagerness with 
which he joined in all the debauches and orgies 
indulged in by those of his own rank at such ports 
as they touched. He also gained the entire good- 
will of his messmates and of the Tars themselves, 
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as well as of the officers, for he never ceased doing 
favours -whenever he saw an opportunity; and 
"Jimmy Gray" was beyond all doubt or question 
**the darling of our crew/' like Dibdin's Tom Bowling 
of somewhat more modem days. 

Boscawen's fleet, after unheard of sufferings, 
storms, privations, and protracted voyages, arrived 
at the Cape of Good Hope, whence the Admiral made 
a new start for the Mauritius, which he attempted to 
wrest from its (then) French masters. He was 
beaten off iu the event, and continued his route 
to the Coromandel coast, his original destination, 
where ho dropped anchor in front of Fort St. David's 
on the 29th July 1748. As the Admiral had sailed 
from England on the 4th November of the previous 
year, James Gray had had close on nine months of 
shipboard life wherein to learn all the duties of 
sailor and soldier ; for, practically speaking, a Marine 
was very much of both in those days. And learn 
them he did to perfection, for our scapegrace was 
sharp and clever as well as wild, and abundant testi* 
mouy is extant to show that there was not a man in 
the whole fleet, or in the entire regiment, who conld 
surpass him in his exercise, nor yet in the accurate 
and careful performance of all duties appertaining to 
his position. 

In conjunction with the military officers. Admiral 
Boscawen (who was General as well as Admiral) 
came to the conclusion that Pondicherry — then, as it 
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is now, held by the Freuch — must be besieged, and, 
as a necessary preliminary, he attacked and captured 
the outlying fort at Ariancoopan, which is but four 
miles from the first-named stronghold, a river run- 
ning between the two. That operation, however, 
took him far longer than he had anticipated; for 
nine days both attack and defence were most vigor- 
ous, our friend, James Gray, taking part in the con- 
stant assaults with extreme pleasure, and as if by 
way of " his baptism of fire ;" and at last the place 
was captured more by luck than anything else, for 
the French powder magazines blew up of their own 
accord, and there no longer remained any means of 
keeping out the English. That stroke of good for- 
tune came to pass on the 17th August; on tho 
20th the Admiral crossed the river, took possession 
of the fort, which he at once commenced to build up 
and repair as well as he could ; and by the 28th he 
had advanced close up to Pondicherry itself with his 
land forces, while his ships hauled round to tho 
northwards or sea-flank of the town, and a partial 
communication between the two bodies of assailants 
was not long in being established. Trenches were 
forthwith dug, approaches in regular form were com- 
menced by the engineers, with whom the Admiral's 
expedition was well supplied ; but by way of earnest 
of what was to come, the French made a great sally 
on the night of 31st August, and were not driven back 
until the English as well as themselves had sustained 



on the English, who were quite commanded by their 
fire ; and the number of ehelle and bombs thev threw 
proved the vast power of artillerv they had under 
their ctmtrol. As was subsequently ascertained, 
there were no less than 300 cannon in position in 
Pondicherry : the number of their mortars, however, 
was never known, but it was guessed that it must 
be very great, from the vast amount of shell, Ac, 
playing ceaselessly on Boscawen's men. On that 
occasion James Gray was for two days and two 
nights on duty with the advance, exposed without 
cover the whole time, and the greater portion of it 
spent in water which reached above the coat tails 
of the assailants. Nothing, however, discouraged 
the sturdy warriors, whether of the laud or sea 
service, of old England — they forced their way inch 
by inch, foot by foot, and at last they Lad the 
satisfaction of driving the French from the line of 
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redoubts and from the intorv(!iiiiif^ j"»»«:l". »n«l of 
compelling their foes to lock tliuiimolvim up \um^\i^ 
the wall of the town iti»elf. 

Once master of thin valuahlo linn of workw, 
Boscawen set his men to entrench Ihcmmilvim ihfr^in 
strongly, to turn the fortification n^^iirmi ilN foriiMr 
holders, and to make cvf?rjr iin^paration for imiii^ it 
as an approach to the Htron^ walln of I'oniliithurry, 
which it had been erected to rlcfcnd. Voliintcfrrn wf rf\ 
called in to the aHWHtanc^? of the pirme^rn of tlio 
regular troops, and onrj of the firftt t/> jitep forwnrri 
from the ranks of the Marinfrfi wa* J amr* fjray, who 
worked like a Briton for fonrtcf-n flay« with Rtpadf, 
pick, and shovel, in the Flngliflh frenchew, nndoT a 
most severe fire, anrl in the mirlnt of water all thr^ 
time, and received for hi« exertions the immr-imo 
sum, by way of extra pay, of five pence fur enrli 
twelve hours' labour I That he wjir worth rmich 
more was acknowledjred by all the offio^Ts in c\\i\r%(^ 
of the duty, for in adflition to downripjht hnnl 
lalx>ur, not aurpassefl by any man there, and only 
equalled by very few, Gray was alway« merry, 
content, and so full of humour a« to cheer the spiritM 
of the rest of the troops, and keep tbf*m sinj^inj^ jitkI 
jesting and making rlownright fun of what wfiw a 
mo»t dangerous as well as severe tflsk. The mfiin 
object of their labour wns, of courHe, to convfTf l]|o 
French rerloubtH into Rnnflish onea — to tjirn tboTn 
round in fiiet ; hit it was only half a^complishiwl 



done, they commenced regular approaches towards 
the walls. 

At this period occurred what may be called an in- 
terlude, in which James Grayagain distinguished him- 
self. One night news came to the front that a large 
force of Sepoys of the French serrice, in charge of a 
convoy, were stealing along the inland flank with the 
obvious intention of reinforcing and re-victualling 
the gnirison, and it was determined to make a 
strenuous effort to cut the new-comers off. The 
Marines were selected for the duty, and they set 
about it at once. Deploying in front of their in- 
cipient trenches, they wheeled sharply in the open 
to their proper left, advanced in their new direction 
silently but at a rapid pace, and were at daybreak 
enabled to charge down on and utterly destroy 
the Sepoys, who were to a man either killed or 
carried back in triumph aa piiaoners of war to 
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Boscawen's head - quarters — i\ 
wounded dining tiie rj^acOk'jatL aad 
guished by name in &e i^'^. I ^^ 

affair sent in by tike eomT i ayiKFrg ' 'JStxz^ 

The French, t^TiUr €sizaig%d at tbe wafgcM of 
this daring Tentnre, pcrfi^rxsitd aa it vaa li^t 
under the mozzlea of their guz^ vere qute de>- 
termined that no aach thing sLopcId ceenr again; 
and the next day they cut tL<^ acir r xu ading ditch 
— it really was a diTerted riTei; with a great and 
continuous supply of flowing water — so that the 
whole of the low ground between their walls and 
the English advance was at once inundated to such 
a depth that the rest of the attacking operations, 
even to the very end of the siege, had to be carried 
on by the British in a flood that seldom was lower 
than the men's thighs, and oflten reached waist-high ! 
The trenches themselves were knee-deep in water — 
the troops lived, fought, and even slept in water — 
the natural result being that fever and ague broke 
out to an enormous extent ; while at the same time 
our people were harassed day and night by an in- 
cessant fire, so that the force became attenuated to 
miserable proportions by the number who fell under 
the shot, or had to be sent to the rear to crowd tho 
hospitals with the worst forms of malarious fever. 
But James Gray never failed in health or faltered 
in duty, and he did not miss a single day's parade, 
even though he was wounded so severely as to 



perform an ces went on continually, and the amount 
of the damage they did may be estimated from the 
fact that during the whole tmie they pitched no less 
than 18,000 solid shot into the fort, not reckoning 
the shells and bombs fired from Boscawen's ketclies 
and mortar-vessels. These efforts were, in fact, so 
successful, that it may as well be said here as 
further on, that the French defence on that side 
was completely silenced ; and if the English had 
only been as fortunate by land as they were by 
sea, the siege would speedily have come to a 
happy conclusion. However, it was not to be so, 
as presently we shall see. 

On September 25th, Boscawen's land approaches 
were held sufficiently finished to allow of an attack 
in force ; but previous to anything of the sort taking 
place, it was necessary to lay in a large stock of 
ammunition, and that could only be acoomplislud 



been taken by less than some 8000 men, fully 
equipped with pontoons and a regnl;ir siege-traiu; 
Boscawen had nothing like half that number ; while 
his artillery on land was miserably defective and 
wretchedly served. 

Now to return to James Gray, who had been 
boldest of the bold in all these operations, and 
had repeatedly been praised in such a manner as 
might well have turned his head. The last action 
in which he took part was that of September 27th, 
when he was actively engaged all day long up 
to his hips in water nearly the whole of that time ; 
btit so little chance did be get of firing effectively 
(and the English could not afford to waste a single 
cartridge) that he only disposed of thirty-seven 
rounds of ammunition, from beginning to end- 
But if he could not hit, he certainly could be hit, 
for he received no less than sis gunshot wouuiIb 
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in his right leg, and five in the left one. The last 
bullet finished even his daring, and he was unable 
to rise and take part in the futile advance which 
his corpB soon after made. He crawled back into 
a hole more than half filled with water near one 
of our redoubts; and when his comrades were 
finally withdrawn from an utterly hopeless con- 
flict, Gray, having fainted, was not noticed, and 
for forty-eight hours he lay there uncared for, and 
with but a morsel of bread and a mouthful or two 
of arrack in his canteen to eke out his strength 
under the almost insupportable agony occasioned 
by his wounds. At the end of that time he was 
discovered, was placed on a kit, and carried back 
to the rear, from whence he was sent to the field- 
hospital at Cuddylorum, where his serious — the 
surgeons thought they must be fatal — injuries were 
as well attended to as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Some hours after the necessary operations had 
been performed, a native woman — she could talk 
tolerable English, and was employed to help the 
doctors — ^was surprised to hear a low-voiced call 
from the new patient, who was in a corner by 
himself; and on approaching Gray's bed, she per- 
ceived that the young Marine was in great agony. 
As well as his weakness would permit he begged 
her to give him some lint and some salve, informing 
her that he was suffering from a wound in the groin 



gave the woraau a rupee by way of huah-mouey, 
and the surgeons heard nothing of the horrible self- 
operation until long afterwards, when one of them 
was called upon in England to bear testimony to the 
identity of our scapegrace. 

The remainder of his history is strikingly remark- 
able, but space compels us to tell it in a few words, 
Boscawen, completely baffled by the French defence, 
broke up from Pondicherry on the 5th October, re- 
tired blowing Arriancoopan to ruins in bis retreat, 
and soon afterwards his force dispersed — James 
Gray, when recovered, going first to Madras, then 
to Bombay, where he was flogged a second time 
at the gangway of his vessel, the Eltltam man-o'- 
war, for insolence to a superior officer ; and fiuall)', 
after many extraordinary adventures and some 
serious mishaps, he turned up in Downing Street, 
in London, to receive his arrears of pay from the 
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Secretary to the Admiralty, who there had his 
quarters at that time. 

With James Gray were a dozen or so of his mess- 
mates of the Marines, and his brother and sister-iu- 
law, with whom he had been staying ; and when all 
had received their money, the gallant young soldier- 
sailor proposed an adjournment to a neighbouring 
tavern where he treated the company to refreshment, 
and then laughingly asked his comrades if they knew 
who he was? 

They stared, thinking him out of his mind ; but 
they were astonished past all description when he 
answered the question himself, and was fully corro- 
borated by his relations, to the effect that he was 
not James Gray at all, but was Hannah Snell, a 
young widow who had been deserted by her husband 
before his death, and had entered the army in hopes 
of tracking and finding that recreant spouse. 

The story was quite true, as was easily proved, 
and the scapegrace who had suffered, dissipated, 
been flogged, fought, and nearly died without any 
human being — save the black woman at Cuddy lorum 
— ever dreaming of his sex, was nothing more or 
less than a woman in disguise I 

This singidar case was recommended to the Com- 
mander-in-Chie^ the Duke of Cumberland, who caused 
the most searching inquiry to be made into the facts, 
which were found to be exactly as Hannah Snell had 
described them; and His Royal Highness was so 



die awaj, she forestalled ite extinction by retiring 
from the stage, and, witli the money she had saved 
she opened a public-house in Wapping — under the 
sign of " The Widow in MHSquerade, or the Female 
Warrior" — and there she lived a peaceful and pro- 
fitable life by herself, for she would never hear of 
matrimony again, until death removed her when 
full of years to another world. 

Though a woman, her daring conduct surely 
entitles her, as our readers will doubtless agree, to 
a place in this record of some " Brave Men in 
Action I " 
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APTAIN OGLE, commanding H.M.S. 
Stcallowy 50 guns, was taking an early 
stroll on his quarter-deck; and Captain 
Ogle was discontented, as even the best of 
men and commanders will sometimes be. Nor was 
the reason of his distemper far to seek ; for he had 
been baulked over and over again in a design he had 
in hand, and his disappointments were all the more 
annoying because they tended to injure his pro- 
fessional prospects at the Admiralty. 

But even while he paced to and fro in the cool of 
the morning — it was the 5th of February 1722 — 
there came a relief unexpectedly, and therefore all 
the more enjoyable and pleasant. The Swallow was 
making towards Cape Lopez, the southernmost pro- 
montory of the great Gulf of Guinea, under easy 
sail ; and as the increasing hght grew stronger the 
haze rolled up, and then could be seen a few native 
boats here and there, apparently engaged in fishing. 
One of these craft, thinking to do a trade with the 
English ship, made up to her, and a fine old negro 
stepped on board offering some fish for sale. Cap- 
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to be obtaiiiL-d without tlie greatest difficulty — the 
old niiiii told a lamentable tale of how the pirate- 
chiuf had burned their village and stolen their goods 
and wives, in addition to other atrocitiea, and that 
he and his tribe would do anything to have the 
ruffian captured and hung. 

Without more ado, Captain Ogle directed the 
maett-r to alter the Swallow's course, in accordance 
with the negruB pilotage, in the direction of the bay 
in question; while he liirnself personally euperin- 
tendud certain arrangeinouts which he considered 
necessary to fairly entrap eucli an artful schemer aa 
this Roberts had always proved himself to be. It 
was shrewdly suspected that the latter was a run- 
away from an English mau-o'-war ; at all events he 
was very particularly shy of our cruisers, avoiding 
them as much as he could, while he did not hesitate 
ut in assailing the vessels of war of any other 
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nation that might offer to int^'fen^ with his [4niijcal 
trade. He was known to be a man of gr^mt p»rt^ — 
a fine narigator. a daring commander in time$ of 
attack or drfence. and qnite as canning when » fv>x- 
like poKcy anited him. as he was bold to d<e«per!ition 
at sncfa seaaons as fighting demanded his energiei$« 
So great had been his snccess, that he was actnallT 
in command of an entire pirate sqmadrom^ owneil in 
great measore by himself — in fact^ he was a self- 
made Admiral of the Black, commanding in that 
capacity as sturdy a little force as many an nnom- 
ployed English flag -officer might well envy. In 
addition to his own cruiser, — a swift and fine re^el 
carrying 40 gnns and 152 men of all nations^ but 
many of them undoubted Britons, — Captain Roberts 
had under his command a remarkably stout ship, and 
one that was swift withal, whose armament con- 
sisted of 32 guns, with 132 men ; a third of 24 guns, 
and 90 men; and a few h'ghter and very rapid 
cutters at various ports, or entrepotSy for bearing him 
news, and helping him in shallow waters where his 
weightier and deeper craft were unable to float near 
enough to whatever prize, whether of land or shore, 
might be in view. 

For a long time past this daring ruffian had been 
the pest of the West Indies, and of the Guinea 
Coast too — ^for his main cruising ground was from 
the Gaboon right across the Atlantic to the Carri- 
bean Sea and to Panama, always a noted haunt for 



iiessed the effects of one of Roberta' doscenfe; for 
putting into Wliydah, the EngHsh captain found 
there no leas titan ten Eunipean sliipa which had 
each just paid a ransom of eight pounda weight of 
gold to the pirate ; ■while the blackened timbers of 
the hull of another, which had been burned with 
most of her crew atill on board, told of the fate in 
store for all skippers daring to defy the antlioritative 
demands of the demona of the BKick Flag. 

Aa the Swalloia approached the bay which the 
negro declared at present held the pirate squadron, 
two ships of which were careened over on the beach 
to have their bottoma cleaned. Captain Ogle became 
very anxious in the firat place not to fall into a trap 
Iiiniself ; in the second, to lay one that would effec- 
tually euap on the victim with the deadliest effect. 
It had been especially impressed on him by hiB 
superior officers that it was most desirable the 
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crewB of likfiK; STv^BBb. JT i» 3100^ ^ dusn in 
poflsiUe. ibuvM 2fi; raMi*n ciiLv^ iir dm gnrpoHe^ 
of m poLSic yiinfHnriifflfin tttrdu 'in r txi ditiir :.>!- 
leagues auikd Aoounomuift :: mil diiu: ibiecc :tiiULi 
hardlT be obtasnisifl otf ^**- ^gc^flaeift w^ra jccickiitL .n ^ 
bay wbere aiotcflB &&• uttii; jixiiirfi mnac aet^efBUEiiy Je 
easy, aod a «mj 'OlT ^Hstge dussdjra ircsttdy a) dieir 
bands. Besidfis t&AS. c^ SmaHaur wim oli omtidi :! r 
the princqial daqps soA&f ^^mtsrst, partiitninriy jh ^k: 
latter ooold be cmwiffifi&rfy (ii^^i^red by dim kin ,g irm 
from botb prooMMitiunfis fermih^g tdiAi ;uniit» ot dit± biij. 
Under these «M i i " m w n4g Ani'i»% Ogie (iiii OiO moni dian 
jn8t peep at the pJiaee nuiiieacai by tlie aei£r\ x^ 
though be were imMrng- it ni the wriy of hi» bnt^inc^. 
and taking xerj great pkizbi t^} keep at such, i o'.:r- 
tance as would prereat Bi3berCi§ nn^m niakiiiz: ''-i* 
the true nature of the Steal Icfc^ which, ^hen s>>:i 
from afar, was not at all unlike one of che Urc--' 
Guineamen of the day. The bait took : one ot :.;o 
pirate-craft slipped her moorings at once anvl cavx.o 
out in pursuit of the supposed merchantman: a;;vl 
Captain Ogle, the better to keep up that deivptivMu 
caused his sails to be disarranged in a loose, sK^vonlv 
fashion, not at all man-o*-war style; had hin Ix^w^^t 
tier of guns run in and the ports closed, to luaKo <l\o 
Swallow look still more like a mere trader ; aiul im iln « « I 
all the hands below except those absolutely lUMM^»K{U v 
for the navigation of the ship, which continiUMl hrr oM, 
easy-jog coiu'se, without seeming to notieu tliut nho 



ran orit hie lower tier of guns all at once, and gave 
the rover such a broadside as she certainly never 
before had sustained. She was staggered ; her blood- 
thirsty crew, and captain — whose leg was shot off at 
the second discharge, as was enbeequently ascer- 
tained — were astonished beyond all measure at the 
deceit that had been played upon them, but they 
were far too well accustomed to combat to yield 
because the first blow had been adverse as well as 
sudden, and they paid back the Sjcallow — broadside 
for broadside, shot for shot, manoeuvre for manoeuvre 
— with an energetic skill and courage that would have 
done high honour to men engaged in a better cause. 
Her discipline, too, was excellent, for the loss of her 
commander in nowise affected the regularity of the 
fight his men maintained; and Capt. Ogle declared 
that he had been in action with many a regular msD- 
o'-warof foreign nations without meeting with half the 
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organisation of rmaiOss^^ i*^ *fxi^ervrfi*5^ vttr ti;^ 
rover under the Bladr Y\tL^ hut al. ^^ «/ u^, ftv«c. . 
The StwaUow had the iKrwrt*;r w^-ij:!.'* «'* «**ftri^ i>^5>r 
better handled, and mauar^ *' sr»^ ^»»*: w*5tsffi*rr' 
goage of her opponeirt ; xh^ t^\m w*-t*: •*rr"*'«5<i '^ui^rr."-* 
and with aoperior aim : atid tifpfr a mtusart H*f*^*n^ *A j^t. 
hour and thirty miiiutw, vi^n; Xuft yvcvx^ r tiMiii^'/;^ 
mast was shot away, and «b«; bad muriaiu^ </ti^^ 
great damage, she haul^jd d'nrii iii^ ^mxiwfvtk «;<il'/tifie 
flaunting at the mizsKsu, aud beigipsd f<^ MtMsrv^r, Hi>*; 
was immediatelr h^ALrd^ wli«jti it wa* I'/uad tf*it 
she had been captttrf^d ff/m tu*t > r*rti*di Ijjr li^>t>rru 
himself that her gums miifiU^«^ *di. aud ii^rr «i«^ lif-^, 
inclusive of th blacks : aud tixiit Htkt^ liad l^jtit m'nu^: 
•30 of her hands killed and wvund^ in tii<; waiiou. 
A pris&e crew was put on boa*-d '/! L^jt, and tili*^ wa« 
nentoff to Princess Island, tb-m a tsUuti'm of tli*; W*^ 
African squadron. 

The next thing was to d*rvi»»; a plan {*jt drawing 
out Roberts himst?lf, and fur luring him, if possibl«:f. 
to his destruction. Our '^{itaiu, who sh^^/wed all 
throng his career of honourable ser>'ioe a prettv 
talent for the finesse of his pr<rfe»«ioii, wa*^ quite equal 
to the oocanon, so he determined, as he was a re- 
proaching a pirate's lair, he would do as the piratit> 
do, and he hoisted at his main the Black Flag of t lit- 
prize, placing underneath it the Union Jack, whic)i 
happily has seldom occupied such a degrading 
position^ 



— did not notice the freeh arrival ; and CaptAin 
Ogle was able to make out their poeition and 
strength with great exactitude. There were three 
nhips in the place, one nearly equal in size to the 
Swallow, the other two smaller yet still powerful 
veBBels, aud all were now afloat, the careening and 
acrubbing of the previous day having been got over 
before dark had set in. As the morning wore on, 
the marauders became sufficiently awake to see the 
man-o'-war approaching thera, but her trim and 
the Black Flag flying over the English Jack, com- 
pletely deceived thfm, and they put out to receive 
her with every demonstration of joy, quite satisfied 
that she had been taken by their consort — now 
gone in pursuit of another — in tlie yesterday's 
battle. Roberts, who was commanding his own ship, 
came on in great glee, carrying as was customary 
with him the English Ensign and Jack, while hia 



Undtrtht Blaus :tub^. 



iwfiil Bladt FTa^ frufairranfL -iie ToBaL-^xywss^^ ua 
here was er^srr ms^ ti -saxRsmf yrf m !SU^ 
xowded dockaL ^ZxaxaajL Oere^ ir T^nna^ wsitf^ 
Mffticalarij carefixL tiuc aorimur stuiufE M xtuwn 

^tion of tiie ravooi aaii oe annBf six ^apcs. ^turS 
Etob^rti waft alxntiflt wiciim. ^Taecai^-^ii£tt^ wamt b^ 
treated Aat hem ta a t&mn&xm^ bra&tiw wotca 
was speecfiij retnzxxed^ ami a Rtruar act2»» v^vitK 
menced. Robearti iooiL fiKu^^r^i that Bm^ v,*6dittcv<^ 
were small agamat du» srma •:£ ^boe ^wicfSi/tvw wtjtk^ 
were beaoizfizllj handled; aod aftar %bLna^ «>.'ttM^ 
time wdl, bat witbont aztj marked $ucvn!'«m^ W 
thought he woold trr if his S4^amau«lu|^ a^d KU 
intimate knowledge of the winJis and curth>ut« v'< 
the localitj wonid not aTail him Wttte^r th^u h^)« 
warlike qualities had yet done. With th^t ixK^^^ 
he gave orders to crack on all the mul hin ik^M\^« 
would bear, he took the wheel himiit^U\ %\\\ >VH** 
actually in full flight from the ^'MSl//l«H» \\\\\s\\ 
would have had but a poor chunoo M|it*Uiml \\\\\\ 
in a game of heels — when Oglo*Hi gUMhm' Itvin) ^ 
lucky shot which cut off the nilwwi^u tojinuint nt 
the foe, and the mast falling inwnnU \\\\ ihM iImmU 
a great confusion arose, and tlm jilmlM - on|il**iM 
himself was caught in the Itimbnr himI iMiMpMHMJI)' 
disabled. The Swallow during ihlw \m mwm riKKlMli 
being quite uninjured for tho onmn/ \m\ il)H'M|«iJ 
most of their fire at hor hull, In \\n\m^ nt MiMb)M({ nt 
blowing her up— ma^J« uhfUfffAtU l»«r pr$*jf *»J{*M^ 



owing to the great vigilance of tlie enemy, and 
could not be further proceeded with ; and there 
aeemed nothing for it but to stand up and down 
off the Grande Terre daunting the English flag in 
the Frenchman's face, in hopes of taunting him with 
silent insults from hie berth of shelter. 

Towards breakfast - hour on the 4th, Captain 
Faulknor began to think that fortune was at last 
about to smile upon him, for the midshipman of 
the watch came 6ying into his cabin with the 
joyful news that the Pique was under weigh, and 
apparently endeavouring to convoy a schooner 
trying to make safely out of the harbour of 
Pointe-i-Pitro. The English frigate immediately 
bore down towards the Frenchman and his pro- 
tegee, and fired a g»in or two in token of her 
readiness to engage; but the wary Pique, con- 
tenting herself with a few guns by way of replj. 



with as thundering a broadeide qb ever the lively 
Blanchi: had reeled under. It did uot, however, 
do so much damage ae might have been expected 
especially to the rigging, and Faulknor tacked as 
8oon as ever he could lest tlie Frenchman ahonld 
already have had enough of it, and might endeavour 
to keep out of the way. 

It was a moment of deep anxiety for "the 
Rlanchen" was that immediately ensuing on the 
operation of tacking their ship; for, in the first 
instance, the Pii/ue had shown no lights, and if she 
adhered to that policy — for the night was a dark 
one — she might possibly give them the slip, if su 
minded. However, whether it was the loss of the 
wine vessel, or the dosire for glory, now that they 
actually had got into action, it was pretty soon 
certain that the Frenchmen had no such intention, 
for as the Blanche stood down towards them, they 



lit up their decks to d^ wsf-:a5iL ir^tini^ -tssat: vi'l 
were, from the noue on cc^ri. irrMUaaxLj iKfi*nur: r ' 
to indulge in m batde. coot i& » iri.'j. 'STiKa z-^^ 
English frigate wa« wixini i-*nr *.r i^* inmir*r: 
yards of her, the Frexidix oftt -w'jr^ -rsa. liiit m«r« •« 
intention of raking her acta^.tuj^c : vit ^jey^A^x 
Faulknor, qnite up to dsct zb,7<: viuvi n^b jl4^: 
liimself often practised m ix-nrss •»3i«B%;psii»::ii>.. 
wore a moment or so aftervar^ isui 'tzijesL tn*^ t^r 
vessels ponnded one anotLer '^ tptlxzr, isrr^: i;.^ 
luusket-shot distance, and Im 4ncfs«; 2dL>4car^.n7. 

During this nigfat'-contest XL^ 'irZ. 'A \i^ hin»^t m 
suffered very severely owing Vj vl^ wswrij^rtj ,: 
the Frenchman's gons in weigit. urt^ Xc^h n^^:-i^ 
was a good deal cut up by tLe «rxart sn^k^rr £j<r 
which the enemy's snp<G^or streTj^h ;x. irri:i*]>:T r.i 
men enabled him to pour in ir^AXk Li* v^p*;, ajL'L 
indeed, from evervwhere ♦rlsfe on L^Ard hi* v**J^^J. 
Unless he could get to closer quartans — wLf-n tr.«- 
difference in metal would not t&ll so mucli. and wj.^ji 
the daring bravery of the British tar might \iH,^h, f u;l 
scope — Captain Faulknor thought he fihould s^xjd be 
in a sore plight indeed, even if h<; did not \<mi \m 
frigate altogether; while, if he <y>uld lay liimself 
alongside the Pique^ or even fairly grapple her either 
fore or aft, he need not have the slightest fear of 
the result. 

Calling round him, then, amidst the torrent of 
crushing ahot and the whistle of countless bulletn. 



larger adversary. While this manoeuvre was in 
progress — the cannonade and musketry continiuDg 
all the time, and from both vessels aa opportunity 
appeared — Lieutenant Watkins had collected together 
twenty of the litheat and moat daring of the topmen, 
and stationed himself cloae by the capatan, with them 
in a body around him ; while Lieutenant Milne, with a 
few of the best riggera, and plenty of liue of all 
sorts, stood by in expectation of what waa about to 
happen. The Piquit captain, not at all understand- 
ing what the Englishman could be about, and 
believing that Faulknor was either mad, or had 
surrendeied, gave the word to " ceaae fire." Juat at 
that moment the Blanche ran right under bia bows ; 
the English topmen, headed by the active Lieutenant 
Watkine, sprang on to the Pique's bowsprit aa it came 
crashing araongat them ; in a moment they were 
swarming all about it — fixing ropes, cutting lashings, 
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and commencing the work for their own riggers 
under Lieutenant Milne— and between the two 
parties thej had, in a very remarkably brief space of 
time» the bowsprit of the Frenchman firmlj lashed 
to the capstan of the Englishman, and thus friend 
and foe were locked together in an embrace that 
must be deadly for one, quite possibly fatal to both. 

** Fire I All guns that'll bear, fire I " roared Faulk- 
ner, once he had seen this operation duly completed; 
and the quarter-deck guns of the Blanche were the 
first to open with effect on the crowded decks of the 
Frenchman, whose captain, officers, and crew seemed 
completely astounded at the treatment their ship 
had sustained at the hands of the daring English 
sailors. Then all the maindeck guns — already pre- 
pared for what had come to pass, and properly 
trained to carry out Faulknor's project — of the 
Blanche poured their deadly fire into the Pique, the 
Marines were enabled to take sure and deadly aim, 
dark though it was, on the thronged decks of the 
foe, the most skilled marksmen scrambled into the 
tops, whence they " potted away " — as one of them 
subsequently said — at their ease, and altogether the 
French frigate was in such a quandary as she had 
never been before, or never would be again. 

For some short time the greatest confusion pre- 
vailed on board the Frenchman, so great as to 
amount to absolute bewilderment, during which the 
most contradictory orders were given and obeyed, 



langiiiige. from that of the Purieiao sahn to that 
even of the lowest cabaret in the slums of Marseillee, 
But during it all the steadiest fire of ^ns, big ami 
little, was poured in, shot by shot, with calm and 
f|tiiet deliberation by the crew of the Blanche ; and 
it seemB not altogether improbable that this very 
steadiness of a deadly fire was the very thing which 
lirst brought the Frenchmen to their senses, and 
restored something like order and discipline out of 
the infernal chaos reigning immediately after the 
.first grapple. 

Ba that as it may, the opposing captain presently 
regained command in reality as well aa in name of 
his frigate, and the first symptom of his having done 
so, was to be seen in the running-in of his quarter- 
deck guns, wliich were now placed fore, aft, and 
amid-ships, and began to do immense mischief to the 
Blanche almost from the first round. The French- 
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man also sent what might well be called hordes c»f 
men into his tops, and as these were loftier and com- 
manded the tops of the Blanche as well as the entire 
range of her decks, the English — ^had they been any- 
thing hut English — would very soon have begun to 
think that they had caught a Tartar of very formida- 
ble prowess. Certainly the Blanche could bring more 
guns to bear on the Fu^ue than the latter could on 
her ; but the weight of the latter began to tell, the 
sharpshooting was superior and much brisker from 
the crowds of Frenchmen in the tops, and once 
Johnny Orapaud found his missing senses he knew 
well and pluckily how to use them. 

And now he commenced a new sort of tactics, 
tlireatening danger of a very serious nature. Owing 
to the blunder, neglect, and down-right contempt 
of the foe — which was never explained nor in- 
quired into — Captain Faulknor had not had board- 
ing^nets triced up at any part of the action, and 
consequently, when the French began to attempt to 
cut their way from their fo'ks'tle on to his frigate, 
they found much less opposition than ought to have 
l>een the case. Their lashed bowsprit also gave 
them an immense advantage in any effort of the 
sort, for they were able to drop from it on the 
English deck at any point they might select, while 
the fire from their comrades above rendered the 
British defence exceedingly irksome. Neverthe- 
less these attempts, which had not as yet been made 



■wonderful in the way of nautical achievement, and 
their boarders — this time regularly drawn up and 
told off — were forthwith ordered to make a direct 
attack on the decks of the Blanche, the region 
of her capstan being again selected as the battle- 
ground. Lieutenant Watkins, who was on the 
poop of his own frigate, had noted this move 
of the foreign captain— for the muster of the 
boarders had been made under the strong light 
which the Piqtie now carried below her poop — 
and he sprang forward with the information of 
what he had seen, to Captain Faulkaor. A body 
nf seamen and Marines were collected and stowed 
all round the capstan, and were armed to the 
very teeth, and enjoined to make no sign until the 
whole of the French boarders dropped on deck, 
and then to ftillow upon and make short work of the 
entire party. The enare was well set, the springe 
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was ready, and when the Piques boarders — 
thinking, doubtless, they were effecting a surprise 
because the roar of the great guns, the rattle of 
musketry, and the glare and uproar of battle would 
cover and conceal their attempt — ^when, then, they 
jumped on the English decks, and were fisicing out- 
wards for a dash fore and aft, the English Marines 
and sailors poured into their ranks such a withering 
fire, followed np by a desperate charge, that nearly 
every one of the Frenchmen was wounded, many 
were killed or drowned, and every man of them 
would unquestionably have fallen had not, at that 
very moment, the mizzen-mast of the Blnnehe been 
shot away, and they escaped in the consequent 
confusion. 

In scrambling back to their own ship, however, 
Bome of the more clever and thoughtful of the 
French sailors bethought them that they might 
as well get fi*ee altogether, and therefore wherever 
they got or felt — ^they could not see it well — the 
chance of cutting at the lashings confining their 
bowsprit to the English capstan, they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, and with such effect that 
the Piqwe soon began to fall astern of the Blanche. 
No sooner had the brave Captain Faulknor, who 
seemed to have eyes like Argus, and also to be 
everywhere at once, seen that some clearance was 
made of the hamper caused by the fall of the 
mizzen-mast, than he perceived that the vessels 



Iftslied to the Euglish frigate, but this time to her 
r quarter. 

" Now, my lade," pried Faiilknor, the laaliing com- 
pleted, "down on our own decks agaiu, aud we'll 
blow Monsieur to pieces I " 

The hands dropped as he bade them, their captain 
was jnst following, when a lireton sailor, creeping 
along the French bowsprit, drove a long broad knife 
into Faulknor's back, severing the spine, and the 
gallant English commander fell on his o^vn deck 
never to wield cutlass more ! 

Lieutenant Watkina assumed the command, and 
he had no hesitation in passing the word that their 
late captain had fallen, for he well knew that tbe 
information would move the crew to such a pitch 
of wrath as ninst overwhelm the enemy. He was 
quite right. An the JUanchi' paid off before the wind 
under the skilful hand of the Master, who himseif 



fillips alone, without reference to crewa or guns, 
the relative proportions of which will be etated 
further on. Yee ! it is quite true : an English vessel 
encountered eucoefisfully no less than eleven of those 
of the enemy, and no longer ago than the year 1810. 
while a glorious May sun looked down on the heroic 
action. 

Nor was it that our man-o'-war had fallen into an 
ambush, and was compelled to fi^t in sheer des- 
peration. On the contrary, she purposely sent from 
her side the only consort she had, so as to leave her 
eucray no option but between battle and a charge of 
sheer cowardice. Nor were the eleven craft she 
thus forced into action, war-canoes of savages, half- 
armed pirates, or Chinese junks. Quite the contrary. 
They belonged to the only naval power in Europe 
that ever dared for a lengthened period to contest 
with England the supremacy of the seas ; they \rm 
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fully armed and equipped ; and in addition to their 
ordinary crews carried no lees than 400 fine troops, 
especially sent on board to supplement the usual 
force of Marines. 

But to abandon a string of negatives, never either 
pleasant to the writer nor very profitable to the 
reader, let it be at once stated that the One was the 
English fi-igate Spartan, 38 ; and that the Eleven 
were the following French ships of war: — CMsj 40- 
gun frigate, manned by 350 of her own men ; Famoy 
28-gun frigate, 200 hands; Sparviere, 8-gun brig, 
98 men ; AehilUy cutter, carrying 10 lesser guns and 
80 sailors ; and seven large gunboats, averaging 40 
seamen in each, and armed variously with long 18 
and 24-pounders. Now the proper complement of 
officers. Marines, and sailors that the Spartan — which 
by the way was commanded by Captain Jahleel 
Brenton — should have had on board was 277 all 
told ; but out of that, a prize crew of one lieutenant 
and eighteen hands were absent, so that her real 
number was reduced to 258, inclusive of the captain 
and the lowest-rated boy. If the guns — allowing 
two to each of the gunboats — on board the French 
squadron be added up, it will be found (not reckon- 
ing the smaller pieces of cannon on the forenamed 
vessels) that they come to 100, opposed to the 38 of 
the Spartan ; while if the 400 Swiss soldiers placed 
on board by Murat, King of Naples, are added to the 
crews as above given, there will be a grand total of 
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14<)8 hands to fight the 258 on board the SporUm— 
and if those odds are not long enough in all oon- 
science, whj, all that can be said is that no other 
nation in tlie world, except the English, would figfat 
at hniger ones. 

The way the eneonnter came about was thus : — On 
Maj-<1a7 morning the Spartan and the Sueeegs^ Si 
(Captain Ajscough), were cruising in company off 
file Bay of Naples, and, coming suddenly from behind 
the Island of Ischia, they saw before them the squad- 
ron of French ships named above. Of course the 
English prepared for and oflFered battle, but the 
enemy, wise in his generation, could not be induced 
to see the advantage or pleasure of combat, and 
incontinently made all sail for the Mola of Naples, 
never furling a sail until he found himself snugly 
ensconced behind the formidable fortifications of the 
harlK)ur. The English frigates went as close as th^ 
(*ouId in pursuit, but as it was quite plain that the 
French had no intention whatever of emerging firom 
their haven of security, our ships stood out again 
without having taken anything but barren honour 
from their manoeuvre. In fact the conduct of the 
hostile squadron was so pusillanimous that Captain 
Brenton, the senior officer of the two English com- 
manders, felt pretty certain it would never shake a 
topsail loose so long as our two frigates were to- 
gether in those waters ; and he accordingly ordered 
Captain Ayscough to withdraw the Success some 16 
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Willes went aloft to examino for himself^ and his 
report to Captain Brenton was that the Crri$ wu 
leading in cIoro line-of-battle the other three, which 
had been chafled behind the Mola on the lat, and 
that there were at least half-a-dozen gunboats sap- 
])orting those four — actually, as was soon after seen, 
there were seven of those awkward little customera. 
The whole, reported Mr. Willes, were about six 
miles right ahead of the Spartan, on the port tack, 
aind were of course standing out from the coast- 
line. 

Captain Brenton, who had come on deck as soon 
as ever his watchful ear had caught the first hail 
from the lookout, passed the word that the cooks 
were to get the men's breakfast as soon as possible, 
and before six o'clock that very necessary meal was 
disposed of — the Spartan meanwhile holding her 
(•ourae as before. The ship was then cleai-ed for 
action, shot were passed up from the lockers in 
large quantities, the magazines were duly opened 
and protected under the eye of the master-at-arms, 
and all the men were standing at quarters waiting 
for the next move on this deadly chessboard of 
naval warfare. The Captain, as a matter of form 
which he (for one) never omitted, took the opinion 
of his chief officera on the question of engaging ; and 
he was, as he well knew he would be, most amply 
Knpp(jrted in his intention of going into action, 
though all on board were quite well aware of the 
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tremendous odds against their chance of even a 
partial victory. But Captain Brenton and his 
officers had full confidence in themselves and in 
their men ; the crew had a similar steculfast belief 
in their leaders; and all together were perfectly 
convinced that whatever seamanship, discipline, and 
bull-dog courage covXi accomplish, would be accom- 
plished — and more, these gallant fellows never 
looked for when any enemy of Great Britain, no 
matter how strong, was in sight. 

In another hour — that is to say, about 7 A.M. — 
the GhiB hauled her wind with the obvious inten- 
tion of treating the Spartan to a raking fire while 
crossing her bows ; but Captain Brenton was rather 
too old a hand to allow of that sort of thing without 
an endeavour to prevent it, and he immediately 
played check to the move by hauling up himself, 
cracking on sail, and thus holding the weather- 
guage of his numerous opponents. Seeing that he 
was foiled, "Mounseer," as "the Spartans" called 
him, eased off again until he got the wind abeam, 
held on in his original direction, and so the vessels 
continued for some time, imtil Captain Brenton, 
hauling up his courses, gradually inclined towards 
the foe at the rate of about three knots an hour, 
the breeze having fallen extremely light. 

It was quite eight o'clock before a single shot was 
fired, and the anxiety on board the Spartan wa8 
immense — anxiety for the honour and glory of 
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Great Britain — ^immense anxiety, but not a particle 
of fear. Had the wind held ita first force, anwU 
though that had been, there woold have been much 
lens cause for concern, becauae, with a rattling 
breese, the splendid seamanship cf the Englisk 
would have given them a great accession of 
strength ; while in a calm, or even in a compara- 
tivc calm, thej might readily drift under the guns 
of the whole French squadron and be blown to 
pieces by sheer weight of guns, without the oppor- 
tunity of having a fight for it. However, about the 
hour last named, when the interval between the 
Ceres and the ^arian had 1>een lessened to some 
fifty yards or so, the former opened fire from her 
available guns on the port bow of the latter, which did 
not, however, take the slightest notice of the com- 
pliment until she had got directly abeam, when 
Captain Rrenton, who had caused the cannon of his 
ship to bo treble-shotted, thundered out the word — 
** Fire I " and the crash, the roar, the splintering of 
wood, and the agonising shrieks from the wounded 
Frenchmen, told how wise had been his reticence. 
So feeble was the wind that the English had time 
to load again ere the foes separated, and the greater 
part of a second broadside from the "Spartans" 
before they parted, told the Frenchmen that there 
was an art and speed in British gunnery which he 
might well take a lesson from. 

The next vessel in the line of battle to be en- 
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countered was the Fama^ and to her alfio was 
administered a dose of the same medicine be- 
stowed upon the CSrks^ while she returned it or 
rather forestalled it, with a volley which cut the 
rigging of the English ship a good deal, the French- 
man obviously aiming with the intention of crippUng 
hot BO that she might be exposed powerless to the 
joint fire of the whole squadron. But there could 
be no mistake about the Famdn having been badly 
hulled, and seeing this the cutter AchiUs and the 
attendant gunboats tacked to the eastward before 
the Spartan had poured a broadside into the brig 
Sparviire, which, owing to bad handling, was only 
able partially to reply. The French Commodore, 
seeing that his auxiliaries were thus divided from 
him, wore with the intention of rejoining them ; but 
Captain Brenton, determined not to let those light 
vessels get off scatheless, let them have the full force 
amongst them of the Spartan's port broadside as she 
hove in stays, and as she came round she was 
en€tbled to fire her starboard battery again into the 
Sparviire and her larger consorts. 

It was now quite plain to ''the Spartans'' that 
the little ** Mounseer " had already had what he did 
not like ; and, in fact it was shrewdly suspected that 
he intended when he wore ship to stand in for the 
batteries of Baia, which were very strong, armed 
with long guns, and capable of protecting the whole 
French squadron if they were poor-spirited enough 
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to resort to such a shelter, whfle only one foe was 
opposed to their eleven. Captain Brenton thought 
that was the intention of the French Commander, 
so lie bore up with the idea of frustrating it» and 
was doing pretty well until nine o'clock, when the 
breeze died away and he found himself almost 
entirely becalmed, with the Cifi% blazing away at 
him from her starboard battery, the Fama and the 
SparviPre on his port bow plying him with shot and 
musketry as fast as their men could load and fire, 
while the Achille and the gunboats were enabled to 
play on his quarters almost with impunity from their 
position astern. 

It was a deadly and fearful game was this of Eleven 
to One, and it forms such a picture as may never 
fade from our national galleries so long as there is in 
existence such a thing as British pluck backed up 
by British endurance. Fancy the fire of all those 100 
guns concentrated on the puny 38 of the Sparicm ; 
fancy the overwhelming musketry ceaselessly poured 
on her decks and on her rigging, and in eveiy possible 
nook and comer of her hull at which a shot could be 
got ; in a word, fancy the efforts made by 1408 men 
to destroy 258, the former being in very strong 
positions, w^hile the latter were surrounded in a very 
weak one. and you will have some idea of the terrible 
havoc ** the Spartans " had to sustain with little or 
no power of retaliating upon even a hundredth part 
of their assailants. And as the fight wore on, more 
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than an hour having already elapsed, the Spartans 
sitnation grew worse and worse, for there could now 
be no doubt whatever that the surviving Frenchmen 
had had orders to ply her rigging with all sorts of 
novel-shaped shot, that it might be cut in bits to 
prevent her ever getting away ; and already it was 
in such a deplorable condition as it well could be, 
and still exist at all. She had also been repeatedly 
and very badly hulled, but fortunately she had a 
first-class carpenter on board — a man with a brain, 
and a manual dexterity equal to its behests — and he 
was able, backed up by his crew, who were all 
picked men, to keep the Spartan in as fair swimming 
condition as W8ts possible, considering how often she 
had been hit between wind and water. 

In the midst of all this. Captain Jahleel Brenton 
had occasion, for the better delivery of his orders, to 
jump upon the capstan, whence he directed the work 
in hand. Suddenly he was seen to spring up, then 
he lighted upon his feet on the deck, and then he fell on 
his &ce, and when he was raised it was found that 
he was badly wounded by a grapeshot. A hmried 
examination showed the hurt was of a most serious 
nature, for a grapeshot had struck him on the hip, 
where it lay beyond the reach of the surgeon's 
probe, and the gallant Captain had to be t^ken 
below in an unconscious state, the command devolv- 
ing on Lieutenant Willes. Nor was Captain Brenton 
by any means the only officer who had been hit — 
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already a mastera mate had been killed inrhfle 
^allantlj Hliowing the way aloft in the most esaen- 
tiai wcrk of mending the rigging; Lieotenants 
Haumgardt and Broune were both wounded ; two of 
t}ie marine offieerH had very nearly lost the namber 
of their mesB, and were bf>th in a bad condition; the 
punier, Mr. Dunn, had had to be taken from his proper 
duties to be placed in command of a battery of gons 
whose officer had been killed, and he discharged his 
task with splendid vigour and daring ; the Master. 
Mr. Sh'inier, his occupation having vanished when 
the calm net in, devoted himself to fighting with all 
the fury of a Berseker, and was all over the ship giving 
his help where it was most wanted : while even the 
only •* Bohlior-ofHcer" — so sailors call military men — on 
l>oard, Giptain Hoste, of the Royal Engineers, volnn- 
te<?red his services, which were gladly accepted 
when the Spartans own officers began to CeuI, and 
lie worked the quarter-deck guns witli capital 
energy and capital results. 

Bv the end of the second hour Lieutenant Willea 
himsolf was wounded and fell into the arms of the 
Master, who turned his face towards a porthole to 
give him such air as there might be. The disabled 
man moaned, twisted in pain, and then, to the 
utmost astonishment of jilr. Slenner — sprang to his 
feet unaided, with the cry — 

*• By , Master, there's a breeze coming up I " 

Such proved to be the case — the Lieutenant's 
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wound, which was not severe, was bound up at 
once; the Master left off fighting to attend to his 
proper duties ; the rigging crew were bellowed to 
and did their very best as speedily as possible ; and 
in a few minutes it was evident that the Frenchmen 
were about to cut and run, as they could no longer 
stand the sustained and admiraUe fire the English 
gunners were pouring in. The CirU and the Fama 
hauled up to make under the Bai» fortifications with 
what speed thej could — and that was only a little, 
for the breeze was still slight enough in all con- 
science — ^but as the Spartan wore round with her 
head off shore she imparted to them both, in two 
several instalments, a thundering raking fire, which 
seriously injured the Cirety while it bowled over 
the foretopmast of the Fama — and with that parting 
benediction from the Englishman, the two sought 
shelter and safety in romantic Baia. 

Now was the SpartarCs chance of a prize and a 
triumph, and she speedily attempted and won both. 
Running down (there was a freshness of the wind 
now) on the Sparviire^ she managed to close with 
that brig and grapple her at the very first essay, 
when the *' Spartans'* at once hammered away at 
her in such style that five minutes saw the main- 
mast over the side, most of the deck guns dis- 
mantled, and another few seconds of combat resulted 
in the hauling down of the French flag, the boarding 
of the brig by the " Spartans," and the replacing 
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of the euBign, with the essential difference that the 
English Union Jack waved above it. 

An hour and a half was spent in refreshment^ and 
in repairing the rigging so as to bring the Spartan 
into something like sailing condition, and then — ^tak- 
ing the captured SparviPre in tow, the British frigate 
stood across from Capo Hiseno to Punta di Posilipo, 
and absolutely, before she tacked again, went right 
past and within three miles of the Mola of Naples, 
where the Monarch stood, as was afterwards fomid 
out, cursing his fleet and execi*ating the English for 
causing such a disgrace to the French flag. No 
triumph could have been more complete for the 
*' Spartans ; " no humiliation more bitter for Murat ; 
or, as Master Sleuuer put it — *' Surelie it is a rare 
disli, is that 'ere Sparviere beaten and in tow, and all 
her mates skulking behind walls, to set before a 
king!" 
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occupied the localitj two days before ; in every 
other direction there lay nothing but marsh, swamp, 
and mud — mud, swamp, and marsh — in some places 
reedy and covered with rank vegetation, in otheiB 
bare and treacherous like the shifting sands of a 
broad low fore-shore, and decorated with quantities of 
Cliinese tombs, salt ponds, and hillocks composed of 
absolute filth, intersected everywhere with dismal 
canals of liquid sewage ; while the roads in the rear 
were mere built-up causeways rendering the deso- 
late wuRte of mud beneath and all around them 
only more desolate and more dreary to look upon. 
Looming in the distance and due south-east of 
Tang-ku, from which they lay some three miles 
down the winding river, were to be seen the dim 
outlines of the terrible Taku Forts, where a year 
before our army and navy had been repulsed under 
the most disheartening circumstances; and, on the 
morrow those fortifications were to be again 
attempted, though in a more deliberate and alto- 
gether better manner than had been the case 
twelve months before. 

Sir Hope Grant was the Commander-in-Chief of 
the English army — a well selected, well amalga- 
mated, and well appointed one in every respect — 
and eight days before he had landed below the 
town of Pell-Tang, had captured and occupied that 
place, had taken Sin-ho, had routed an immense 
force of Tartar cavalry and destroyed their two 
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eDtrenched camps, and bad, not without difficulty, 
fixed himself in Tang-ku, where we now find his 
Second Division parading. 

Lord Napier of Magdala, then only Sir Robert 
Napier, an Engineer officer, even at that time known 
to fame, commanded this Division ; and the portion 
of it with which we have most to do was made up 
of a portion of the 67th Regiment of the Line, one 
wing of the 44th Regiment, about 500 men of the 
102d Regiment of the French Line, a strong body of 
the Royal Marines, a proportion of the Royal 
Engineers, with pontoons and escalading ladders, 
and sufficient guns and gunners to breach the 
Chinese forts. That neat Uttle force was to do the 
morrow's work alone, for the reason that the 
desperate nature of the ground as depicted above 
would not permit of a stronger brigade being em- 
ployed; but Napier had in reserve the remaining 
wing of the 44th, the whole of the Buffs, and a full 
regiment of Punjabees, who had ere now pioved 
themselves to be excellent fighting men, natives of 
North- Western India though they were. 

Muster and inspection over, the force moved out 
of Tang-ku by the south-eastern exit, and picked 
their way as well as they could along a semi-circular 
route which had been fixed upon after the momiug*M 
reconnaissance, which Napier had personally made, and 
it soon became evident that no other road — if indeed 
the track might at all be so styled — ^was available, 

2 B 
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and that there was barelj room for the force, small 
as it was. On the right, as they advanced, rose the 
thick noxious vapours from the river flowing guU^y 
towanls the Gulf, but only to loop back again to 
the Northern Taku Fort, which was the object of 
attack ; and on the left, the whole muddy swamp 
was cut up with salt ponds, the foulest of ail fod 
canals, and a sludgy spread of semi-liquid filtk 
which a duck would have found the greatest diffi* 
culty in safely traversing. They had not gone vey 
far when the Chinese, who, from the day's reconnoit- 
ring must have expected an assault, began to throw 
fire-lmlls, which weirdly lit up portions of the 
wretchedly dreary expanse, and those were followed 
by cannon shot and stink-pots which gave oflF a sufiFo- 
eating stench when the wind drove the odour 
towardH the English ; but a night-attack was no 
part of the arrangement considering the desperate 
nature of the treacherous soil ; and the whole body 
were halted just out of ran^e of John Chinaman's 
heaviest guns. All had been so well planned out 
that there was no hesitation in placing our batteries 
on the selected eminences — such as they wer^*- 
and the Artillery and Engineers were speedily at 
work getting all their pieces into the proper positions 
for the morrow's assault, while the fire-balls were 
rather an advantage than otherwise. 

However, the Chinese soon became aware that 
they were merely wasting their powder to no eflFect, 
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and save for an occasional shot to prove their 
watchfulness, all was silent, desdate, and dreary, an 
though no ^ foreign devils " had ever been heard of 
on the sacred soil of the Floweiy Land. 

At an hour before daybreak the troops stood t^i 
their arms, and the advance commenced; but no 
sooner had a very little progress been made, than a 
heavy cannonading was heard due south-east, and 
Napier from that learned that the English gunboats, 
which were in pomtion on the waters in front and 
around the whole group of Taku Forts, had opened 
the ball on their own account by a sea attack. The 
firing also effectually woke up the Chinese, who not 
only began warmly to respond to the gunboats, but 
also opened from the northernmost fort, on where 
Napier's men were guessed to be. Our batteries of 
position, nothing loth, took up the game, and the 
dull grey of the chilly dawn was i^eedily lit up with 
the flashes of the great weapons, while the roar wan 
already sufficiently strong to rouse every individual 
for miles round were he a John Chinaman or a 
" foreign devil" of either land or sea persuasion. After 
this sort of work had gone on for a considerable 
time, our men getting forward all the time, though 
slowly, Napier extended half the Frenchmen and the 
wing of the 44th in skirmishing order, as well as the 
nature of the ground would permit, with half of the 
Royal Marines, the 67th, and the Engineers, pon- 
toons and ladders behind them, while the remainder 
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nf the Marines and the rect of the 67th acted ai 
immediate supports, not to be confounded with tiie 
actual Reserve, as mentioned aboTe, who were wcD 
in the rear. 

Where the advance now found themselves, tiie 
p^iund was more favourable for military opentiom* 
inasmuch as it was tolerably firm, but entirelT 
f levoid of covering, and the skirmishers were mudi 
exposed to the fire from the outlying works of tiie 
enemy, from the jingals which threw their balls with 
conrnderable accuracy to a great distance, and were 
IH-Bides in some diflScuIties from the small canaU 
(IraiuH, and ditchea, which interfered no little with 
their progress. The oflScers had some trouUe 
alno in restraining the men from wildly and uselessly 
dlBclmrging their rifles, but before long the latter 
became more cool and business-like, and whatever 
iiring they indulged in could hardly be said to be 
wasted. When they had reached within about 15lW 
viirds of this Northern Fort, it was found that 
further progress was impeded by a long lov 
embankment, something in the nature of a traverse, 
between the English and the main fortification; 6C 
the skirmishers were halted, made to lie down, tbc 
battcricR were advanced from their first position 
and played on this outlying trench until it was 
cleared of defenders, when the advance was again 
HOTuuled, and our troops ran on to find the work 
abandoned, though still a formidable obstacle to 
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progress because is ^wwt tnxm^ikstahr protected by 
lines of sharp hsalr^ ittaikfaL X9j fnaJr planted in 
the earth, neailj «r«rrciiie: uT viiatai ic»i to be drairri 
with much labour bsf urc ia«f: xuau V^j </ the fr>r':<b 
could pass on. 

That ug^j and dsa^vruoi ^'jb ^dOipkitbd, '^ For- 
wards !** was again ttb« w<«ri, tl^nivjgji tber mas were 
now faOiiig frst^ mmA m mdb w4Hi auide ifm die finpt 
of the great wet ditebes wiodb sntrcwnded the fort. 
Its immediate i^ipraMla wiis m dmahr tukofm thick 
with those cxwA wpBum wioA hampered rerr 
mnch the adTanoe <3f <mr meau SAid a good deal 
of Talnable time was again knt isi extnediig tJbem« 
Then the Rnginwy oifetni enme f<;rward with their 
dandj pontoons — rerj prtitl j to nee on the Ser- 
pentine in Hjde Park, as one eje-witness has it, bot 
next to nsdesi hece — aiKi fixiafij the Marinea, and 
the pfaickj Hong-Kong CooHes who carried the 
escalading laddeiB, were pnt in requisition in hopes 
of forcing a passsge orer the djke» which was f»i 
unprecedented breadth* and horn fire to eight feet 
in depth of water and soft nuuL Sare for the 
CooUeSy on whom nobodj had placed much reliance 
hitherto, the expedition stood a fiur diance of then 
and there coming to an ignominioiis stop ; for these 
braTC jdlow-sidns, when the pcmtoons were found 
to be next to useless, ran up with their ladders 
(which, bj the waj, were very short for this 
senrice), whidi thej flung across the ditch, and 



eUewliere duriog the brief campaign. The next 
outlying ditch was even more formidable, while 
of course the defenders were able, by reason of 
the closer proximity of our soldiers, to use their 
weapons with greater effect ; but it was ultimately 
passed as had been its forerunner, and Napier found 
himself face to face with as tough a fortification as 
he cared for under the circumstances. 

The walls of the fort were of immense thickneBS 
at the base, round which ran a wide and deep wet 
moat faced with a judicious abattis of bamboo, they 
reached quite twenty feet upwards, were crenellated 
and heavily armed with well-served gims and hoste 
of men, and the attacking party were exposed to ft 
flanking fire from both sides. Such was the strong 
■work now to be forced, and it took more than a 
nliort time to get the men again in hand after tlie 
experience of the last ditch, before they were in 
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proper form to dash on to its assailment, thougb our 
heavy guns covered the pause with a spleiididJ^ 
rapid and sustained fire. 

While the first skirmishers were being collected 
and pnlled together a little, the €7th« who w^r^ in 
support, were pushed forward somewhat, and w«;tit 
on in splendid style, their standards flaunting brav<J)^ 
in their midst. Suddenly the officer, £nsign VrvMn-r, 
carrying the Queen's Colour, was struck down wjlh u 
severe wound, and the next for the duty, Knui^fj 
John Worthy Chaplin (now Majc/r <jf i\x*fi >^1li 
Hussars), rushed forward to take his uiru'V^-u 
comrade's place* Grasping the flag fin/ily widj 
his left hand, and leaning it against hin J< H 
shoidder, he took a firm grip of his n^^mi wjtli 
the right, and he remarked to one of Ibc^ i-M^jm. 
sergeants forming the escort that ihay niiiMl nil 
do their very best to plant it on the wallw l><'(oi<' 
the Frenchmen, who were presong on th<*jr Wauk, 
should have time to be beforeliand wiih thcrii. 
Hardly were the words out of his mouili, when a 
fearfully tremendous explosion from within tho ('<'i t 
occurred— our artillery had planted a live sholl in 
their magazine, and the awAil concussion was some- 
thing never to be forgotten, was so terrible that it 
was heard seven miles away on land, and by shipH 
the same distance from the scene. 

Then an awful pause ; next a second, but rather 
lesser blow-up within the same fort; and Napier 



Napier ordered " the advance " to sound, and on 
tliey went again; but scarce bad young Cbaplin 
taken twenty steps to his front, when he was shot 
through the arm, and a less plucky lad would have 
dropped his Coldur and gon« to the rear for surgical 
attendance. Hastily and rudely binding up his 
Wfiund he went forward with his regiment, and he 
sternly refused either to part with his flag or tu 
retire to the bottom of the column. Presently the 
abaitis was cut away or torn down by the advance, 
the ladders were again brought into requisition 
(when they reached it) to cross the moat, and he 
dashed across that perilous kind of bridge waviug 
his flag aloft and challenging the French officers to 
compete in the race for the glory of first planting 
Europein Colours upon the breach, which at this 
period began to be visible. It was a hurry, a rush, and 
a scramble, in which no man could exactly tell what 
occurred except to himself and in his immediate 
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neighbourhood ; and the next thing young Chaplin 
knew was that he was under the walls of the fort, 
while the men around were doing their utmost to 
uprear and keep in position the escalading ladders, 
which were at last being put to their proper use. 
The French, always ingenious, here availed them- 
selves of their daring Coolies in a novel manner. 
Tliey made three or four of the dusky fellows 
support the foot of their short ladder on the 
shoulders of another, and up that giddy passage 
a red-breeched little soldier climbed to the top of 
the wall, on which he sat astride, coolly firing one 
after another the loaded muskets that were handed 
up to him and all the time crying out lustily Vive 
UEmpereur^ until finally, in a moment of supreme 
excitement, he jumped down on the foe, when 
Death instantly claimed the fiery warrior of France 
for his own. 

At the same time, Captain Prynne, of the Royal 
Marines, managed to scramble up the wall, on which 
he, too, sat astride, pulling up his men one after 
another, and then he shot down the commanding 
Mandarin with his revolver, and the Chinese uttered 
a yell of horror to see their leader dead. It was 
about this time that Ensign Chaplin received his 
second wound, just as he was forcing his desperate 
way up the breach made by the artillery fire, and 
again he was urged, but without avail, to give up 
the Colour to another and see to his wound. But, 
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And all this time the Manchoos and Chinese were 
fighting &B they Burely never had fought before — 
they thruat down the ladders fast as they were 
erected from below ; or they pulled them up, flin^Dg 
them backwards into the fort when they could not 
thrust them down ; they used their epeara with 
deadly effect ; they neither gave nor took quarter. 
BO furious was the fiery battle-spirit raging in them ; 
and hundreds of them with their last strength 
their last breath, cut at the English even whec 
offering them mercy, and died as a consequence 
of their reck lens uess. 

Young Chaplin was in desperate straits — almost 
alone, so far as his own men were concerned, he 
heard the cries of the French officers already at his 
flank ; he thrust forward. Lane backing him nobly, 
battling with sword and the staff of the Queeu's 
Colour he carried ; until, with a supreme effort, lie 
cleared a way before him, bounded up the cavalier, 
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waved his flag aloft with a hoarse ay of triumph, 
and that instant was stmck to the ground bj a 
severe wound in the leg. 

But he had gained his point, he had won the race, 
he had shed renown and honour on the British arms 
and on his own valiant regiment; and as he sunk 
on the blood-sodden work, wrapped in the Colour 
as in a shroud of glory, his oomrades pressed to 
his side, and he was safe. The storm was over, 
practically speaking, for now the British and French 
were swarming into the fort from all points, 
the Chinese were everywhere mastered and slain, 
for they would not yield, and within a very brief 
period all the other Taku Forts — which this 
northern one commanded — surrendered, and the 
first great triumph of the war was an accomplished 
&ct. 

Honour to the Brave ! And Ensign Chaplin was 
honoured by receiving the Victoria Cross for bis 
splendid and persistent daring; and it was uo 
small addition to his renown that Lord Elgin, the 
Ambassador, as well as Sir Hope Grants recom- 
mended him for that Cross which is only giveu 
" For Valour." 
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^ass, on every spray ana twig not yet 
reached by the still weak beams of the sun. For it 
is the New Zealand winter, and the air ia bracing an 
as well ae nipping, when the men of a little Expedi- 
tion march out from their quarters of Te Papa in 
buoyant hopes that tliey shall meet the Maori and 
inflict upon him such a defeat as will for ever break 
his power in the province of Auckland. 

For, encouraged by a certain amount of success, he 
lias grown not only bumptious but aggreeaive ; and 
oue of the chiefs, Henaro Taratoa by name, has for- 
warded to Colonel Greer (tiSth Regiment of Light 
Infantry) a challenge to come out and fight hira if 
he dare. Of course such cartels cannut, pruperly 
speaking, be recognised in civilised warfare — even 
though the civilisation only exists on one side — and 
the gallant colonel until this morning in question 
found himself hindered by professional etiquette, as 
well as by the orders of his superior officers, from 
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flanks with mounted scouts of the Defence Corps, 
and with skirmishers from the infantry, while be 
concealed his solitary gun as well as he could in 
the centre of his little colunm. For a long time 
these advanced-men had nothing to report, save 
that there were a few friendly natives about who 
now declared that they knew nothing of a fresh 
Pa and did not beUeve at all in its existence, and 
Colonel Greer was observed to be fidgeting in his 
saddle as one does who half expects he has been 
duped. However, by the time the Expedition had 
got some four miles beyond a place rejoicing in the 
name of Pukehinahina, Captain Pye sent back word 
to say that there were apparently hostile Maories in 
his front ; that certainly there were signs of them in 
the bush, and woods, and gullies ahead; and that 
he thought he could detect something like an earth- 
work being erected at a distant point along the 
track he was pursuing. Colonel Greer, accompanied 
by his limited staff, at once galloped forward to see 
for himself, and went with Captain Pye to a rising 
ground, whence a better view could be obtained. 
There, with the aid of his glasses, he became aware 
of the accuracy of the report sent in by the videttes — 
there were unquestionably large bodies of armed 
natives on the war-path, and although the exact 
nature of the earthworks referred to above could 
not be distinguished, there was no room for doubt 
as to their existence in some shape or other. To 
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make quite sure on all these points, some of tho 
Drfence Force and of the 43d, under the oommiuul 
of Gaptain Frederick Augustus Smith, were puahod 
forward to reconnoitre. Colonel Greer accon^panying 
them in person; and they had not gone very fur 
when the rebel outposts, or solitary scouts rathor, 
declared themselves in unmistakeable fashion by 
firing their muakets — ^they were out of all rangi*-- 
in the air, by way of warning their comrades in i\\v 
rear of the English advance. The signals wi^rn 
|)as8ed back from one native to another, so that all 
chance of a surprise, or even of a sucoossful twhU, 
was over; and Colonel Greer made up his mind tluit 
caution must be employed were disaster to bo 
averted. Still he pushed slowly on to his proper 
front, until a row of newly turned up yullow iM^rth 
about 170 yards in length could bo discorm^il 
through the glasses, and it was tolerably certain 
that this was the first defence of the newly ereetod 
Pa. Arrived within nearly 700 yards of this out- 
work, from which some small fire was occumonally 
made, the Expedition was halted, and an oilieer of 
the Defence Force was sent galloping baek to To 
Papa to procure reinforcements, for the position 
appeared on closer survey to bo very strong, ami 
the commanding officer had no intention of subjeet- 
ing his men to such another repulse as they had 
sustained at the hands of the Maorios, in t)io 
previous month of May, at Tauranga and the Uato 



the reader, and representing a tongue of land run- 
ning straight back from the road by which the 
Flnglifih had been advancing. Along both legs of 
the A, and round its apex, ran deep gullies, formed 
by nature but improved by Maori art into a formid- 
able Pa; while, where the crosa-bar of the A is. 
etretched the line of yellow earth before alluded io 
for about 170 yards, not quite straight, but slopini; 
down a little towards the British in a kind of easy 
cnrve. As was subsequently discovered, this yellow 
earth was really what had been thrown up from a 
serien of ingeniously contrived rifle-pits, extending 
from gully to gully, and formed a sort of parapet for 
the better defence of the work. The rifle-pits were 
each from three to four feet deep, by about two feet 
ill width, and in frunt were a quantity of posts, raik 
;ind wattling, wherewith a very excellent stockadt; 
could have been made if the Muories had either tlic 
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time or the inclination for the task. But though 
they continued to dig at the pits, and to increase 
their number and size in the face of Colonel Greer's 
troops, the native workmen did not seem to care to 
expose themselves further, and doubtless they were 
satisfied that they could now as easily beat our men 
back as they had done at Tauranga. 

Satisfied with his inspection, Colonel Greer, while 
waiting for the reinforcement, threw out a company 
of the 43d in skirmishing order on his right front, 
and they advanced to within a couple of hundred 
yards of the Maori left flank. The cavalry were 
also drawn up on that flank, which was the best 
for any horse operations that might be possible; 
while the 6-pounder Armstrong was planted on a 
hillock commanding to a certain extent the native 
position. The remainder of the 43d, the 68th, and 
the Waikato Militia were drawn up as a reserve, 
but they were advanced much closer to the Pa 
than had at first been the case, because, while 
these various movements were being effected, it 
was noticed that large numbers of Maories were 
retiring along the gullies, and Colonel Greer's 
advisers were of opinion that the place was to 
be abandoned by all but a handful of determined 
"braves" who had vowed to die fighting rather 
than retreat. 

That idea, however, was very soon dissipated ; 
for, as our troops got nearer and nearer the lin« 
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officere — Majors Synge, Shuttleworth, and Colville — 
implored Colonel Greer to let them go on at once. 
But all the eommandiog officer would do waa to 
Bend out more skirmishere to examine the grouod 
on the left, which was marehy beyond the gully; 
and later on a second company of the 43d, under 
Captain Harris, was despatched to etrengthen that 
of Captain Smith, and that they did by crossing 
the marsh on Greer's right and seizing and holding a 
further ravine which somewhat commanded the rifle- 
jiits. At the same time the G-pounder was shifted 
more to the right also, with a view of opening an 
enfilading fire if such should become at all prac- 
ticable. Meanwhile the casualties began to mount 
up from the effects of the Maori fire — the chieftaio'fl 
aide-ds-camp. Lieutenant Palmer, was knocked off 
his horse with a bullet wound in the neck; Major 
Synge, commanding the whole of the 43d in tbe 
field, had his horse shot under him; two captains 
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of the 68th and one of the 43d were in the surgeon's 
hands for wounds more or less severe, and several 
non-commissioned oiScers and. privates had been 
"potted" from the sure entrenchment held by the 
brawny natives. To a certain extent the main 
object of Colonel Greer had been already obtained, 
for he had so shut in the Pa in the front and from 
both flanks that the leader of the enemy's side 
could not retreat without great loss, and therefore 
he would have to take the risk of a fight with the 
English whether the latter were reinforced or not. 
To be sure, he might do as he had successfully done 
before — repel our men altogether; but it was pre- 
cisely to avoid any such catastrophe that Colonel 
Greer pertinaciously adhered to a Fabian policy of 
delay. 

However, at quarter-past one o'clock, he made 
up his mind that he would wait no longer, and 
having passed across the extended line a strict 
order that the men were to reserve their fire to the 
utmost, he ordered " the Advance " to sound, and the 
several bodies of troops moved off as if on parade. 
When they had gone forward some distance, the 
old skirmishers in &ont sprang to their feet, closed 
on the centre, the whole gave utterance to a 
glorious cheer, and the attack on the Te Banga Pa 
began in serious earnest. As they went on, they 
were exposed along the entire line — from the 48(1 
on the proper right to the 68th on the proper left, 



lapping ol company witn company, whicb, however, 
was 800Q set to right, as the air drifted away the 
obstruction  

It was an anxious moment for Colonel Greer, as 
may well be imagined, for his men were vastly 
outnumbered by the enemy, who occupied a splea- 
didly defensible position; his soldiers, eo far from 
being flushed with victory, were smarting under 
the sense of previous defeat and serious lose at the 
Imnds of these very warriors now awaiting their 
ondauglit; and the Colonel began to repent that 
he had not waited for more infantry and sailors 
and guns from Te Papa, while he reproached himself 
that he had listened to the pleadings for an 
advance made by officers who, unlike himself had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by engaging 
in an unsupported battle. Nevertheless, as the 
smoke lifted a little, he could see that Major 
Shuttleworth, at the head of the gallant 68th wa8 
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already well up to the works on his left; that 
Captain Moore, cheermg on the Waikatos in the 
front-centre, was making good progress; and that 
his 6-pounder, which, by the way, had by this 
time been reinforced by another of similar w^eight, 
were attempting to enfilade the rifle-pits, and 
were, at all events, sure to terrify the Maories, who 
dreaded cannon balls more than anything; but of 
the 43d, Colonel Greer could see nothing, for they 
were enveloped in smoke, though he could hear 
from where they were, on his &r right, the ceaseless 
rattle of their musketry, the sharp crack-crack as 
their skirnushers used their Enfields with effect. 

Begarding the steadfastness of the 43d, perhaps 
the Colonel was more dubious than about his own 
personal corp — ^the 68th ; and as he could see that 
the latter were doing as well as might be expected, 
his anxiety could no longer be restrained, and he 
galloped as fast as his horse would carry him 
towards the gullies on the right, where Major Col- 
ville, with Captains Smith, Harris, and Bemers were 
leading the 43d. As he got up to where they 
ought to have been, and in the rear of their former 
position, he was just in time to see that they 
were splendidly charging with the bayonet — for aa 
the smoke was now free of them, all they did was 
distinctly visible — and that far in advance of all his 
comradeB, whether of the commissioned or uncom- 
missioned ranks, was Captain Frederick Augustus 
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Killed T Not a. bit of it, for in a moment he was 
np again, tliough a bullet had gone through him. 
was again waving his sword, and shouting to his 
men to follow — in another instant he had sprung ol 
the parapet, which seemed literally to be the centrt 
of a volcano of fire, for a second there he remained, 
like some hero of old warring with the powers 
of Erebus, and then down he jumped into the rifle- 
pif8, filled though they were witli furious savages, 
armed to the very teeth with epear, tomahawk. 
silbre, and axe, not to speak at all of their guns. 

In his desperate leap down, Captain Smith had 
slushed about him light and left, and with deadly 
ctfect, as four Maories might have told could they 
speak; while with his revolver, once he had stag- 
gered up straight and firm on his legs again, he 
disposed effectually of his nearest and most ferocioue 
assailants. A blow of a tomahawk from one Bide 
levelled liim again to the earth, but it was only for a i 
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moment, and then he foimd himself in a better posi- 
tion than before, for as he scrambled up once more 
he got his back against the highest pile of the 
yellow earth, and thus he had his foes below him. 

But the revolver was now empty — empty, with a 
fearsome reckoning of lives to be scored to its credit 
— a single blow from an axe wielded by a huge 
savage had smashed the daring officer's left hand 
into a pulp; his sword had been wrenched or 
knocked from him by two others who had crept 
round, while another of the Maories, far down in the 
pit below, where he was lying huddled up under the 
last cut of the Englishman's sword, had strength left 
to pull the trigger of his piece, the bullet of which 
crashed through Captain Smith's thigh, while so 
close was the shot that the very flesh was burned all 
around the bullet-hole. The gallant fellow rolled 
helpless into the pit, he was seized by the throat by 
the fellows already crowding it with their wounded 
carcases — when, with a weird shriek of revengeful 
horror, the 43d leapt over the parapet, and in three 
minutes their portion of the work was won, every 
native there falling under their remorseless bayonets, 
or the swords and revolvers of their officers, for all 
were maddened to see the gallant captain dead, as 
they thought, in an absolute jumble of Maories 
slaughtered or dying, under the effects of his great 
prowess and slashing bravery. 

There is little more to tell — in the centre and on 



in that part were either killed or taken, the Pa waB 
blown up. and in reporting the brilliant affair Colonel 
Greer felt himself compelled to recommend Captain 
Smith for the decoration of the Victoria Cross; and 
at tlie present time of writing that daring officer still 
wears it ou his uniform as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
43d, that Hue corps which he did so much to honour 
on that desperate day of the light at Te Bauga. 



TOUCH AND GO. 

MONGST the grand old historic names 
still adorning the roll of England's battle- 
ships, there is one, belonging to the great 
middle-class, especially deserving of 
honourable mention, and that is the Swiftture. 

It is common enough to draw an analogy between 
the incidents and perils of the hniiting-field and of 
the army, the former being in some respects a type 
of tbe latter ; but it is rare indeed that a comparison 
is instituted between the events of the chase and of 
naval engagments, and yet, in one respect at least, 
if not in more, the similarity between the two is not 
very strained or far-fetched. For instance, the hunt- 
ing man not imfrequently finds himself "thrown 
out " through no fault of liis own, and we are about 
to show that a like mishap may befall a man-o'-war 
even when her captain is most anxious to place his 
ship in the very fore-front of the battla 

When the great Nelson — then only Sir Horatio 
Nelaou, bat in a few hours to earn the more honoured 
title which placed him amongst the Peers of the 
realm— steered into Aboukir Bay on the afternoon 
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of August 1, 1798, the Swifiture^ 74, commanded by 
Captain Benjamin Hallowell, formed one of his fleet ; 
but, ovring to circumstances beyond her Commander^s 
control, she found herself "thrown out** from the 
advance, and this ship, which had earned many a 
laurel crown in former sturdy sea-fights of the period, 
was unable to get into action until a good two hours 
after the fighting had commenced — that is to say, 
until about 8 P3f., the first shots having been ex- 
changed at 6. 

A little before the last-mentioned hour. Nelson 
made the signal for liis fleet to hoist the St. George's 
Ensign, whose red cross on the white ground would 
even in the dark be readily distinguishable from the 
French tri-color ; and a few minutes later the Gii^r- 
rter and the Conquh^ant opened fire on the Zealous, 
which was the leading vessel of the English, and on 
the Goliath, immediately following her. As the 
goddeBS of war would have it, and she is often 
very strange and capricious in her humours, the 
French were destined to labour under the distress- 
ing efiects of an ill omen from the commencement 
of the action, for the very first of their ships to 
sufier was the Guerrier, whose foretopmast was 
shot away, amidst the loud shouts of Nelson's entire 
fleet, by the Zealous, just as the sun went down; 
while the first to haul down her colours and jneld 
was that same Conqu^rant, which had so boldly 
opened the bloody game to be played on such a 
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diBaBtrous night for our hereditary enemies. Leav- 
ing, however, that portion of the history, and like- 
wise avoiding the main details of the battle, which 
are probably quite familiar to most of our readers, 
let us confine ourselves to the conduct of the SwifU 
surCj which had as near a touch-and-go of entire 
destruction as ever had any English ship then or 
now afloat. But to that end it will be necessary, 
though only very briefly, to give some idea of where 
lay her principal antagonist, and, that done, the 
narrative can flow on to its appointed end. 

The fleet of La R^publique Fran^aise, commanded 
by Admiral Brueys, whose flag flew on L'Orienty a 
magnificent three-decker mounting 120 guns, was 
moored in a curved line in the Bay with its head 
to the wind, the Admiral being in the centre, and 
it numbered altogether 18 vessels of war, carrying 
1178 pieces of cannon; while Nelson had only 15 
ships, with 942 guns — a disproportion which told 
severely against the chances of a victory for the 
British. At seven o'clock, when the action had 
become pretty well general all along the line, 
Sir Horatio made the signal for hoisting the dis- 
tinguishing lights which had been agreed upon, 
viz., four lanterns slung horizontal on a bar 
suspended to the peak of the mizzen, and his 
captains at once obeyed the order, which included 
one whereby the Union Jack was to be exhibited 
in three or four places on each ship, so that there 
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the immense broadside of VOrunt, which ehook 
her to her very keeleou as the awful etorm of 
phot assailed her. The plucky English coramaoder, 
who also Buffered severely uoder the fire of the 
Franklin, 84, and several other of the largest of 
the French ships, replied as well as he was able; 
but 8o greatly was be over-mastered and over- 
weighted in point of metal, that in lees than 
three-quarters of an hour he was eutirely dis- 
masted — her mainmast fell along the booms to 
starboard, killing a lieutenant and seven seamen 
— and found himself necessitated to endeavour to 
haul out of action the best fashion he could. The 
Sujt/imire, which had some short time before "picked 
up the scent " — to revert to our liunting analogy — 
and was steering into the thick of the fight, noticed 
the gap the Belterophon was leaving, aud dewiug 
up her sails just in the nick of time, Itt go her 
starboard anchor so as to bring up about 100 
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yards on the starboard bow oi V Orient^ while she 
also covered the starboard quarter of the Franklin^ 
lying just ahead of the French Admiral. In effect, 
she occupied almost exactly the same position the 
Belleroplion had drifted from, but she had the support 
— ^which her predecessor had not — of the Defence, 
which came up and anchored right ahead of her, 
but much further away, and, later on, of the Alex- 
andevy lying on the OrienCs port quarter, while the 
Orion and the Leander lay respectively on the port 
bows of the Orient and of the Franklin. 

Captain Hallowell, who had come with double- 
shotted guns and everything on board the Sioiftsure 
in complete fighting order down to the minutest 
detail, no sooner dropped his anchor and was riding 
comfortably than he delivered the whole of his first 
broadside into the Orient, the whole of his second 
(so far as it would bear) into the Franklin ; but after 
that, for some time at least, he divided his attentions 
pretty equally between the two, aud he had more 
reasons than one for adopting that course. In the 
first place, is was incumbent upon him to confuse 
both his opponents as much as he could, if he would 
not have one of them to fire into him immolested 
and therefore with cool accuracy ; and in the second, 
he had been badly hit between wind and water when 
pushing his way to his present position, and it took 
more of his men than he would care to own to 
working at the pumps to prevent him from sinking, 



8eriou8ly fimiBa with the Orient, for the cries of those 
on board of her betokened an undue excitement, and 
for a brief period her cannonade slackened a little, 
while her volleys of musketry became desultory and 
wild. Tlds was also noticed from the crippled 
Bellerophon, which had not yet succeeded in getting 
out of the immediate neighbourhood, and soon it 
became evident to both the English ships that the 
Orient was on fire, though they differed considerably 
as to the precise locality where the flames were. 
The officers of the Swiftmre were of opinion that the 
conflagration was somewhere about the mizzen 
chains of Brueys' vessel, while those of the BelUro- 
plion — as they afterwards told, when accounts came 
to be compared — thought that it was the second 
deck of t!ie same ship which was kindled ; but, at 
all events, it was quite certain that the mishap really 
existed, and it did not matter very much as to whot 
locahty was more particulai*ly aflTected. 
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The mystery of how the conflagration occurred 
can never be cleared up now, and must remain a 
mystery to all time ; but it may be as well to note 
the various explanations given the next day, when 
men's blood was more cool and their reasoning 
faculties in clearer order than during the turmoil 
of battle. One version had it that the painters of 
the Orient had been employed almost until the 
action commenced in refreshing the colour round 
their vessel's chains, and that, in their hurry when 
the engagement commenced, they carelessly and 
stupidly piled up their pots and buckets where they 
left off work, and some ignited wadding from the 
Swiftsures guns set the paint on fire, and thus origi- 
nated the catastrophe. Another account was to the 
effect that one of the French implements of war, 
called a carcasse — or metal skeleton filled with a 
kind of Greek fire, which burned as well under 
water as above it— ^had become ignited, before it 
was intended to use it, on the second deck of the 
Orientj and that although the officers used every 
possible device to extinguish it, they were unable 
to do so, and from it the flames struck the timbers 
of the vessel, and there made such a rapid progress 
as put an end to all hopes of mastering the fire. 

Whichever story was right did not matter a rush 
to Captain Hallowell (indeed he spent very few 
moments in considering the subject), and all he 
cared was to turn the new event to the best possible 



the Sunftfure'i men turned to their new task with 
the utmost speed, determination, and accuracy, and 
before very long it became clear that their captain 
had adopted the right view of affairs, for the French- 
men found themselves being slaughtered in scores 
round the burning spot, and therefore, of course, 
their efforts for the extinction of the flames were of 
no avail whatever, and were after a time abandoned. 
But if they gave up their hopes of freeing their 
ship from the ruthless blaze that had laid hold of 
her, there was at ](;ast some prospect of their hav- 
ing time to capture an English ship into which they 
might transfer themselves. This idea, originating 
with their Captain Casabiauca, Sew like lightning all 
through the large three-decker, the men rushed back 
to their guns, as many of which as could be bo trained 
were now brought to bear ou the Bellerophon again, 
she being the weakest foe at hand,aud the latter would 
assuredly have been taken hud not her crew made 
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desperate aud suceeBsful efforts to get a spritsail set. 
when her last .cable, that out at the stern, was cut, 
and soon she managed to get clear of the big French- 
man altogether. The full fury of the French crew 
was now turned on the Swiftsurey lying much nearer 
to her than other of her adversaries, and from the 
first deck in particular the cannonade was fearfully 
heavy and fast, though the whole of the upper part 
of their ship was now in flames. 

The captains of the more distant English ships 
plainly seeing that before long the Orient must blow 
up, now sent cutter after cutter to warn Captain 
Hallowell of the fearful peril he was in owing to his 
greater proximity to Admiral Brueys ; but the skipper 
of the SwifUure^ as cool and clear-headed a sailor as 
ever buckled on a cutlass, had nt)t made a study of 
war for nothing ; he knew very well what he was 
about, and he refused to cut his cables or budge an 
inch from where he lay, because he rightly judged 
that although the shock of the coming explosion 
might affect him more strongly, he was in less danger 
from falling masses of the wreck than if he lay at a 
greater distance from the Onent. More than that, 
he set himself calculating how long it would be before^ 
the blow-up could take place, and he reckoned so 
nicely that he was able to continue firing into both 
Orient and Franklin until within a few minutes of the 
preat event taking place, when he shut his ports and 
hatchways, flung all combustible matter off his decks, 

2 D 
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protected his magazines as well as he could, and 
ordered a Dumerous body of firemen to stand \fj 
with their buckets full of water to extinguish anj 
falling fragments that might light on the Swiftswn. 

Almost exactly at ten o^clock — the Admiral, who 
had been thrice fearfully wounded, having died a 
few moments before— Zr'Ort^i^ blew up with a mort 
tremendous roar. The whole horizon for miles round 
was clear as noonday, the shock was the most terrific 
that had ever been known in the annals of naval 
warfjire, and even the very wind and the waves were j 
stilled under the awe-inspiring convulsion. 

The effectH on the nearest ships were something 
positively awful. Their men were flung bleeding 
and Kenseless on the decks, the vessels shook from 
truck to keel8(»n liki) toy boats played with by boys, 
their seams opened and the water rushed in in tor- 
rents, and large quantities of spars and rigging that 
had been struck by shot before were now carried 
away wholesale. The Swiftsurey nearest to what had 
been the Orient, suffered least, as Captain Hallowell 
had anticipated ; for though she was shaken nearly 
to pieces, and every man on board of her was flung j 
to the decks, the greater portion of the flaming mass 
flew over her, only two large masses falling respec- 
tively on to her fore and main tops, which, however, 
in anticipation of such an event, had been stripped 
of their usual complement of men, and the fiery frag- 
ments were immediately extinguished. The Ale^ 
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andevy lying further off on the Orient's port quarter, 
suffered more severely, for a lot of the debris fell 
right on her. The main-royal burst out into flames, 
the jib also took fire, and her jibboom and spritsail- 
yard had to be cut away at once to save her from 
worse injury. At the same time she cut her cables ; 
for it was thought the Franklin would also blow up, 
and slipped away to a safer distance, where the 
hands immediately set to work to get her again in 
the best state they could. The Orion also was in a 
terrible state from the masses of stuff that had been 
hurled on her decks. The Leander likewise found 
herself in considerable trouble, as likewise did the 
Defence^ though she was the furthest off of all the 
English vessels able to get a shot at either Orient or 
Frcmklin. 

But the most astonishing effect of all was that 
produced upon the wind and sea, for the former died 
away altogether, while the latter seemed lashed into 
a very fury ; and the combatcuits on either side were 
so shocked, stunned, and dazed, that it was more 
than ten minutes after the explosion ere either side 
fired a guo or made a sign. It was as though the 
Last Trump had blown, and every living or moving 
thing had come to an eternal pause. 

That interval passed, the benumbed faculties of 
the antagonists began to revive, a breeze could again 
be felt and seen moving on the waters, the trance of all 
was over; and, strange to say, the ship that one would 
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have tbought had suffered mosty the Franklin^ ^^ 
the fimt to wake up, which she did very effectively 
by pouring a broadside into the Swi/isure. Captain 
Hallowcll then roused himselfl He returned the fire 
with interest, he was ably backed up by the Vefenct, 
Between them they shot away the main and mizzen- 
mast of their antagonist, besides dismounting or 
otherwise disabling nearly all her guns, and then, bat 
not imtil then, the Franklin gave in and haided down 
her colours. 

And so the great battle went on at intervals 
tliroughout the whole night, and it was not until 
1 1 A.M. the next day when it could truly be said that 
it was over, the result being that only four out of the 
whole French fleet escaped destruction or capture. 
As for the Swiftsure^ she appears to have been out 
of the battle shortly after midnight, when the Toit- 
uant siurrendered to her ; and it is a fact no less sin- 
gular than true that she suffered less than almost 
any other English man-o'-war engaged. Her loss 
was only 7 killed and 22 wounded, though she was 
undoubtedly in the most dangerous part of the whole 
action, and there seldom has been such a decided 
case of " touch-and-go '* as it was with her when 
L' Orient blew up. 







A GREAT DEAL IN A NAME 




[HAKESPEARE'S " to the contrary in any- 
wise notwithstanding,** as the lawyt»rs 
used to put it, there is a very great deal 
in a name, especially when it belongs to 
an English man-o'-war ; for our Tars are notoriously 
affected by the designations of their ships, and it 
was frequently the case in our naval wars of the last 
century, and also of those at the commencement oi 
the present one, that sailors would crowd on board .i 
vessel with a taking title, while they would abstain 
firom shipping on one devoid uf such an attraction. 

For example, such a slashing 74 as the Audacious 
never had much trouble in filling up her berths, with- 
out having recourse to the services of the press-gjiiiir. 
Her name was a sufficient attraction, her fame was 
to a considerable extent due to the influence of the 
former ; and Captain Parker, when he joined Earl 
Howe's fleet in May 1794, had under his command 
as audacious a lot of bully-boys as fighting-skipper 
well could desire. During almost the whole of the 
month just named the English fleet had been hang- 
ing about the north-west coast of France, cruising 



Howe was alwiut 100 leagues to the west of the 
islaud of Usiiant, the wind was strong from south- 
weat-bj'-west, and there was a rough heavy rolling 
sea, with a tendency to increase rather than to 
diminisli in force. The weathermost division was at 
once signalled to reconnoitre the newcomers, who 
were bearing down on the British, bnt apparently 
the nearer the Frenchman got the less he liked the 
prospect before him ; he haiiltd his wind on tho 
port tack, and the whole forenoon was spent in 
manceuvres by both fleets — Howe trying hard for an 
engagement, Villaret doing his utmost to avoid one. 
In the afternoon things mended a little, for the 
Bellerophon — the dear old "Billy Rough Un," as the 
sailors loved to call her — carrying Rear-Admiral 
Pasley's white flag at the mizxen, managed to get 
within range of the rearmost French ships, but it wae 
not until after 6 p.m. that she became regularly 
engaged with the huge Eevolutionnaire, cariyiug 120 
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guns all calibres told. Even then the fighting was 
of a desultory character on both sides, the van of tlie 
British and the rear squadron of the French doiiip 
one another comparatively little harm as they sailed 
along on the strong wind and amidst the Biscay roll 
of the heavy sea prevailing ; and by seven o'clock 
the "Billy Rough Un" having had her main-cap upset 
and disabled by a chance shot, forged out of action, 
as she was signalled to do, and bore down to rejoin 
Lord Howe, leaving her imwieldy antagonist with 
her mizzen-topmast gone over the side, to fall away 
to leeward. But the troubles of the latter wore by 
no means over ; on the contrary, they were only just 
about to commence in real earnest, for the Leviathun. 
a fine 74 under the command of Lord Hugh Seymour, 
almost immediately afterwards cut her off from lior 
comrade vessels, and engaged her until our friend 
the Audacious came up, when the Leviathan forged 
ahead, leaving the last-named English 74 to do the 
best she could with the mighty 120-gunner. 

Captain Parker, though he had done his best to 
attain his end, had not been able to get into acti(^n 
the whole day long, and he and his crew were al)- 
solutely hungering to get their gallant AudaciouA 
into close quarters with any foeman — the bigger the 
better, the more guns the merrier — and all on board 
were delighted when the Leviathan had been 
signalled away, leaving to them the contest with 
the burly Frenchman. Parker, coming up astern, 



was a rule on the Audacious that no gun should ever 
be snapped o£F unless there was a reasonable chance 
of the contents telling on the enemy. On the other 
hand, the Rvvolutionnaire had her attention dis- 
tracted by the fire of the RmscU, 74, who was pitch- 
ing into her pretty well abeam ; but the latter was 
soon signalled to rejoin the fleet, and the Audaexout. 
to the huge delight of all on board, were left alont- 
to snatch all the honour and glory they could out of 
the carcase of the big " Frenchee." 

Captain Parker's intention at first was to lav 
himself alongside his adversary, to grapple her if 
ji issible, and seek to conquer lier by tlie process of 
hoarding; but when he came tn carefully estimate 
the numbers of the men he could now perceive 
crowding every portion of her, alow and aloft, he 
felt that it wouM bo culpable madness to carry out 
that plan, for it could result in nothing whatevt-r 
but the loss of all his Itoarders and the consequent 
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Joss of Ilia sliip — for ncitlier of wliich disasters tlien^ 
would be re^ison or excuse, or even cause. He 
therefore for the present contented himself with so 
handling the Audacious as to keep her abeam of the 
Revolutionnaire^ into which he poured as close and 
qiiicky and accurate a fire as could be possibly de- 
livered under the circumstances. Presently, when 
he had just as much sail on as would suiBce to carry 
out his intentions, ho left the manoeuvring of the 
Aud€unou8 for the time being in charge of his First 
Lieutenant and Master, while he himself commenced 
an inspection of every fighting part of her, not so 
much to encourage the men — they want none of that 
sort of medicine — as to see they were laying and 
firing their guns with such precision as would send 
home every shot by a judicious watching and wait- 
ing for the relative rollings of the two combatants 
in the trough of the heavy sea. Fortunately would 
it have been for the French 120 if a similar course 
had been adopted by her Captain or division- officers ; 
but it was quite plain that their orders were to fire 
as quickly as possible, regardless of all aim or of 
attention to the rolling, the consequence being that 
while the Audacious was scarce hulled at all, and 
hardly any of her men were touched, the Revolu- 
tionnaire was being ceaselessly struck in very vulner- 
able parts, while the awful shrieks drifted down the 
wind from her crowded decks formed ample proof 
that the English cannon were telling a deadly tale. 
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But, not content with this duty, which, properly 
speaking, was a matter of detail that should hate 
been left to the of&cers at quarters, Captain Parker 
made a point of seeing that the Marines also were 
making as sure as they possibly could of every 
bullet; and subsequently he ascended each one of 
the tops in turn to see that the sharpshooters there- 
in posted were duly carrying out a similar wise 
line of conduct. Many subaltern officers of the 
Royal Navy as well as of the Marines would have 
resented such a personal interference with their 
duties on the part of a commander, but those under 
Parker knew liiiu too well to utter a single growl 
or grumble : they had the most perfect confidence 
in everything he thought proper to order or to do, 
and their affection for him was too warm and per- 
sonal to permit of the existence of any unkindly 
feeling. 

If, however, the Frenchman did not hull the rig- 
ging of the Audacious, or do very much hurt to her 
crew, her fire — perhaps by reason of the very rolling 
itself — was rapidly cutting Captain Parker s rigging 
to pieces ; and as dusk faded into a darkness, only 
lit up by the incessant flashes of the guns, both great 
and small, it became impossible to make any tern- 
p(^rary repairs, as hitherto had been the case, and a 
new and most formidable danger began to crop up* 
For as the spars and sails and standing and running 
rigging suffered more and more under the French- 
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man's fire, the handling of Htm AwIocuaib iH^caiiu) a 
matter of the utmost difficulty; and CHptuiu Tttrkir 
was the first to notice — and not without coHMidi r- 
aUe dismay for the safety of all eiitnjMt«Ml to l»ih 
care— that the two ships were gnidiially f^t^tting 
closer and yet more close togftther, so tliiit in a viry 
Wef time they must touch, and then tho luMHur 
vessel would inevitably be cnwh^rd undiT th«3 mlliu^ 
of the greater, and be utterly destroyurl with all (»u 
board. How to avert this peril Captain i*arker <liil 
not know, for he found that the Audaeioui wuh 
rapidly becoming quite unmanageable, and he had 
a shrewd suspicion that a similar state of aftUira jire- 
vailed on board his tmwieldy antagonist, in fact 
there was nothing to be done to lr.HH<;n or avert thu 
danger, and he was forced to pace his ([Uurter-dtM-k 
with folded arms, quite incapable of doing anything 
to stave off that catastrr>phe which was ho much to 
be dreaded. The Master, now adviMod of what 
seemed only too likely to happen, personally stoinl 
over the men steering, and, to a certain extent, and 
for a certain number of times, kept the Audacious 
from what must be a terrible fate ; but it wuh not 
until ten o'clock that there was any decided relief 
from the anxiety both Captain and Muster were en- 
during — not for their own sakes, but for those of the 
men, and for the honour of the British Navy, 

At the hour named, a well-devised shot from the 
upper deck of the Audacious cut away the mizzenmast 



(JUS searaaiisliip, to steer cle;ir of the mess tlireaten- 
ing hira with destruction, to get in euch a position 
that be could pour in a final tremendous broadside; 
and the end of it was — according to James, the his- 
torian of the Hritietli Navy — that the Be'i-olulionnaire. 
■'with her foretopsail full, hut, owing to the sheete ' 
having been shot away, still flying, directed her , 
course to leeward." 

A loud shout of •' Victory ! she has struck ! " huisi 
from the Tars occupying the foremost quarters ou 
Captain Parker's ship, as the Revolutionnaire eased 
off, and the joy of all on board, from the skipper 
down to the powder-monkeys, was almost frantic in 
its expression; for surely it was a grand achieve meii I 
fur a 74 to fight and beat single-hiinded a monstroiin 
liU, with hands enough for two such ships under 
ordinary circumstances of warfare. That she \vaa 
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defeated was beyond all question, for she had only 
been able to answer the last broadeido of the Auda- 
cious with three gnns; and, moreover, the Rus^elL 
under whose stem the Rivohitionnairt had to pas^ 
saw that she had struck her colours, and forebore 
firing into her. Besides that, the Frenchman (as was 
afterwards acknowledged) lost no less than the vast 
number of 400 in killed and wounded, while the 
Audacious only suffered a loss of six killed and sixteen 
woimded — the enormous difference being accounted 
for by the fact of the Frenchmen firing without aim- 
ing, while the deep rolling of their vessel not only 
interfered with their cannon-fire, but also prevented 
their musketry from taking any effect worth noticing. 
The Audacious, however, was too much disabled \o 
board and take possession of her prize, and Captain 
Parker hailed the Thunderer, which came up ju8t 
then, bidding the latter to undertake the duty. 
Captain Bertie, of the last-named ship, quite misun- 
derstood or misheard the hail ; and instead of doin^ 
as Parker desired, he hauled his wind and made all 
sail to rejoin Lord Howe, leaving Parker to do what 
he could to get clear of the rest of the French line, 
which were known to be (it was pitch dark) some- 
where in his immediate neighbourhood. 

With the utmost diflSculty did the Audacious wear 
clear of these dangerous neighbours, and then the 
crew began to think it was time they had a morsel 
to eat, a lot of grog and a snooze. But Captain 



with the infonnatioii that tliero were nine French- 
men to windward, distant about three leaguea. 

Captain Pjirker was on the qui vive again in an 
instant, and he ordered all hands to stand fast pre- 
vious to resuming work at the repairs. Truly they 
were still much wanted, for — to quote again from 
James — " the Audacious, who was at this time with 
her standing rigging very indiifereutly stoppered, 
her foresail and three topsails unbent, and her main- 
topsail in the top in the act of being bent, put before 
the wind with the main and foretopmast stayaaile 
only, and those ill set from the stays having been 
shot away. 

No sooner had the French Squadron caught si^t 
of the unfortunate Audacious, and seen the phght she 
was in, than they made all sail in pursuit, and the 
ndds were the Bank of England to a red cent that 
('iiptain Parker and his daiihing crew wonld know 
the inside of a French prison or fort before the 
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world was 24 hours older. But at this point Dame 
Fortune stepped in with her good offices in favour 
of the English, sending them a thick squall of haze, 
rain, and fog combined, which was sufficiently dense 
to enable Captain Parker to make considerable pro- 
gresiB with the most needed repairs, while it con- 
cealed them from the pursuer, and it also gave 
them at least a chance of being altogether missed 
during the period it lasted, the most strenuous 
efforts were made by all on board the Audacious 
to put her in such a state that she could make 
hopeful sail — the Captain was here, there, and 
everywhere superintending and cheering the men, 
his officers exerted themselves as they had never 
done before to attain their end, and even the 
most tired and worn of the hands worked ^vith 
the utmost alacrity to stave off this new peril of 
capture which seemed so imminent. 

At last the kindly protecting misty squall went 
past them altogether, and as the weather lifted it 
was easily to be seen that two of the enemy were 
in full pursuit of the Audacious — one of them. 
curiously enough, being the French Audacieux, of 
precisely the same strength as her English name- 
sake, while the other was the ingate Atalante. 
More curious still, perhaps, was the fact that thei*e 
could now be seen by Parker and his crew tlieir 
antagonist of the night before, the JSholuiionnaire, 
only about a mile and a half away ; and tbey had 
the added satisfaction of perceiving that if they 



her sbattered rigging, and could only hold on just 
as it pleased the wind to bloiv — perhaps as dis- 
iressiug a situation as a British Captain can find 
himself in. The corvette and brig seeing that the 
Aitdiiciuus was little better than a floating wreck, 
left her to the frigate Bellone, which speedily stood 
acroas atid engaged her; but Captain Parker and 
his splendid-fighting fellows managed to give their 
lati'stasaaihint such a heavy and judicious peppering 
that in a couple ofhours' time "Frenchee" grew tired 
of the affair, hauled her wind, and went off in hopes 
mayhap of picking up with some ship even in worse 
condition than the hardy Audacious. 

With the latter and Iier brave crew we have ran 
done, for, unable to deviate from her course, which 
lay fur England, Captain Parker had perforce to go 
ahead as lie was, and in five days ho dropped bis 
anchors in Tnrbay, just missing that splendid victor;" 
of Lord Howe's, which will go down to all time in 
Englisli llvti^yty aR " ftie ^utwua Fu-st of June." 



A PLUCKY FIGHT IN HOME WATERS. 




|HE craft engaged in our coasting or lionu* 
trade are rather notorious for tlie 
absurd and incongruous names by which 
their owners distinguish them ; but per- 
haps one of the most ridiculous titles we have ever 
met with was that borne by the cattle-sloop which 
a certain skipper named Josiah Evans commanded, 
for it combined the high classics of Olympus with 
the vulgarity of VVapping, and was designated the 
Diana and Betty ! 

In spite, however, of her high-falutin's name she 
was not exempt from war perils, as Captain Evans 
found to his cost, when, on the evening of the lltli 
of August 1813, being then off the Smalls, he found 
himself being hunted by a war brig, which, as soon 
as she had picked him up, hoisted the Stars and 
8tripes of the United States — with which England 
Was tlieu at war — and fired a gun across his bow«s 
He a gentle hint that he must stand and deliver. 

Discretion was, in this case, most undoubtedly the 
better part of valour, so Mr. Josiah Evans ran up, 
^nd immediately afterwards hauled down, the Unicm 

2 £ 
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Jack in token of his surrender, and the Yankee 
lowered an armed boat and took possession forthwith 
of the euphoniously named Diana and Betty. The 
enemy, which had been for some time craising about 
the Channel, and was short of provisions, helped 
himself to three of the finest cattle with which the 
sloop had been laden at Cork, and Captain EyaDS, 
mopping up the perspiration which was flowing from 
his forehead, thanked his stars that the worst was 
ovi.*r. He Avas premature in his gratitude, for the 
American lieutenant bidding him lie-to, returned to 
his own nhip with the carcases of the beasts that 
had been slaughtered and butchered on the decks of 
the Diana and llftty ; but no sooner had he placed 
them on board his vessel (which he announced to be 
the Argm, 20, commanded by Captain W. H. Allen). 
than he pushed off again for Evans's sloop, bade tlie 
crow take to their lK>at8, nnd then deliberately set 
lire to his prize. The unfortunate English crew 
made the best of their way to Plymouth, while the 
magnanimous Argus stood off and on until the Diana 
ami JJfity was entirely destroyed, and then filled and 
made off to hunt up other prizes as easily to .l>e 
captured. 

About the same time the British brig of war 
Pelican, 18, in charge of Commander Maples, anived 
in Cork after a wearisome cruise, but even before the 
sails were furled, a boat put off from the Senior 
Naval Officer s Ship there lying, with orders for the 
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Pelican to put out to sea again in search of the 
Argujtj which had beeu plajnng the very luiscliiof 
with the Channel trade, and indulging in similar 
unpleasant eccentricities to that which we have soi u 
him perform on the luckless Diana ami Betty. In 
less than two hours and a half from the time of liis 
arrival in the Cove of Cork, Captain Maples slipped 
the temporary moorings at which he had brought up 
at 6 A^^ and beat out of the harbour against half a 
gale of wind, with a heavy rolling sea that threatened 
to increase as the day wore on. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the Senior Naval Officer would not 
have called upon the Pelican to perform this duty, 
for her stores were almost exhausted, and her maga- 
zines very much reduced below tlieir proper eoiii- 
pleinent of material of war, besides which her Sei*oiid 
Lieutenant and a prize crew were absent on servioe. 
but the depredations, not to wiy brutalities of the 
Argus, had been so great, that there was no option iu 
the case, and it was imperative to put an end to her 
career as speedily as possible. Captain Maple« had 
on board only the reduced crew of 101 men and VI 
boys ; he had no other heutenant than his First, Mr. 
T. Welsh, and he was entirely without anything in 
the shape of a Royal Marine. However, he felt no 
fear of the Argusy or of any American ever exceeding 
him in armament, guns, or tonnage ; so with a willing 
heart, that was only too anxious to come up with 
the depredator, Commander Maples commenced his 
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Muarcli, knowing well tliat. no matter bow dis- 
appoioted Iiis crew might be at having to forego the 
expected " cruise aahore " at Cork, they woald be 
still more disappointed did they fail in meeting their 
enemy. 

On the IStli inat. they came on the bomt-dowii 
Kliell of what had l>een the Diana and Dttljf, and 
on the evening of the same day they encountered 
yet another English coaster in the same plight, bat 
no Bign as yet of the wary and cunning Ar^u». The 
ni'Xt morning brought better luck, for wbon the hazy 
niglit mist began to clutir up a little at about 4 A.lt., 
a ship on fire was seen away tu leeward, and running 
down fir it Capttiin Maples met the crew in tlieir 
l»oatK, who told them that the Argue had been their 
iiicendinr^', and liad so lately left tliem that elie 
cinild not be far off. Thia was cheering, and the 
I'tlican (Commander Maples had offered to take 
the men in the boats on board, but the; 
pri-ferred to make for land as they were) went 
ofl' under every stitcli of canvas in the indicated 
direction. Prewcntly she saw yet another fin, 
(■videiitly of late ocr«rrein.e though hopeless of 
ixtinction, and soon after that she actually came 
in aight of Uriither Jonathan, who waa engaged in 
(chatting a few small coasters, no doubt intending to 
Kerve tliL'iu in the same cruel fashion as he bad 
aerved the other prizes made. 

Tlie /Irgug — which, by the way, had on board » 
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i.iiiir -i:? !.'■ N_ and tln> l-'«i.ri?>'.l. 
and ''^PTain ^ap)i'« hoT»t<».l .•v.»i'\ •■^. 

if. ••■-rmc. Xf ovtaiuinl hcv hk T>]vv«.ii!\ i-. 
i. i'JT utr iiad pood renmm to ti-n i'"v i 
iucL wou'td prfT BO r-Tiu'tlv i«ii <I.^".>f.s ',w 

t-omd iKr coniinaaAvA hy noHo orb**! t'":- 
jam .iffieer. wlio. niiwt ]ir<»l»«l»l\ . f(^^w^ i»-. 
of lUF deeds, w-ae « Pi-m-nnl wtul '^^^»l^i »'.v 
Kud lijriiT it oat *"itU p\-«'ti oitc .'t V***-*, 
h than lumself. T)i«l vii-w, liowov.'i- wrv^ 
iienne one, aR was orton ft^cn, t\\i\\u' ^»i.'i-s-%> 
STiDeedno diepoaitji^n ti* flw oini- ttti- ,*^^'.*■■ 
Q sigiit: and imlwd il wan nrt.'rwnwN ■^** 
1 that tiioagh he vrsm a l>nU;\, !»■ w?tv ft«-^> 
iniuiial thin g a Imivii >im\ atnl h«fl ♦ms.' 
iiished bimseir when lie w«n Kii*( 1 n'itf <«»>"'■  

American man-o'-wnr I'nitfJ Sinf,'^ iti (K 
mbat of that vessel with lh«- Kn|i-hi.h *•'• 

Moreover, C«ptiuii Alh'ii h«>l >»»-}*• m '-^ 
(hat, BO far from feariii)!; tmj- KHR-ltwh >»>nr-<>* 
e was quite ahle to uii't»t niui »N*pt»ns- *\> 
 them, from tho bout to tli0 «i\rt1v »>» t>.>K 
m; and it waa now pLun to "\\w \\ih>*\»^ 
le had now made up hw miml to U.\ *w^i 
Uia bit of bounce into oxuoutiou. HhI liwt 
ncBUvred a little in liopeH that ho mijji't W 
o obtain that great desideratum in muk^h- 
eota, the weather-gauge; but nt that gtinw 



the Argus followed suite with tlie Stars and Stript's 
tiH she wort! round, and eis o'clock exactly, tlie two 
sliips,bciitg tlien within what is known as grape-ehot 
diKtance of one another, the latter opened fire with 
her port gnus, taking by way of answer the wholi' 
Ktarboai-d broadside of the Pelican, 

liefore the engagement had lasted mncli more 
llian five minutes, a try of horror was heard to issue 
from the decks of the Argus, for, as was afterwards 
found out to be the case, htr Captain had been 
desperately wounded in the upper portion of the 
tliigh, and the Americans were enraged as well ae 
shucked at ench tin early and great catastrophe for 
fhcTn, The First Lieutenant tiieu at once U8surae<i 
rommand, his chief being borne below in an un- 
conscious state, and the two brigs blazed away at 
one another witli redoubled energy and celerity. 

Already the ArgiiK had eufiered much under the 
precision of the KnglisU cannonade — her maiu-brace*. 
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her mam spcntx-^^7. va%L u^s: iinMEui-rmitB: iir^mir 
been all dbot aTPTEv-^ TP nnM - ]u*f xiul iml iJtt<i s^ittu. 
pierced •eTaaL cmuat "iior -ni* ^"^100^4 ijpt^ 5^nr iua 
the latter, as maj- ae w»il jimugmrtiL i::niH^ :iE «:tr^- 
le«; <»i t{ie cno.ttarr.iiir i.rirmuiC mil Tfinin-s^.c- 
mast had botft b»£t±iL iBbilv lin i* ^in*: -tnttmrr'* irr. 
her rojab w«nfr pu»>»ji bl iii^irrLZ juuitiiiw *aii i«:ci'^ 
of her apart anii tait- nnTiT7i.r tj^-JCEj^z w^^r% an- !r:^.-r 
cut np. Wbett tL^r ci^tniitz ruui ^siic^iaflbtii f .r acHc* 
thirty mimilea. Gkptaaot Mtp&i» airmiii tabodteli' : 
try a firedi maa njei m g fc . isr^ bt^ bt^rr tr^ wintL tiie in 
tention of pumfng a:iSi»ra of t&ie Jf3f'£«. beet oclIt t 
find himself partiaQT fin2itr3.Cft«i in k» eadeaTt^or. 
For the American, wbicfa waa rerr dererlx handle^i 
by Lieutenant Wat*QiQ. no-v in oxnzaand. was im- 
mediately thrown all aback, and dt^Krered a raking: 
fire, which was not. however, so effcctoal as it might 
have been. It was, nererthelefls. very near prv>- 
ducing a most disastrous resnlt upon the Pelican^ 
for a canister-shot actnallr cut off the buttons 011 

m 

the waistcoat worn by Captain Maples, and that 
officer, by some extraordinary phenomenon, wiis cui^t 
on the deck, and at first it was thought he had l>eeu 
killed, or at least badly wounded. Neither, fortun- 
ately, turned out to be the case — ^he was up in a 
moment laughing at his fall, and having only to 
lament the loss of a gilt button or two which wt if 
carried away. 

No sooner had this occurred than the surguoa nl 
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there is no dearth of any other kind of animuuitioE. 
The carpenter, too, came forward with the announce- 
ment that lie had discovered the Americans were 
iminfi; what was known as ]angridge, or largjel uliot, 
which are thiie dcBcribed in the chronicles of the 
period: — "Langrel shot, which are by no means 
proper to be used, are composed of two bars of iron 
with a joint or moving shackle in the midHt, by 
which method the shot can be shortened so as to be 
the more readily hmded into the gun ; while at each 
end of this formidable and cruel weapon is a half 
bullet of lead, iron, or copper fixed, and the injury 
done by such is cinel and nnsailovlike to use.'* At 
a later period the Americaus dented that they em- 
ployed any sucli unfair missiles, but their assertion 
went for nothing, as it was amply proved there were 
such on board the Ar^ii, and the fact that their 
effects were noted by the doctor and the oaq)entpr 
before the ^^uestion was raised, is in itself strong 
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evidence that the English version is the correct 
one. However, nothing could be done in the matter, 
and all Captain Maples was able to accompUsh, by 
way of check to this foul play, was to order "the 
Pelicans" to thunder away as hard as they could, 
consistent with paying proper attention to tlie 
details of their gunnery. 

Presently the English brig — ^having had the good 
fortune to shoot away the Argwi preventer-brare 
and maintopsail-tie, and having also almost com- 
pletely destroyed her rearmost sails — succeeded in 
passing astern of and raking her foe; and then 
Captain Maples ranged up on the starboard-quarter 
of Brother Jonathan, treating him to a highly 
destructive fire as he did so. But now up came the 
Bo'sw'n with his complaint to the English Captain — 
his own cabin had been nearly destroyed by the 
American shot, the Carpenter's was in quite as 
sorry a pHght, and both those officials reported that 
the sides of the Pelican were becoming filled with 
Yankee grape shot, and that the spars, rigging-, 
(standing as well as running) and sails were all very 
much injured. 

This was bad news, but Captain Maples put the 
best face on it that he could, and he told his officers 
that all they had to do was to try and wound the 
Argus even more severely, and that was not difficult 
if they took time to think and to aim before each 
gun was fired. Willingly were these directions 



Iiersflf, for two of her guns were put out of action 
by heiQg badly dismounted, while the truimiou of 
another was emashed by a round shot, aud wag 
no longer capable of being used. 

Suddenly a great cheer was raised by the English 
Bailors, and Captiiin Maples, turning to eee what it 
was caused by, perceived that his opponent was 
becoming cnnipletely unmanageable, for her wheel 
ropes — there were no chains fur that purpose flien 
to use in the American atnuller vessels of war — had 
been shot away, and, practically speaking, she was 
rendered in the same bad condition as though she 
were completely nidderlcss. Captain Iklaples seized 
upon the opportunity with all the alacrity of tlie 
true British sailor — he placed his brig so that he 
(■ould rake the Ai-gw by her stem, and then, shpping 
by her broadside, he placed the Felieati in the 
enemy's starboard bow. and grappled her before he 
went by. This was a tremendous advantage. 
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"Boarders, away I" was the order from the com- 
mander, and the Pelican, ns soon as the Argus was 
fairly in the grip of tlieir ship (so to speak), imm*> 
diately prepared to obey their officer. To their 
head, as they gathered in the waist, rushed the 
Master's Mate, a fine dashing fellow, young in years 
and Young by name — and, cutlass in hand, he led 
the desperate onslaught of the English Tars. 

Like catfl they scrambled, jumped, climbed up 
over the sides of the Argus with a wild hurrah ; in 
almost a moment the few Americans who remained 
to defend their vessel were cut or shot down, or 
were brained with the tomahawks of the attacking 
party ; but just as the Master's Mate (who was first 
on the Argus deck) had cut down two gallant young 
officers opposing him with a right and left sweep of 
his cutlass, a tall Kentuckian stationed in the fore-top 
hit him in the rear with a well-directed shot, and 
the gallant fellow rolled on the bloody deck with a 
wound which cost him his life's-blood just afterwards. 
Seeing this, his followers charged with ferocious 
impetus; the Yankees, in a panic, ran below like 
rats escaping from a barn floor, and in another few 
minutes the Argus was a prize to the Pelicati, and 
the " Star-spangled Banner" was hauled down, and 
lay ignominiously on the deck, one hour and fifty 
minutes after the first shots had been exchanged. 

There is little more to tell, and the reckoning up 
of the dangers sustained is never either very inter- 



to Cork vith tlie goud news that she had rid tlie 
Chaiini;! of its most destractive and trouhlesome 
intruder; and s*) highly was the merit of the battle 
rated at the Admiralty that ivithin ten days Cum- 
raander Maples was gazetted a post captain in 
reward for his phirk and activity, and the war 
medal — not to mention filthy lucre in the shape of 
prize-money — was granted to all on board the 
Pelican during the action. 
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A CHASE, A FIGHT, AND THE RESULT. 




TAIN ABEL FERRIS was in commaiul 
of as taut a composite craft as over 
slipped down the ways in an English 
Royal Dockyard, and he was no littk* 
proud of his command. He looked upon her as the 
pink of perfection in all respects but one, and that 
was in point of speed, where, to her Commander's dis- 
gust, she was notably deficient. She could hold her 
own well enough in a stiffish breeze, but when it cainu 
to light and variable winds she was nowhere, and the 
British seaman does notj and never did, and never 
would, take kindly to propelling his vessel by means 
of sweeps or long oars, a mode of propulsion happily 
nearly extinct in these days of tugs and steam 
launches. 

The Wizard, for that was the name of Captain 
Ferris's vessel, was what was known in the year 1808 
as a "brig-sloop." She mounted 16 guns of various 
sizes, and her crew consisted of 95 men. Cruising 
on the 10th of May in the year just mentioned, 
in latitude 40.30 north, and longitude 6.34 east, 
a brig of war was reported as being in sight 



Ices tliau 112 men, commanded by Captain Berard, 
and nut long from Brest, where the French Squadron, 
to which she belonged, had been lying quite lately. 
As 18 nsnal in the annala of our great warfare witli 
France, the English skipper had been keeping a very 
smart look-out at daybreak, the most favourable 
time for discerning any ship, home or foreign, but 
Ko far apart were the two vessels when first they 
sighted one another, that it was a question if tlit 
lVi;:ar<l would be able to overhaul the Re-juin that 
day ; and, as a matter of fact, the former gained 
little or nothing on the latter by the time the Bun 
was '"shot"' and eight bells at noon had been struck. 
■'This will never do," thought Captain Ferris, so, 
after the men had had their dinners, he called all 
hands and set them to work ehiftiug the stores <»f 
the M'U'ml more aft than they bad before been, in 
hiipes that her sailing power wliuM Ihj tlierebyin- 
ureased, uud that she might have a decent chance of 
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doming up with the chafrr. whicL feLowe^i no d»ri;:'* 
"Whatever for a combat whh a craft fccwiHer tl^u 
Ijerself, and, though nominaDT of the 6ame armii- 
Client, much inferior in actual fi;rLti:;;^ utren^li. 
However, the sun went down without finding th«- 
W'ward any nearer to the fugitive, l-iut the offic^rrn 
did not feel justified in dii$mi»sing all m^rn but tli<f 
watch, and the whole cTew gpent the night at quar- 
ters — not that they objecte«^L but quite the revert^^-. 
for even had they been piped below they would not 
have rested, so eager were they to exchange shots, if 
not blows, with the Frenchman. 

No sooner had the dull grey of the west dawn 
melted into good light than all *• the Wizards " were 
eagerly scanning the horizon in search of their foe. 
and they readily saw her bearing sou'-sou'-east, and 
— a matter of unbounded joy to all on board — scarci- 
two miles off. 

" Out sweeps I " was the order Captain Ferris at 
once gave; and the pent lumbering affairs were 
speedily got into their places, and the men set to 
work with a will to endeavour to row the Wizard, if 
they could not sail her, for the wind was very light, 
within gunshot of this recreant Frenchman, who 
could not of his own accord be induced to stand and 
fight. It was nearly eight o'clock, and the relief 
men had had their breakfasts, when it was perceived 
that the English brig-sloop was getting pretty will 
within range of the Kequin, and presently they wcro 
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However, the firiug eeetned to produce a breeze, or, 
Ht all events, one arose in the wnke of the iVizard 
nt the same time, and she liove down with and on it 
towards the Requin, whieli began to be rapidly over- 
hauled. 

The French Commander, as was now evident, did 
not care for having nasty shot flying aboirt his ears 
if he could possibly help it, so he got out his stun- 
sails and made the best nin for it he could. Here, 
with this stiftish breeze blowing, came in the only 
advantage the Wizard had, and by 9 A.M. she had 
made such progrtss that the enemy became alarmed, 
and actimlly had the pluck to fire his broadside, 
which did some damage to the rigging of the English 
brig. Captain Ferris did not risk losing that which 
lie had gained after so much labour, so he forbade 
his men to fire until he had placed himself right 
under the utern of his antagonist, when he was able 
to rake her with double-shotted guns, and, that 
acconipliehed, he hove to under the lee-quarter of 
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the Requifiy and at last a regular action commenced. 
For quite an hour and a hal( to the great delight of 
the English seamen, a regular hammer-and-tongs 
light ensued ; but, as the official record of the affair 
has it, "the firing was almost without effect on 
either side, probably owing to the heavy rolling sea 
that was on, and it was a little extraordinary that 
no mast of either vessel came down." 

At the end of the period just mentioned, the 
French Captain made up his mind that " flight was 
better than fight," so he filled and made all sail 
away, to the great disgust of ** the Wizards," who 
were loud in their expressions of reprobation at 
conduct whick they could neither appreciate nor 
even comprehend. However, there was no help for 
it, and Captain Ferris found the only thing he could 
do was to crack on all he could and keep up such a 
fire as he was able to bring to bear. This " cracking 
on " was all very well in theory, but in practice it 
was lamentably deficient ; for though none of " the 
Wizard's " had been struck during the engagement! 
her lower yards on the foremast, and her main- 
yard itself, had suffered under the Frenchman's 
fire, while her running-rigging, sails, and even her 
boats and booms, were no little cut up. In addition 
to that, she had had one of her hands killed, while 
some half-dozen were badly wounded ; but the loss 
aboard the Requin, as was afterwards made out, was 
much more severe, and the latter was hulled severely 
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ID the best available fashion ; the damaged yardn 
were fished, new sails were got up from below, and 
bent as speedily as possible, and the brig continued 
the dreary stem chase, which the men had fondly 
hoped was over when the Hequin had stood to 
her giine in the morning. Notwithstanding the 
hurt she had received, the Wizard made what might 
be called fair progress during the dny, for the very 
good reason that the wind was just what best suited 
her Bailing power, and at 6 p.m. — the island of Toro 
being theo in sight some twelve leagues to the 
Bouth-east — Captain Ferris estimated the distaoce 
between himself and the fugitive at about a mile 
and a quarter only, and if the wind held he made 
sure of overhauling the chase without much longer 
delay. In that expectation, however, he was dia- 
appoiuted, for in about another couple of LourB 
the breeze became variable, then it came and 
went fitfully, next it died away altogether, and 



■want of rest and consequent suffering, felt severely 
the strain hia duty forced hira to put upon his men, 
and he resorted to all the arts then so well knoini 
to, and BO often practised by, the commanders of the 
smaller craft in the British nary. He had the stan- 
chions under the beams of the Wwartfs deck knocked 
away, he kept his sails well wetted to make them 
draw even the slightest extra puff of air, and finally 
he took the wedges irom the foot of his main and 
fore-masta — a device sometimes used to this day in 
yachts racing with one another (though not in a 
regular Regatta), and in the slashing achoonera 
which bnng home the first crops of fruit from the 
more distant parts of the Mediterranean. But the 
breeze, if so it could be now called, grew lighter 
and yet more light as the day w^ore on, so that by 
noon the Requin, using only her sails, increased llie 
space between herself and ber determined pursuer to 
a mile and a half, which by foui- hours later had be- 
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come nearly doubled. In addition to their hnrxi 
labour, " the Wizards " were annoyed and t^intalii^tHl 
in a most unpleasant manner by the weather, for tho 
wind kept coming up strong, blowing stunningly for 
a few moments or so, and then dying away aguin« so 
that they were kept in a constant see-saw of hopo 
and disappointment, until they were in an almost 
desperate frame of mind, and would have eaten tho 
Frenchmen alive almost, could they only have got 
their feet on his deck. In the course of one of these 
deceptive gusts which gave some promise of lasting. 
Captain Ferris ordered that the sweeps should bo 
unshipped and laid abeam of his craft, and he took 
the opportunity of getting his bow-gun amidshi}>s, 
in hopes that the speed of the Wizard might thereby 
be increased. The speculation proved fallacious, for, 
do what he could, he was unable to deci*ease the 
drawing distance between himself and his skulking 
enemy, and even his heart began to fail him, and he 
had thoughts of giving up the job as useless. 

At 9 P.M. there came some relief to the strain all 
the English were suffering under, for a fair breeze 
sprung into being — he trimmed sails, and, the land 
not being far from his lee beam, bent a small-bower 
cable, and got a hawser ready with a spring on it, 
in case he might have a prospect of fighting the 
Frenchmen at anchor. Yet again was he doomed to 
disappointment, and midnight found " the Wizards," 



half-dozen leagues only. To the huge delight of 
" tlie Wizards " this state of things did not endure 
for more than an hour, when, the mist lifting, they 
descried the Requin right ahead at about two milea 
away, and going a point free. But the day wore on 
in the same dreary old fashion — now they get nearer, 
then further, auon nearer again — and when the 
moon rose at ten o'clock at night, the estimated di&> 
tanoe of the Wizard from the Hequin was between 
three and four miles, and the crew of the former 
were, once raore, at those eternal sweeps. 

From a lunar observation taken about this time, 
it appeared that Cape Bon, a noted rendezvoiu for the 
English cruisers, must be near at hand, so Captain 
Ferris fired half-a-dozen gtins in hopes of attracting 
the attention of any that might then be lying there; 
but he only met his usual luck, for there was no 
response. By midnight it began to blow pretty 
stiB^, and when the day broke on the 14th inst, Cape 
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Carthage came in view, bearing west-sou'-west, four 
mUes off, and Captain Ferris now saw that the 
jRequifiy which was still four and a-half mQes ahead, 
had made up her mind to run for the Bay of Tunis, 
if she could possibly manage to do so with safety. 

It was a terribly anxious moment on board the 
Wizardy presently bowling along in gallant style, 
under a handsome and steadfast wind, for if she 
could overhaul the Frenchman soon enough she 
might easily compel him to fight ; while, if he held 
his own in the chase, there was nothing to prevent 
him running into the bay and anchoring with im- 
punity under Fort Goleta, a neutral water, where 
the Wizard dared not further molest him. 

To the intense disgust of the "Wizards," the 
Requin adopted that pusillanimous course, and had 
the impudence to run up her colours as she moored, 
and to fire a full salute in honour of the local authori- 
ties, which the fort promptly returned. Captain 
Ferris, when he saw this move, was in what is 
vulgarly called " a howling rage," his men absolutely 
danced up the decks overcome with passion to think 
that all their labour and watching had been in vain, 
and as the Wizard entered the bay they mounted 
the rigging and gave vent to their feelings by loud 
derisive cheers, which, however, the French took no 
notice of, but went on with theii- breakfasts as 
calmly and comfortably as though they were heroes 
who could well afford to disregard the envious cries 



However, the recreaDt Rei/uin did not long enjoy 
the fruits of her skipper's cowardice, for only four- 
teen days afterwards ahe was captured by the Eng- 
lish Vota^e, and her career at once came to the dis- 
graceful termination it so well merited. So highly did 
the Admiral, Lord Collingwood, think of the plucky 
endurance and persifltence of the Wizard, that he 
granted unusual privileges to the crew, while he 
appointed Captain Fems to the command of his 
own ship, the Royal Sovereign, 100, then on the 
Mediterrauean station. Surely this affair of the 
Wizard versus the Requin was a "brave action," 
for eudurance is the climax of courage. 
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